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EDITOR’S PREFACE 


In December, 1934, Dean Grayson N. Kefauver, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, called the attention of the Board of Directors to the fact that 
ten years had elapsed since the Society had published a yearbook in the 
field of guidance, and declared that so many changes had occurred in 
the theory and practice of guidance during the last decade that it would 
now be advantageous to present a careful analysis of the present status 
of guidance and a critical appraisal of the developments that had led 
to this status. 

The Board expressed definite interest in this suggestion. Dean 
Kefauver was asked to submit later on a statement showing his ideas 
as to the contents, time needed for preparation, persons qualified to 
serve as contributors, and estimated cost of such a yearbook as he had 
in mind. 

At the St. Louis meeting of the Board, in February, 1936, Dean 
Kefauver, present by invitation, reported orally on the matters just 
mentioned. The Board granted him $200 for use during the next twelve 
months in interviewing and corresponding with colleagues and in de- 
veloping a detailed outline of the proposed yearbook, with the thought 
especially in mind that, if approved, the Board of Directors might ask 
appropriate agencies, like the Youth Commission, to underwrite some 
of the expense of preparing the yearbook. 

Following correspondence and interviews during 1936 with numerous 
persons interested in educational guidance. Dean Kefauver, just prior 
to our New Orleans meeting in 1937, assembled for group discussion a 
number of these persons, including Director Trabue, representing the 
Board of Directors. 

Dean Kefauver was thus able during the same week to report the 
results of a two-day discussion of the proposed yearbook. This report, 
which included a full outline of the volume and a provisional assign- 
ment of topics, was so promising that the Board formally authorized the 
committee of seven whose names appear in the pages that follow, ap- 
propriated one thousand dollars for its use, and scheduled publication 
for one year later; that is, in February, 1938. 

During the seven months that were actually available for intensive 
work on “ Guidance in Educational Institutions,” the Committee, to- 
gether with the cooperating contributors, worked hard and enthusias- 
tically on its preparation, especially by means of meetings of several 
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days’ duration in which the entire group was able to discuss the content 
and point of view of each chapter. The result was, as the reader will 
readily perceive, a high degree of unanimity; indeed, several members 
of the Committee felt that it might have been more appropriate to 
present each chapter as a product of the Committee as a whole, rather 
than as a product of the writer who was primarily responsible for its 
preparation. 

That Dean Kefauver was correct when he stated that many changes 
had taken place in the theory and practice of guidance during the last 
decade will be evident when the content of this yearbook is compared 
with that of the earlier one on Vocational Guidance and Education for 
Industry, The reader may feel that to some extent the present volume 
portrays, in the greatly widened concept of guidance, an ideal state of 
affairs that will never be approximated unless or until radical improve- 
ments can be made in the selection and training of teachers and until 
there is general acceptance of a new philosophy of education. Or, he 
may feel that in the last resort, human nature will forever constitute an 
insurmountable obstacle to the attainment of some of the objectives 
here set up, even if there were developed an ideal body of teachers 
working under a universally accepted and unquestionably valid phi- 
losophy of education. That is something for the individual reader to 
decide for himself. In any event this yearbook should prove most 
stimulating and provocative. 


G. M. W. 



INTRODUCTION 


A yearbook on Guidance in Educational Institutions might have 
taken any one of several forms. It might have been devoted to a survey 
of the literature on guidance, summarizing the thinking and reporting 
the investigations in the field. It might have been given to a detailed 
description of guidance practices in different types of educational insti- 
tutions. While some materials of both types have been included in this 
Yearbook, the Committee set for itself a different task. 

The program of educational institutions has undergone basic change 
and is in process of still further change. Developments in the nature 
of instruction and in the conceptions as to what constitutes desirable 
instruction affect the role and the form of the guidance service. The 
Yearbook Committee has taken note of the developments in the cur- 
riculum, in society, in knowledge of the individual, and in conceptions 
of education and has treated the purpose, scope, and general nature 
of the guidance service in the light of these developments. 

The interrelation of the different aspects of the school program 
was clearly recognized by the Committee. The part of the school 
characterized as ^ guidance ^ cannot be examined effectively without 
considering it as part of the whole school. In other words, recognition 
of the organismic nature of the school presents need of consideration 
of the entire school program. However, such a project would be im- 
possible in a single yearbook. The Committee has tried to avoid the 
error of treating a segment of the school as though it can be con- 
sidered by itself. In as much as guidance is so closely interwoven with 
the different purposes and activities of the school that it can be under- 
stood only when considered in connection with instruction and adminis- 
tration, the Committee has given much thought to these factors. 

The following chapters contain frequent reference to the adjust- 
ments that should be made in the guidance service to bring it in har- 
mony with the remainder of the school program. However, the major 
emphasis in this Yearbook is on the type of guidance service that is 
adapted to the form of education believed by the Committee to be 
sound and to be supported by educational trends. 

Two problems created difficulty for those writing sections of the 
Yearbook. Certain procedixres and plans of organization in guidance 
are criticized by the writers as not being desirable. Yet, considering 
all the circumstances in a particular school, these procedures and plans 
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may constitute the most workable practices that could be recommended 
in practice and at this time for that school. The judgment of what is 
desirable must be made with reference to the total school and com- 
munity situation. There should be consistence and harmony in the 
educational philosophy underlying the different practices of the school. 

The second, and related, problem was that of making clear the fact 
that guidance practices that are judged to be desirable may not be 
workable at the present time in a particular school. Procedures that 
are educationally sound and that are supported by psychological and 
sociological considerations may not be those that will be most effective 
in a given situation. Guidance procedure should be selected in light of 
all the factors that affect the work of teachers and the experiences of 
students. The treatment in the Yearbook indicates what it is believed 
teachers ought to do, and to have the capacity to do, and what it is 
believed the teacher must do to be most successful in instruction. Yet 
the Committee fully recognizes that teachers vary m their capacity 
and interest in guidance and that many of them are not now prepared 
to assume all the responsibilities proposed in the pages that follow. 

It is not expected that all readers will come to the same conclusion 
on all points as did the members of the Yearbook Committee. How- 
ever, it is the hope of the Committee that the Yearbook will represent 
a body of material deserving of careful study even by those who differ 
with the Committee both in its basic assumptions and in its conclu- 
sions. The Yearbook will then prove suggestive and provocative to 
those who are attempting to develop a modern school program. 

The several chapters have been subjected to critical scrutiny by 
the entire Committee, and, for the most part, the view held by each 
writer carried the approval of the group. Each writer, however, had 
full freedom to present his own best thinking, and he is fully responsible 
for the treatment given the phase of guidance covered by the chapter 
he wrote. 

For the Committee, 

Ge^yson N. Kefauver, Chairman. 



CHAPTER I 

GUIDANCE AND PURPOSIVE LIVING 


Arthur J. Jones 
Professor of Education 
University of Pennsylvania 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
and 

Harold C. Hand 
Associate Professor of Education 
Stanford University, California 


I. Needs and Purposes of Students, the Center of Education 

The school at all levels is now accepting much more seriously its 
responsibility for helping students to develop and to maintain whole- 
some personalities. In the face of great handicaps, there is a concerted 
effort being made to prevent all types of personality maladjustments 
through attempts to arrange a total school environment favorable to 
wholesome personality development. This is leading teachers to focus 
their attention primarily upon the needs and purposes of their students 
rather than upon subject matter. There is a growing recognition of 
the undesirability of clinging to a rigidly-fixed-in-advance course of 
study, which, as numerous new problems and purposes for youth 
emerge, can only breed maladjustments and induce disintegration. The 
undesirability of expecting guidance workers operating as adjunct 
specialists with no major share in the ordering of the course of study 
to remedy the maladjustments thus created is also increasingly be- 
coming apparent. 

All behavior with which education is concerned is purposive in 
nature, even though it may be irrational in nature or unconsciously in- 
duced, or both. Hence, the purposes or goals of the student should 
constitute a major consideration in the planning done by the teacher. 
This holds with equal validity both for long-term and for day-by-day 
planning. It is now clear that to force a student to engage for any 
considerable length of time in activities that are meaningless to him 
tends to produce disintegration and undesirable attitudes. 

This recognition of the r61e of student purposes in learning is lead- 
ing to a changed concept concerning what constitutes student progress 
in the school. The progress of students toward the progressive achieve- 
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ment of their purposes and life goals, with subject matter regarded as 
an important means to be employed when and as needed in the service 
of their all-round development, is now becoming a primary considera- 
tion. Obj ectives of teaching are now coming to be conceived primarily 
in terms of desired changes in behavior rather than in terms of a pre- 
scribed subject matter to be mastered. 

Quite naturally, this is in turn leading to the abandonment of the 
practice of determining in advance exactly and in detail what subject 
matter is to be taught. It is also resulting in the elimination of fixed 
standards of achievement for all students on a given grade level. The 
significance of individual differences with respect to needs and purposes 
as well as to potentialities is now more clearly appreciated- In sum, 
it is now widely recognized that instruction should start with, and inti- 
mately be geared to, the real problems, perplexities, desires, needs, and 
consequent purposes of students. 

This means that the teacher-dominated, subject-matter-centered 
school is giving way (indeed, in some situations has to a considerable 
extent given way) to a school in which the purposing, planning, exe- 
cuting, and evaluating of learning experiences are coming to be re- 
garded as cooperative ventures involving both student and teacher. 
Thus we see that there is a growing emphasis upon the fundamental 
importance of self-directed pupil activity and upon the function of the 
teacher as a guide in learning. 

Since, as has been suggested, the work of the effective teacher must 
be student-goal centered, it is important, if not imperative, that the 
nature of human purposes or goals and the principles underlying their 
development be understood. We turn next to an exploration of these 
basically important considerations. 

II. Life Purposes or Goals 

If education is to be effective it must start with the child as he is, 
with his abilities, desires, and interests, his needs and problems, his 
pattern of life and conduct, and help him so to organize his experiences 
in meeting these needs that he will gradually develop a fundamental 
life purpose or goal that will be socially desirable and personally satis- 
fying. 

1. Different ‘Kinds of Goals 

One of the most important elements in the education of any indi- 
vidual is the formulation or development of goals to be attained. With- 
out such goals education has no direction and becomes meaningless. 
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The nature of these goals varies greatly. Some are immediate, 
specific, and relatively fixed. Among these are certain fimdamentally 
important habits and skills, such as habits of cleanliness, of exercise, 
of eating, and skills in reading, in writing, in mathematics. These goals 
involve the attainment of certain standards the ranges of which are 
fairly well established by social need and individual ability; they can, 
to a degree, be predetermined. There are other goals that are remote 
and general, that evolve out of life experiences, that change and de- 
velop as life goes on. These are not fixed in advance; they cannot be 
predetermined. These goals are general patterns of life values and may 
be called central life purposes or goals, for they furnish the center around 
which the activities of the individual are organized, the focus for the 
integration of his personality, his life. Such a central life purpose or 
goal might be a well-rounded personality, or it might be the welfare of 
society. These central goals are the product of, or parts of, a imified, 
integrated, individual philosophy of life; they develop out of, and 
through, experiences, out of the interaction between the individual and 
his environment. Immediate, specific goals represent one extreme of 
definiteness and predetermination; central goals represent the other. 
Between these two extremes are goals that vary greatly both in definite- 
ness and in predetermination. 

2. The Nature of Central Life Purposes or Goals 
a. Central Goals Are Not Static but Dynamic and Developing. 
Much of the ineffectiveness of our educational program is due to the 
conception that such central life goals, as opposed to immediate goals, 
are static — fixed ends to be set up for the individual or by the indi- 
vidual in advance of his education. By what means they are thus to 
be predetermined is not clear. In some cases this conception clearly 
rests upon the belief that this central goal exists somewhere in the 
nature of each child, that education is merely a “ drawing out,” a 
revelation of that which is already within. “ As the acorn has within 
itself in miniature every part of the great oak, so the child has within 
himself all the characteristics of the man, waiting only to be revealed.” 
We now know that this is true neither of the acorn nor of the child. 
Education is not merely a process of discovering what lies hidden 
within the child and then providing conditions favorable for its growth ; 
it is a process of guiding the child in his development. The direction 
in which he goes, his central life goal, is not predetermined by certain 
fixed qualities and characteristics that he possesses in miniature. What 
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he may become is limited, to be sure, by certain hereditary factors, but 
these merely determine the limits of his development, not the precise 
nature of it. Central life goals are not fixed ends to be attained or 
prizes to be won and kept for display; they are not standards to be 
reached; they are developing patterns of lives to be lived. 

Suppose a child has as his central life purpose or goal, the excelling 
of others. Practically all his activities will be determined, as far as 
it is in his power to determine them, by this purpose. In his studies, 
in his play, at home and at school, he will strive to excel. However, 
experience may soon lead him to modify this goal. He may find that, 
no matter how hard he tries, he is not able to excel others in studies 
or in play. He may then modify his purpose or goal and try to excel 
only one or two of his companions or only those who are much younger 
than he. He may turn to ways that are undesirable and seek to excel 
in making trouble for the teacher, in destroying property or stealing. 
If he has a high degree of ability and finds that he is able to excel 
others easily, he may change his purpose or goal from trying to excel 
others to attempting to excel his own past performance or some standard 
of excellence set up as an ideal ; it may be interpreted as ' doing one’s 
best.' He may become dissatisfied entirely with the central goal, 
either because of inability to attain it or because of a wider outlook, 
discard the goal completely and set up some other goal that is for him 
easier to attain or personally more worth while and satisfying. In any 
case the goal is not static; it may be enlarged or restricted, but it will 
not remain the same; it may be completely changed; it will develop as 
life develops. 

6. Central Life Goals Are Both Individual and Social. The indi- 
vidual phase cannot be attained except through social participation, 
nor can it be stated merely in individual terms. The desire to excel 
could hardly be a central goal in a social vacuum; even the desire to 
excel oneself or to do one's best has definite social implications. On the 
other hand, there can be no central goal, even one that emphasizes 
social good, except as it is related to individual activity. Social stability 
or social progress is meaningless as a central goal except as it refers 
to certain characteristics and methods of life of the individuals who 
make up society; it can be achieved only through the activities of indi- 
viduals. Central life goals may be predominantly individual or pre- 
dominantly social, but each has both individual and social aspects. 
The ideal central goal is one in which the two aspects are so fused that 
individual and social good are integral parts of the whole; each ele- 
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ment supports and enhances the other. Any attempt to determine the 
relative importance of the two aspects would be futile. As integral 
parts of one dynamic whole they are vital, effective ; alone either one 
is meaningless. The individual aspect is concerned with the develop- 
ment of socially and emotionally mature, well-developed individuals. 
The social aspect emphasizes self-directed, socially minded, socially 
efficient individuals. The one stresses the development of the indi- 
vidual ; the other, his contribution to social welfare. 

c. The Distinction between Central Life Goals and Contributory 
Goals. Much confusion has resulted from the failure to distinguish 
between central life purposes, or goals, and those goals that are more 
immediate and contributory. Contributory goals are often treated as 
central and as largely unrelated to one another. Thus, the four objec- 
tives given in “ The Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education ” under 
the heads (1) vocation, (2) citizenship, (3) home, and (4) leisure time 
are treated as though each were a central goal and largely independent 
of all the others. If life is to be unified and integrated, there can be 
only one central goal, one dominant system of values for any one indi- 
vidual at any given time. This central goal is the unifying principle 
around which the more immediate goals are organized and by which 
they have meaning. It changes, develops, progresses, but it is always 
the directive principle in the life of the individual who is well integrated. 
There are or may be many immediate goals, each of which contributes, 
or should contribute, to the attainment of the central goal. These 
immediate goals are more or less specific ways, or avenues, of function- 
ing in life by means of which the central goal is progressively realized. 

There are many individuals who are not completely integrated, 
who have, or seem to have, no central goal, no dominant purpose. A 
man whose dominant purpose seems to be the accmnulation of wealth 
may be miserly in his business, saving every penny. He may take 
unfair advantage of his competitors and be ruthless in his methods of 
securing his wealth, but he may be generous, considerate, and sym- 
pathetic in his family relationships, may give millions to education, 
may be a pillar of the church. Some philosophers take the position 
that integration is not possible or even desirable, that the only way by 
which we can secure freedom, attain a stable equilibrium, and realize a 
satisfying life is by deliberately being inconsistent. This position 
assumes that it is impossible to have any central purpose or goal in 
one’s life that can act as a directive, controlling, integrating agency, 
or it assumes that it is impossible to bring all immediate goals into 
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harmony with such a central goal ; accordingly, the only way to realize 
our central purpose or goal is by deliberate conflicts between elements 
in our lives. The error in this idea of conflicting goals as a necessary 
element in life is due to the kinds of central goals that are thought of 
as directive agencies. The acquisition of wealth or power is not ordi- 
narily an effective central life goal, because it is neither socially desir- 
able nor personally satisfying. The man Just described who had this 
as a central goal was considerate, sympathetic, and generous in family 
and religious affairs because acquisition of wealth was not for him 
completely satisfying. The balanced life conceived of as the resultant 
of conflicting and opposing forces or goals is precarious and unsatis- 
factory when compared with a life completely integrated by some 
central directive purpose or goal in which all the forces or goals com- 
bine into one pattern, supporting and complementing one another with 
reference to the central goal. Opposing forces neutralize each other 
and thus lose power; complementary and integrated forces multiply 
power. The position taken in this Yearbook is that integration of 
personality is both highly desirable and possible and should be one of 
the chief objectives of education. This implies that such central goals 
should be chosen as will permit the integration of the entire life and 
that these goals should be socially desirable and personally satisfying. 

d. The Central Purpose, or Goal. The central goal is general, not 
specific. It is a general pattern of life, a general way of living into 
which each aspect of life, each contributory goal should fit and to which 
it should contribute if the individual is to be integrated. Contributory 
goals should not conflict, but should supplement each other, with refer- 
ence to the central goal. Central goals sometimes are socially and indi- 
vidually desirable and valuable; sometimes, unfortunately, they are 
socially and individually harmful and destructive. Desirable or useful 
central goals are largely socially determined and are, ideally, closely 
related to the concept of ‘ the good life ’ as conceived in the society 
of which the individual is a member. This central goal is an evolution, 
a development; it is at first seen only in the large, in more or less out- 
line form, indistinct in parts. As life goes on, as experience grows, the 
goal gradually increases in definiteness, begins to take on a more dis- 
tinct form or pattern. 

Most individuals probably do not have any definitely formulated 
central goal to which they consciously refer in planning their life 
activities. But a careful analysis of what one does from day to day 
and year to year, of his plans, his ambitions and his underlying motives 
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will usually reveal such a central unifying pattern, principle, or goal 
by which his past activities can be interpreted and his future activities 
predicted. Such central goals often grow out of more or less specific 
childhood goals. Thus, the natural desire of the child to be noticed by 
the mother and father may, if not guided, develop into a central goal 
of personal popularity that will dominate and direct every phase of his 
life. An initial desire to please one’s mother or one’s teacher may de- 
velop through guided experience into a central goal directed toward 
the increase of human happiness. All central goals have their begin- 
nings in past experience and develop gradually, often unconsciously, 
out of this experience. They are revealed in the selection of new con- 
tributory goals and in the elimination of old ones, in the criticism by 
the individual of his own acts that are inconsistent with his goal, and 
in the patterns of values that begin to take form. Adults, as well as 
children, may be helped to select from apparently conflicting immediate 
goals and aspects of life a central goal that is appropriate for them and 
socially adequate. Often they may be led to discover a central goal 
that is implicit in their lives but not recognized by them as such. While 
this development of life goals is a very complex process, much help 
can be given in their formulation and classification by skillful questions 
regarding the motives or reasons that have led them to select an occu- 
pation, or recreation, or friends. 

The central goal is not merely a combination of all the contributory 
goals that are necessary for its realizations; it is more than a collection 
of all its parts ; it is an organic whole, a pattern of life. It is of extreme 
importance because it guides the selection of contributory goals, deter- 
mines their worth, and demands their integration. 

e. Contributory Goals. Contributory goals are of many different 
kinds and have varied functions. Some are specific and relatively 
fixed ; others are general and develop in much the same way as central 
goals. Skills and habits are examples of more or less fixed contributory 
goals, while such goals as a desirable home life, or even an occupation, 
illustrate the more general, changing contributory goals. 

Contributory goals have ultimate value only as they contribute 
to the central goal, and the central goal can be realized only by means 
of contributory goals and is vague and meaningless without them. 
Many contributory goals must be attained in the process of realizing 
the central goal. There is usually no one best group of contributory 
goals, no one and only route by which a given individual may realize 
his ultimate goal. Any one of a dozen different avenues may serve 
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equally well But while the particular route may be relatively unim- 
portant, some definite route (contributory goals or patterns or inter- 
related contributory goals) must be set up and followed by a given 
individual at a given time if he is to become integrated and is to attain 
his ultimate goal. Different individuals may attain the same or similar 
ultimate goals by very different routes. Also, different goals may be 
attained by use of the same routes or contributory goals. Dor example, 
several individuals may have for a central directive purpose the im- 
provement of human society. One may attempt to do this by reform- 
ing individuals and become an evangelist. Another may contribute to 
the same goal by improving the health of individuals and become a 
nurse or a physician. Another may choose law or politics and use 
legislation as a means to the same end. Two men may choose the 
occupation of the physician, but may use the occupation for very dif- 
ferent ends; one may consider it as a means of getting money or fame; 
the other may see in it a means of making human beings more efficient. 

3. The Development of Life Goals a Vital Function of Education 
Traditional educational practice, and curriculum-building in par- 
ticular, makes little provision for the development of central life goals. 
It assumes that the education of each individual should be based upon 
a central life goal formulated in advance and relatively constant and 
that the chief purpose of education is merely to help him attain this 
goal. But if these central goals are not fixed, but developing, then one 
of the chief concerns of education must be the development of the cen- 
tral life goal itself. The curriculum should be planned with this func- 
tion in view, the methods chosen with the same purpose; especially 
should guidance be concerned with assisting the individual in the de- 
velopment of his central life goal. Education is a life-long task and 
guidance is a life-long process paralleling the development of funda- 
mental goals. 

4. Principles Underlying the Development of Worthy Life Goals 
a. The Influence of Contemporary Social Ideals upon Life Goals. 

The central goal for each individual will be largely influenced by con- 
temporary social ideals. If his goal is to be socially desirable, it should 
be related to contemporary and to probable future social conditions 
and, temporarily at least, must reflect the accepted social philosophy 
of the country of which he is a citizen. For us this philosophy would 
be the social philosophy of democracy as understood today, with due 
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consideration to probable future modifications. The central goal, the 
improvement of the general welfare, would represent one of the basic 
values of democracy. If one accepts this goal as a central directive 
force in his life, all his activities will be chosen or modified by it. At 
first he may know little about its meaning or its implications, but as 
he attempts to pattern his life by it, its meanings will develop and its 
implications will become increasingly clear. 

The central goal must be to the individual himself worth while, 
appropriate, and satisfying. It must not be merely a goal set up for 
him; it must be accepted by him and, as far as possible, it should be 
developed by him with as little help as may be necessary. 

Since central goals are influenced largely by the social ideals of any 
given country at any given time, it must follow that socially desirable 
central goals for different individuals will have many points of simi- 
larity, at least in general outline. They will all, for example, include 
the welfare of society and the optimal development of the individual. 

6. Factors Conditioning Contributory Goals. Contributory goals 
are conditioned by many factors and are interrelated; their general 
pattern is constantly changing. Among the factors that determine con- 
tributory goals for different individuals may be mentioned the follow- 
ing: (1) the nature of the central goal chosen; (2) the capacities of the 
individual; (3) the needs, interests, and aptitudes of the individual at 
any given time ; (4) the economic and social conditions ; (5) the general 
cultures surrounding him; (6) general occupational conditions and 
trends; (7) personal health; (8) home and other social conditions; 

(9) the goals of other persons — especially his parents and his friends; 

(10) the general pattern of his contributory goals at any given time 
(they must grow out of the present). Contributory goals should form 
a general organic pattern if they are to be effective as aids in attaining 
the central goal; they are interrelated; altering one is likely to affect 
all the others; they are complementary and supplementary to one 
another with reference to the ultimate goal. Since central goals change, 
evolve, develop, the patterns of contributory goals must change also. 

c. Relationship between Development of Goals and Plans for Their 
Realization. There is an intimate reciprocal relation between the de- 
velopment of central life goals and the outlining of plans for their 
realization. We cannot set up our central goals and then proceed to 
their accomplishment on the theory that the goals will remain un- 
changed; these two enterprises are not separate and distinct. Life pat- 
terns, central purposes, are continually being modified by experience. 
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We formulate our goals and make our plans, but these plans must be 
tentative. If we find that it is impossible for us to carry out our plans, 
it may mean that our central goals must be modified, unless we can 
find other plans that will accomplish the same purpose. But when the 
central goal is changed, plans for its accomplishment must also be 
changed. The same is true of contributory goals: as patterns of these 
goals change, so must plans for their realization be changed. Accord- 
ingly, the development of central goals and the outlining of plans for 
their realization must be in the nature of a continuing unitary process 
if the mental health and integration of the pupil are to be safeguarded. 

5. Implications 

The position taken in the preceding discussion has certain implica- 
tions that are very important, especially in the guidance of young 
people. Among the most vital of these implications are the eight 
that follow. 

First, the life of any individual should be considered as an organic 
whole, not as a combination of more or less imrelated and often con- 
fiicting elements. 

Second, in considering the usefulness, effectiveness, or desirability 
of any position or aspect of life, or of any job, the entire pattern of life 
should be considered, not merely one segment of it. We should take 
into consideration how this job contributes to the attainment of the 
central goal not as the entire element or necessarily the most important 
element, but as one of the elements that support, complement, and en- 
hance one another as contributory elements. 

For many persons their vocational activities occupy a large part 
of life in time, in energy, and, it may be, in interest. These activities 
often bring real satisfaction and joy to the individual. But they are 
not the whole of life, though they may furnish the chief avenue through 
which the central goal is realized. However, in order to find whether 
a given individual has a central goal, other aspects of his life must be 
considered — his home life, his recreational life, his activities as a citi- 
zen, as a member of a club or a church. We must ask: Is the same 
central goal or purpose shown in these activities? 

Many occupations are of such a nature as to make difficult or im- 
possible the complete, or even the chief, expression in them of one’s 
central life purpose. Occupational activities to many are incidental; 
the main avenue for the expression of their central purpose may be 
the home, the avocation, civic life, or social activities. The central 
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pxirpose should, of course, be shown in the occupation, but this segment 
no longer has the position of central importance. 

Third, the occupation cannot in itself furnish a satisfactory central 
purpose or goal; the central or life purpose lies deeper. For any indi- 
vidual, the occupation is only one of many ways by which his central 
purpose is realized and revealed. Guidance that relates only to occu- 
pations can never be effective or wholly satisfactory, because it in- 
cludes only one segment of the life. Joy in the activities of an occupa- 
tion cannot be a wholly satisfactory purpose in the selection of a life 
work, because it furnishes no central, guiding principle for the selection 
of other activities in life that are non-occupational. 

Fourth, there is for most of us no one best avenue through which the 
central goal may be realized, no one and only position in life, occu- 
pation, or job that is predetermined; any one of a number of different 
avenues may be equally effective and satisfactory. The controlling 
element is the central purpose; the avenue through which this is realized 
will be influenced by many elements in our environment. 

Fifth, one does not usually need to change his job or position in 
life in order to make it useful in achieving his central goal. While care- 
ful choice of job is of great importance, there is some opportunity in 
most positions for such personal adjustment as will make possible the 
use of the occupation or other activity in the attainment of the central 
purpose. The oft-quoted advice, If we spent more time in trying to 
like the things we have to do instead of in attempting to find the things 
we like, we would be happier and more effective,” has some value in 
cases where it is impossible to secure the best job or to change the 
conditions in the job. 

Sixth, within certain limits, one may so change the situation in 
which he is placed (his job, his home, his civic life) as to increase its 
effectiveness as an agent or element that contributes to the attainment 
of his central goal. Life is full of illustrations of men who have so 
interpreted their jobs and governed their activities as to make them 
avenues through which they could contribute to human welfare. Shoe- 
makers, carpenters, plumbers, potters, violin-makers, as well as phy- 
sicians, lawyers, and social workers constantly remind us that any job 
that is not in itself anti-social may be undertaken or used in such a 
way as to contribute to the general welfare when this is the central 
purpose of one's life. 

Seventh, central goals do not emerge full-fledged and complete at 
some particular time; they develop gradually out of life needs and ex- 
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periences. Teachers and other guidance workers should not be too 
hasty in their attempts to have young people formulate their central 
goals. Growth toward the formulation of goals must be gradual ; early 
formulation will tend to crystallize and fix incomplete and unsatisfac- 
tory goals. 

Eighth, the school curriculum should be so conceived and adminis- 
tered as to give constant experience and assistance in the formulation 
of objectives and goals by the students themselves and in the accept- 
ance of these goals by them as bases of their work. While these goals 
are not central goals, the practice will help students in the formula- 
tion of central goals. Much effective work along this line is now being 
done in many elementary and secondary schools. The curriculum is 
being based more and more upon the needs, interests, and abilities of 
students. Practice is given in the formulation of objectives by students 
and in planning the activities by which these objectives may be real- 
ized. Not enough attention is being given, however, to the development 
of central goals that give meaning to the objectives set up and that 
serve as directive agencies in the achievement of an integrated life. 

6. Illustrations of Central Goals 

The meaning of these principles and implications may be made more 
definite by a few illustrations. For purposes of contrast some of the 
goals selected will be socially desirable and others will be socially in- 
complete or undesirable. 

a. The Improvement of Human Welfare. By its very nature this 
goal can hardly be more than a general idea at first, but it will become 
increasii^ly clear as experience grows and as contributory goals are set 
up and attained. What is human welfare? The meaning and implica- 
tions of this concept grow, and develop with on-going life. Such a goal 
sets no definite standards; anyone can attain it in some measure. 
Usually this goal cannot be realized except through an occupation, but 
it may be comparatively unimportant just what particular occupation 
is chosen. The occupation is only one avenue through which the cen- 
tral goal is realized. An essential part of this concept must be the 
development of the individual himself, but not just any sort of develop- 
ment; it must be development that will promote the general human 
welfare. Ideally there can be no conflict between the optimal develop- 
ment of the individual and general human welfare; practically there 
may be, and with this goal as a directive, integrating agency in life, 
when such a conflict occurs, human welfare will determine the course 
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taken. If this goal is to be dominating, if life is to be integrated with 
reference to it, every activity, every enterprise, every plan, will be 
chosen with reference to it. When any enterprise or activity is found 
by experience to be opposed to this goal or to hinder its realization, it 
will be rejected or so modified as to make it contribute to the attain- 
ment of the goal. 

b. Power. Suppose one should choose as his ultimate life goal, 
power. At first, the meaning of this goal and its implications would 
necessarily be vague. As experience grows, as certain contributory 
objectives are attained, the goal becomes increasingly distinct. The 
different aspects of his life, the more or less related fields of his activity, 
such as his occupation, his home life, his leisure time, his religious life, 
furnish the avenues through which he progressively realizes his ulti- 
mate goal; that is, they are the contributory factors in his life and 
furnish the basis for the contributory goal. What occupation shall 
he choose? What friends shall he make? What woman shall he marry? 
Where shall he live? How shall he employ his leisure time? What golf 
club shall he join? These and other questions must be answered in 
terms of his central goal — power. The particular vocation may be, 
for him, imimportant. It may be law, me^cine, industry, bootlegging, 
racketeering, or politics. He will choose, at any given time, the voca- 
tion that promises to contribute most to his central goal and he will so 
act in his vocation as to gain ever more power. He will probably change 
his vocation a number of times, but his central goal will remain the 
same. His home life, if he has any, will also be definitely related to the 
furtherance of his dominant purpose — • power. If he so organize all 
these aspects of life that each contributes to obtaining power, his life 
is integrated. Such a goal is not in itself socially desirable, but, under 
certain circumstances, it may even contribute to society. If the indi- 
vidual is not too ruthless in his methods of gaining power, if he per- 
suades those over whom he wishes to gain power that they will profit 
by it, if he uses his power for the common good, his life goal may be 
approved by those whom he rules, even though it may not result in 
good to society. If he does not observe the ‘ rules of the game,’ society 
usually steps in and interferes with the plans for the attainment of the 
goal. For the most part, men who have this goal do not govern their 
entire lives by it. Often their home life or their church life is not a 
part of the pattern; their behavior outside of their occupation is gov- 
erned by other goals entirely. This is a tacit admission on the part of 
the individual that such a central goal is not completely satisfying. 
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c. Famous Physician. While it is difficult to conceive of any purely 
vocational goal as a central goal, we will take this as it is for illustra- 
tion. At the beginning it may not be at all clear just what ‘ famous 
physician ’ may imply. Famous for what? for skill, for money, for 
power? It probably is a mixture of all these. Suppose, then, that he 
merely wants to be a ‘ famous physician.’ Let us see what the impli- 
cations of such a choice may be. In the large, one who accepts this as 
a goal knows fairly well what it means, but there are several points 
that are not so clear. What kind of physician should he be, a general 
practitioner, a specialist, a surgeon? The particular kind chosen 
would depend upon many factors, among them capacity, interest, oppor- 
tunity, money, influence. Whatever the choice is, everything in his life 
would find its meaning in this goal. His ambition is to be a famous 
physician, not merely a successful one. Publicity may be important. 
His choice of wife, or friends, of location, of clubs, all must be made in 
such a way as to promote this purpose. The question whether he will 
be honest or not will depend on whether he thinks honesty will in the 
long run favor or hinder the attainment of his goal or what experience 
shows about it. This goal would be considered by many as socially 
desirable; at least society would presumably benefit from it. As he 
propesses toward the realization of his goal, he may himself decide 
that it is unsatisfactory and modify it in such a way as to make it less 
self-centered and more obviously some phase of social welfare. 

d. A Developing Goal. It has already been shown that central 
goals develop out of experience. This development often has three gen- 
eral phases: (1) some rather definite idea Or purpose but restricted in 
its scope and meaning by the present environment of the child; (2) a 
general purpose powing out of the first and having a wider significance 
but being somewhat nebulous and ill defined ; (3) a central goal that 
becomes increasingly distinct in its implications and one that serves 
more and more to interpret the activities of the individual and to act 
as a directive, intepating force in his life. The various aspects of his 
life begin to take on a definite pattern with relation to his central goal. 

Examples of this are seen in almost any case study of developing 
young people. A boy wants to be a policeman; while he does not know 
all the duties and responsibilities of the policeman, yet the idea is fairly 
distinct in his mind. The policeman wears an attractive uniform ; he 
stands in a prominent place and orders people about; he is important; 
everybody notices him. This, to the boy, is a job that seems definitely 
worth while. 
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As his experience enlarges, the boy sees or learns of men who are 
equally prominent. He learns about the mayor who controls the 
policeman ; he finds that there is a governor of the state, a railroad presi- 
dent and other oflficials who are more important even than the police- 
man; he begins to understand something about the work and impor- 
tance of the physician, the inventor, the scientist, the writer, and out of 
these experiences begins to develop a rather nebulous goal such as 
^ Doing Something Worth While/ The conception of what is worth 
while is vague at first; its meaning will change many times. It may 
mean ' being noticed,' or ^ making money,' or ^ ordering people about.' 
It may lead one to highway robbery, to a flight around the world, to 
teaching, to cabinet-making, to being a good wife or husband, to almost 
anything. The particular pattern will be woven gradually through 
many experiences, by trial and error, by formal education, by guidance. 
Whether it finally emerges as a socially desirable and individually satis- 
fying goal or one that is socially destructive and individually dis- 
appointing will depend largely upon his particular environment and the 
guidance that is given to him. Gradually, as experience grows, there 
should emerge a more definite meaning of what is worth while and one 
that is associated with the goal of improvement of society. 

In the development of this goal the school has a very important 
function to perform. The curriculum, in its broader aspect, provides 
continually widening, challenging experiences that will help in securing 
a knowledge of what has been worth while in the world ; it will give 
the child an opportunity not only to see, but also to participate in, activi- 
ties that are worth while. The methods, in instruction and in guidance, 
will emphasize experiences that are guided, to be sure, but that, never- 
theless, are largely self-directed and are, for the child, worth while. 
They will assist him to develop a higher, more desirable concept of 
what is worth while, one that is definitely related to general human wel- 
fare. They will help him to develop a desire to do something that will 
improve human welfare and a sense of personal responsibility for at- 
taining his ideal. 

HI. The Inadequacy of Much Cukeent Theory and Practice 

OF Guidance 

The considerations to which attention has been directed in the fore- 
going discussion of life purposes and goals certainly suggest that much 
of the theory and practice of guidance current in a great many schools 
today is in need of revision. It is the purpose of this section of the 
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present chapter to call attention to some of the more serious of these 
inadequacies. 

The relatively inflexible and static course of study, out of harmony 
with the functional needs of youth to a serious degi'ee, that was well 
nigh universal but a few years ago and that today still obtains in 
most schools, has had a profound effect on the theory and practice of 
guidance. The educational theory underlying such a course of study 
sanctions only that concept of guidance that views guidance as an 
adjunct specialty; that is to say, a separate service supplementary to 
the instructional program of the school. It is probably true that it is 
today thus regarded in most of the secondary schools and colleges in 
America. 

This concept of guidance as a separate service supplementary to the 
instructional program postulates that teachers should carry on the 
work of instruction, have little or no concern for guidance, and leave 
to a small group of special workers the tasks of guidance. One special 
guidance worker or counselor for every 300-500 students is even today 
not uncommonly regarded as acceptable by those who hold this view of 
guidance. Even in the many schools in which home rooms have been 
introduced (too frequently this has been an administrator-conceived 
idea and practice imposed upon unwilling teachers innocent of the spirit 
and techniques of guidance), guidance is still being performed as a 
comparatively separate service, supplementary to the instructional 
program of the school. 

According to this view of guidance in its most severe form, English 
teachers are to teach English, mathematics teachers are to teach mathe- 
matics, and so on, while the development of purposes and goals and the 
task of assisting youth in formulating plans, resolving perplexities, and 
the like, are to be performed outside of the regular classrooms by a 
person usually called a ‘ counselor.’ That this necessarily inadequate 
guidance service is to be preferred to no guidance at all is of course 
granted. Furthermore, these observations must not be construed as 
indictments of the guidance workers who are laboring under these try- 
ing conditions. On the contrary, it should be made clear that much 
worthwhile assistance is being given to students in such situations. 
Furthermore, no one would laud more highly than the present writers 
these frontier workers whose sensitivity to human values led them to 
attempt to remedy some of the more serious of the inadequacies of the 
subject-matter-centered school. 

The concept of guidance as a function to be set apart and carried 
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on by a few specially designated workers is, however, untenable in the 
light of the philosophy of education here advocated. It was one of 
the outgrowths of certain points of view and consequent practices of 
the traditional school that the general course of study should be de- 
fined some considerable time, frequently several years, in advance of 
instruction. Unless we are to regard the builders of such courses of 
study as persons largely indifferent to the needs of youth, we must 
assume that they believed it possible to anticipate the needs of stu- 
dents with reasonable adequacy through relatively rigid, long-range 
prescription, and that, therefore, it is not necessary to give teachers 
freedom to make adaptations to meet the varying needs of students. 
Whatever their assumptions were in this regard, however, they gave 
their sanction to a curriculum that was defined in detail and had little 
flexibility. 

Let us now detail briefly the major tasks of guidance in such a 
static curriculum and note the fallacious assumptions that underlie the 
conception of guidance as a function to be discharged by a few specially 
designated workers. 

In schools organized in accordance with this point of view, it be- 
comes the task of special counselors or home-room teachers to help 
students define their purposes or goals, to assist them in checking these 
against whatever learnings the various prescribed courses afforded, and 
to encourage them to ^ distribute ’ themselves accordingly. Obviously, 
these guidance workers are thus obliged^ to proceed on the fallacious 
assumption that the life goals, or purposes, of students are relatively 
fixed. The purposes of a given course in the static curriculum are not 
to be made to harmonize with the purpose of students, it must be re- 
membered. Rather, the student is supposed to be able to define and 
more or less to fix his goals before selecting his courses for the remain- 
ing years of his school career. If we may be permitted an overstate- 
ment for the sake of emphasis, we may say that in general the picture 
is that of a youth, with his goals all nicely wrapped up into neat parcels 
and prettily labelled, ' distributing ' himself to predefined, relatively 
inflexible courses in accordance with the labels on his parcels. 

Under this concept of the course of study, with guidance as a thing 
apart, the numerous maladjustments resulting from inevitable faulty 
matchings of student purposes against course promises are held to be 
the special concern of the guidance counselor or home-room teacher, 
not the classroom teacher. Obviously, it would be both inconsistent 
and unfair to encourage the classroom teacher to define his instruction 
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more or less rigidly well in advance (long before he or anyone else can 
possibly know who his students are to be — much less their needs) , on 
the one hand, and to hold him responsible for maladjustments growing 
out of faulty matchings of pupil purposes against professed objectives 
made under the supervision of a special counselor or home-room teacher, 
on the other hand. 

Thus it is assumed in such situations that it is neither necessary nor 
desirable for the classroom teacher continuously to reorder his services 
in harmony with the changing needs and purposes of his students. 
According to this view, it is the course of study and not the student that 
is to be taken as it is. Hence it is held that the diagnoses to be per- 
formed by the classroom teacher should narrowly be confined to matters 
touching only those predetermined facts, skills, and the like, with 
which, under this point of view, he is almost exclusively expected to be 
concerned in his particular subject. 

All this is simply another way of saying that in such school situa- 
tions the classroom teacher is neither expected to know nor to work 
helpfully with ^ the whole child.^ Rather, in such schools these im- 
portant tasks are delegated to special guidance counselors, who, though 
undeniably helpful, cannot possibly perform them adequately in the 
few hours per week they may be given for group-guidance activities 
and in the few interviews per year that their crowded schedules usually 
permit. Home-room teachers, who commonly have but one or two 
badly-broken-into periods per week with their respective groups, can 
scarcely be expected to do even as well as that. 

In the traditional school in which guidance is regarded as a func- 
tion apart to be performed solely by a small staff of specially designated 
staff members, the hundred-and-one perplexities and problems, usually 
of a highly personal nature, that typically confront the adolescent and 
that the subject matter of traditionally organized courses seldom if ever 
touches upon in any adequate manner, are made the special concern of 
the few who are responsible for providing the guidance service. Al- 
though much valuable help with such problems is unquestionably 
given by counselors in the course of group guidance, it is clear that they 
cannot be expected to do an adequate job when it is recalled that they 
are seldom assigned fewer than three hundred to five hundred students 
each; in fact, not infrequently one thousand or more are allotted 
to a given counselor. The absurdity of expecting these special workers 
satisfactorily to meet the needs of youth for help in personal matters 
is even more clearly recognized when it is remembered that many prob- 
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lems of this type can be handled adequately only through a series of 
personal interviews and that counselors obliged to labor under such a 
student load can at best hold on the average from but three to five 
interviews per student per year. 

That these efforts of counselors working under such adverse con- 
ditions are commendable and that they yield some of the hoped-for 
outcomes is of course recognized; that they should be continued as an 
antidote so long as the static-course-of-study idea is adhered to is also 
strongly recommended. But it is vigorously denied that the functional 
needs of youth are as satisfactorily met under such an arrangement as 
they might be under a more valid curricular practice. In modern 
thinking about the curriculum it is postulated that these perplexities 
can adequately be resolved only if instruction starts with the real 
problems, perplexities, desires, and needs of students and never loses 
sight of them, and only if subject matter is suited to the capacities of 
the learners and viewed as a means to the end of facilitating their whole- 
some all-round development. 

IV. The Function op Guidanck in a Dynamic Social Oedeb 
There are numerous other considerations that have rendered un- 
tenable the view that courses of study can legitimately be defined rigidly 
in advance and that guidance should in consequence be regarded as a 
separate service supplementary to the instructional program of the 
school. Some of the more impelling of these considerations will next be 
briefly reviewed. 

1. The Effect of Rapid Social Evolution 
Rapid social evolution creates many new problems and perplexities 
for youth. New problems, as they are recognized, inevitably give rise 
to new goals and purposes. Clearly, this means that the curriculum 
must continuously be undergoing revision if it is to meet the functional 
needs of students. This in turn means that henceforth courses cannot 
validly be rigidly predetermined, their contents described to students 
in meaningful detail some years in advance of instruction, and students 
‘ distributed ’ to them accordingly. Parenthetically, this does not 
deny the desirability of planning in advance of instruction, but it does 
argue for a different type of planning, as we shall point out in the 
closing section of this chapter. 

Most of the many far-reaching and continuing social developments 
that are such important influences in the development of youth are 
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concomitants of scientific and technological advances. In this con- 
nection the Science Committee of the National Resources Committee 
report as one of their major findings that “ the large number of inven- 
tions made every year shows no tendency to diminish. On the contrary 
the trend is toward further increases. No cessation of social changes 
due to invention is to be expected.” ^ Among these concomitant changes, 
the following are probably worthy of special mention: 

a. Out-Moded Inherited Social Arrangements. Many of our in- 
herited social arrangements, designed in harmony with the conditions 
of a by-gone day to achieve the ends of democracy, are to a greater or 
lesser degree being progressively out-moded by the transition from 
pre-industrialism to industrialism, and more recently to power-indus- 
trialism, as a way of life that technological advance has brought about. 
In consequence, new and exceedingly difficult responsibilities of citizen- 
ship continuously confront our students. These new problems may be 
expected to continue to arise. 

The Committee finds that in all the fields of technology and applied 
science which were investigated there are many new inventions that will 
have important influences upon society and hence upon all planning 
problems.* 

This can only mean that our youth will continuously be confronting new 
problems that will give rise to new goals and purposes on their part. 
Under such conditions, a relatively inflexible predetermined curriculum 
can only result in frustration. 

b. Assodational Economy Demanded. Education, according to the 
Educational Policies Commission of the American Association of School 
Administration, is now called upon to serve an assodational economy 
and society in which the functions of government may safely be ex- 
pected to expand still fmrther. This, according to the Commission, 
means that youth must be prepared for associational life and for 
democratic participation in associational government. This necessity 
imposes a responsibility on the school that the traditional curriculum 
with its segmented guidance service cannot adequately discharge. 

c. Increasing Interdependence of Nations. The nations of the world 
are rapidly and continuously becoming more interdependent. Occur- 

^ National Besources Committee. Technological Trends and National Policy. 
P. 7. (United States Covemment Printing Office: Washington, 1937) 

* DM., p. 7. 
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rences in one affect the well-being of citizens in all the others. This 
condition also creates new problems and hence new needs and purposes 
for youth,^ It, too, makes necessary a more dynamic guidance service 
for the youth in our schools. 

d. Increasing Ease of Communication, The agencies of communi- 
cation are continuously being improved. The development of wire 
telegraphy, modern newspapers, and radio have been instrumental in 
profoundly altering many of our inherited social institutions. With 
numerous new developments, including television (already suflSciently 
well perfected to be utilized at once) ^ many new problems are sug- 
gested, as for example, the many-sided question as to how these 
agencies shall be controlled in the interests of the public welfare. 

€, The Menace of Leisure. For many, the time spent in gainful 
employment is decreasing, leaving more ' free time.^ The realization 
of the potential value of this increasing leisure is contingent upon the 
building in our students of more varied and more impelling inner re- 
sources of a wholesome type. The threat of commercialized amuse- 
ments, too often unwholesome, grows more ominous as communities 
continue to lag in providing adequate facilities for the numerous types 
of socially desirable and personally satisfying recreational activities 
that our times demand. 

/. The Shifting Occupational Scene. The occupational scene is con- 
tinuously shifting, significantly so in a great many respects. Tech- 
nological changes are creating new types of work, radically modifying 
others, and rendering some occupations obsolete. In this regard, the 
National Resources Committee reports that 

Although technological unemployment is one of the most tragic effects 
of the sudden adoption of many new mventions (which may be likened 
to an immigration of iron men), inventions create jobs as well as take 
them away. While some technological changes have resulted in the 
complete elimination of occupations, even of entire industries, the same or 
other changes have called into being new occupations, services, and in- 
dustries.® 


^ For an extended discussion of this theme, see International Understanding 
through the Puhlic^School Curriculum, Thirty-Sixth Yearbook, Part 11, 1937, of 
this Society. — Editor. 

^ For a detailed consideration of these new developments in the field of com- 
munication, see Chapter IV of the volume entitled Technological Trends and 
National Policy, cited in Footnote 1, p. 22. 

® National Resources Comnaittee. Op cit., p. 7. 
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The new problems of vocational choice and preparation that thus con- 
tinuously confront our youth can never successfully be met by a static 
course of study and a guidance service that has no significant share in 
shaping the totality of the student’s learning experiences. 

g. The Problem of Unemployed Youth, The growing problem of 
unemployed or ‘ disinherited ’ youth is continuously giving rise to new 
problems for our students with which a static course of study and its 
supplementary guidance service are totally incapable of coping. Ac- 
cording to the Educational Policies Commission, 

Any conception of education which ignores this critical situation is false 
to its trust . . . This is not a question involving the mere routine of 
adjustment. It is a call for creative and constructive thought and action 
in education.^ 

h. Changes in the Home, Many of the time-honored functions of 
the home have been assumed by other agencies. Still other of the func- 
tions carried on by the pre-industrial family which that social unit as 
now constituted is unable adequately to discharge have not yet been 
satisfactorily assumed by any agency. These facts continuously give 
rise to maladjustments that issue in new problems and hence new 
purposes for our pupils. The inherited guidance service in most schools 
must be radically revised, along with the rest of the traditional program, 
if students are to be given adequate help in meeting their needs in this 
regard. 

The few major social changes singled out for consideration in the 
preceding paragraphs are representative of many others. It is of course 
recognized that schools vary markedly in the extent to which desirable 
modifications in their guidance and instructional practices have been 
made in the service of these new responsibilities. The nature of the 
desirable modifications that should be made in all schools that have not 
already done so will be suggested in the next section. 

2. The Emergence of a More Valid Conception of Guidance 

As a consequence of the considerations already discussed, a new con- 
ception of guidance is taking form in many quarters. This conception 
is sketched in broad outline in the paragraphs which follow. 

a. The Meaning of Guidance, Guidance is coming to be regarded 
as that inseparable aspect of the educational process that is peculiarly 

^ The Unique Function of Education in a Democracy, P. 97. (Educational 
Policies Commission of the N. E. A.; Washington, 1937) 
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concerned with helping individuals discover their needs, assess their 
potentialities, develop their life purposes, formulate plans of action in 
the service of these purposes, and proceed to their realization. The 
total teaching process involves both guidance and instruction as these 
terms have commonly been employed in the past, and as inseparable 
functions. Neither can be delegated in any discrete manner to separate 
functionaries. 

This assertion does not mean, however, that specialists, such as 
counselors, school psychologists, mental hygienists, vocational spe- 
cialists, and the other workers mentioned elsewhere (Chapter X) should 
be done away with. On the contrary, we shall see that more, not less, 
help of a specialized nature than we now have will be necessary if the 
functional needs of students are adequately to be met. It distinctly 
does mean, however, that the tasks of guiding and instructing cannot 
legitimately be made the respective responsibilities of separate groups 
of educational workers. 

According to this view, the classroom teacher, who has the most 
to do with the shaping of the student’s learning experiences, must be 
intimately conversant with his needs, desires, and consequent purposes, 
and must be in large part responsible for assisting him in the formula- 
tion of his goals. This is simply another way of saying that the teacher 
must of necessity perform many of the diagnoses essential to a dis- 
covery of the student’s needs and must work cooperatively and in- 
formally with him as a guide as well as an instructor. This study of 
students, as we have stressed, must be a continuous rather than a one- 
to-five-times-per-year process. More, not less, expert special help will 
be needed in making many of the more difficult types of diagnoses 
especially concerned with contributory goals. 

Our conviction, then, is that a very vital part of counseling can be 
performed only by the classroom teacher. Even if more time were 
available to special non-teacher counselors, their counseling alone would 
not be very effective because they themselves could not provide, when 
needed, the learning experiences their counseling activities revealed as 
desirable. Such provision cannot be made when the functions of guid- 
ance and instruction are the responsibilities of two separate groups of 
workers. 

It is of course obvious to every informed observer that the class- 
room teacher in the secondary school as traditionally organized and in 
the departmentalized elementary school cannot adequately perform 
these functions of guidance. This is equally true of the typical college 
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situation. In such schools the teacher or instructor is usually associated 
with the student only in the one subject taught by him. Furthermore, 
it is not unusual for the teacher in the conventional school to have one 
hundred fifty or more different students in one day. It is clearly 
impossible for the classroom teacher effectively to function as a guide 
to youth without some sort of administrative reorganization that will 
provide a coordinated, cooperative guidance service involving the 
entire school staff. 

h. Principles Underlying the Organization for Guidance. What 
might an ideal situation look like? ” is a natural question at this point. 
Although the details of staff organization and of administration will be 
treated in some detail in Chapter X, we may here outline what might 
be regarded as an approximation to one type of an ideal program. 

Ideally, there would be no such thing as a separate or self-contained 
guidance program. Rather, guidance and instruction would be func- 
tioning as inseparable parts of a unitary educative process. The needs 
of students would constitute the stuff out of which a broadly defined 
scope would be formulated for the school curriculum. The sequence of 
the experiences suggested by this scope would tentatively be determined 
by the best possible estimates as to the identity of the learning experi- 
ences that would prove most meaningful and most worth while on each 
of the various levels of maturity. (The reader will find this discussed 
in more detail in Chapter IX.) 

This broadly defined curricular scope would constitute the charter 
of freedom within which all educational workers, be they teachers, 
teacher-counselors, special counselors, supervisors, administrators, or 
what not, would function. This scope would of course be modified as 
new discoveries in biology, psychology, and sociology make modifica- 
tions desirable or necessary. 

All the types of information and help formerly called ' guidance ' 
would be provided for along with all other necessary or desirable learn- 
ings in the scope and sequence as thus cooperatively defined by the total 
faculty group, working in conjunction with parents and students. There 
would thus be no classes or courses set aside and labelled ‘ life-career ' 
or ^ group guidance.’ The important problems formerly treated in a 
more or less fragmentary and ' cold-storage ’ manner in such courses 
would have become part of the very heart of the school’s program. 
Much of what now passes for guidance content in such courses, it can 
easily be demonstrated, was introduced into the schools and so labelled 
precisely because the desirable learnings that this content afforded were 
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not provided for by the non-functional course of study inherited from a 
former day. The most casual examination of the types of information 
ordinarily dealt with in connection with the so-called ‘informative 
phase ’ of guidance will reveal them to be functional materials variously 
borrowed from the social studies, the sciences, and other broad fields. 

In a functional curriculum intelligently conceived within the frame- 
work of a validly defined scope and sequence formulation, in which 
guidance and instruction would be viewed as inseparable parts of the 
educative process, the learning experiences of students would be organ- 
ized around meaningful life problems having a real social significance 
to them. These problems would grow out of the life experiences of the 
students, which the school, incidentally, had had a hand in shaping. 

Each school would be so organized and so administered that it 
would be possible for one well qualified person to have intimate and 
continuous contacts over a series of years with a given group of say, 
from thirty to forty students. These teacher-counselors would serve 
in the composite capacity of guide, instructor, and director of instruc- 
tion for their respective groups with reference to the core or common 
experiences afforded by the school; in addition, the special interests and 
needs of various groups of students (e.g., for higher mathematics, tech- 
nical science, etc.) would be met in specialized courses taught by special- 
ized teachers outside of, or beyond, these core experiences. These 
teacher-counselors should of course be specially qualified and given 
sufficient time and adequate facilities to do their work effectively. Each 
would be assisted in discharging the inseparable functions of guidance 
and instruction for a given group of students by a ‘ team ' of teachers 
representing respectively the various broad fields of interest and en- 
deavor (social studies, science, language arts, practical arts, etc.) with 
which a fimctional curriculum would be concerned. A given ‘ team- 
member teacher ’ would of course work with more than one teacher- 
counselor, and hence with more than one group of thirty to forty 
students. Also, a given teacher-counselor might serve for a portion 
of the day as a ‘ team-member teacher ’ representing some one or more 
broad fields under some one or more other teacher-counselors. 

The major responsibility for the diagnosing and the counseling, as 
well as for the instructing, of the students in question would thus fall 
to the adequately trained teacher-counselor aided by his cooperating 
‘ team.’ In addition, there would be available specialized services of 
a more expert natiue in connection with every aspect of the work. 
The primary rfile of these specialized workers, however, would be that 
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of a teacher of teacher-counselors and teachers, and of consultant. All 
the diagnosing and counseling done by these specialists would defi- 
nitely and intimately be coordinated with that performed by the 
teacher-counselor and his team of teachers. 

To sum up, then, we may say that three principles would carefully be 
observed in schools thus attempting adequately to meet the functional 
needs of students through a union of guidance and instruction: 

First, the teacher-counselor, working closely with the team-member 
representatives of the various broad fields of the curriculum who are 
jointly responsible with him for the growth and development of a given 
group of students along all desirable lines as defined by the scope of the 
curriculum, would be given the freedom, the time, and the facilities 
necessary continuously to diagnose these students and to assist them in 
self-appraisals, to the end that worthy and appropriate purposes and 
goals may be formulated by them. The cooperating team would have 
the benefit of any needed assistance from outside specialists in perform- 
ing these diagnoses. 

Second, the teacher-counselor and his team would have the freedom 
to draw upon any learning experiences falling within the scope of the 
schooFs offerings that they might deem desirable in the pursuit by their 
students of the purposes and goals thus formulated. In this there would 
be much cooperative planning by the teacher-counselor and his team 
for cooperative or correlated teaching. In this planning the student 
would play a prominent role. Thus students would be engaged in learn- 
ing experiences that they had purposed and planned under the guid- 
ance of the teacher-counselor and his team. All students would also 
have a significant part in the appraising and evaluating of what was 
done 

Third, the teacher-counselor would be given the freedom, the time, 
and the facilities necessary to counsel continuously and informally with 
the students in his group in satisfaction of their numerous unique per- 
sonal perplexities and problems. Similar, though perhaps less ex- 
tended, provisions would be made for such counseling by each teacher 
member of the team who has something of value to contribute to the 
resolving of any given student's problems. 

The three functions — diagnosing, assisting in the developing of 
purposes and the formulating of goals, and providing needed func- 
tional learning experiences — would thus be viewed and discharged as 
intimately interrelated and inseparable parts of the total educative 
process. These would not be expected to occur in one-two-three order. 
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Rather, all would be regarded as intimately intertwined essential parts 
of a whole or unitary process. 

Exactly how such an educational program is to be organized and 
administered will of course vary considerably from school to school 
No one ^ best ^ detailed plan can possibly be formulated and mechan- 
ically applied. In every situation, the plan tentatively adopted should 
be drawn up with a keen and critical eye to all such important con- 
ditioning factors as the preparation, ability, and willingness of teach- 
ers; physical facts of space and equipment; estimated financial out- 
lay ; the ' climate ^ of opinion among students and parents, and the 
like. In every situation, however, one of the first tasks is clearly that 
of engaging teachers and school patrons in the cooperative task of 
formulating the scope and sequence of a curriculum that should be 
valid for present-day and probable future democracy and that should 
take realistic and careful account of all of the functional needs of all 
students in terms of aU types of desirable development. 
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I. Introduction: The Essential Task of the School 

Education itself, along with the schools, has too often been appraised 
in terms of size of the school system, cost of buildings, number of books 
in the library, inventory value of the equipment, the acres of grounds, 
landscaping, training and experience of staff members, and other tangi- 
ble assets that attract the public eye. In reports and charts schoolmen 
are sometimes guilty of ' playing up ’ these aspects of the school pro- 
gram. But suppose the public were to make a perfectly legitimate de- 
mand by saying: Yes, the financial report is sound, the buildings seem 
adequate and are pleasing to look at, the teachers are well trained, and 
the business management of the schools appears efficient, but just ex- 
actly what are the schools contributing to the development and growth 
of our children? Tell us, precisely what are they gaining by being in 
school that they do not get outside the classroom buildings? ” How 
most teachers and administrators would squirm if pressed for an an- 
swer ! And yet, for both adequate guidance and instruction, an answer 
is essential. 

Any adjustment the administrator makes in the school program 
should be preceded by a thoroughgoing consideration of the abilities, 
achievements, needs, interests, and activities of the pupils, of how these 
characteristics have been influenced by the school environment, of the 
probable effects of the administrative change upon pupil behavior and 
habits. Suppose he wishes to make a change in personnel by replacing a 
sixth-grade teacher. Has the present teacher been ineffective? What 
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are the behavior traits of the pupils that show her ineffectiveness? For, 
after all, teaching can be effective or ineffective only in terms of the 
pupils who are being taught. 

Likewise, any change in the course of study assumes probable future 
changes in the behavior of children. What types of growth have the 
old courses of study encouraged or actually induced? In what ways 
did they stifle development that now seems essential? How will pupils 
act, feel, or think differently because they have been educated in the 
new schools operating with a broader curriculum and in terms of a 
more dynamic social philosophy ; how will they differ from those of older 
generations who grew and developed under a course of study consisting 
primarily of reading, writing, arithmetic, other skills and subject mat- 
ter? Of what value is a new curriculum unless it brings about more 
significant changes in the lives of children for whom it is set up? 

Similar questions can be raised concerning the value of the teacher. 
Experts in the field of guidance have long felt the need for teachers with 
sufficient technical training to serve also as counselors. Now that 
schools are employing teacher-counselors, what is the effect of their 
work upon the behavior patterns of pupils? Again, how do these pupils 
differ from others in schools where there are no technically trained and 
sympathetic counselors? Have these children made, and will they con- 
tinue to make, more satisfactory personal, social, and educational ad- 
justments? Bo they better understand themselves — their abilities, 
their achievements, their interests, their desires, their emotional life, 
their esthetic impulses, their actions — because they have come under 
the influence of a trained counselor? These are crucial questions that 
every guidance worker must face if he is perfectly honest with himself, 
with his students, and with their parents. He cannot, as some are prone 
to do, dismiss the problem of evaluation with such an implicit Jehovah- 
like, egocentric faith in himself and what he is doing that he never ques- 
tions the effectiveness of his work or program. Nor can he truthfully 
say, if he is informed concerning the developments in the field of meas- 
urement, that all tests are worthless and that any attempt to evaluate 
focuses attention upon fragments of the child^s total experiences when 
education must concentrate upon the ' whole child.^ As a matter of fact, 
emphasis upon the ^ whole child ' is nothing more than a stress upon as 
many aspects of the child's development as educators can conceive; not 
an over-emphasis upon one trait to the exclusion of others. It is, there- 
fore, not inimical to a sound theory of measurement. In thought, this 
tendency has had a long history; in practice, a short one. 
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In measurement, however, emphasis has been placed upon a few 
traits that could be observed rather easily while others were ignored. 
Fortunately for the guidance worker, a new day has arrived when each 
test or observation is used for what it is worth with full awareness of its 
limitations ; when attempts are being made to appraise all directions of 
growth ; when a lack of techniques to observe important developments 
of the child is fully recognized and efforts are put forth not to ignore 
these developments in the educational process; and when teachers, 
counselors, school administrators, and test technicians are acquiring a 
new philosophy of measmement that calls for a program of continuous 
appraisal of pupils’ needs, achievements, and adjustments by the best 
available methods. 

Although this new concept of measurement and evaluation pervades 
all aspects of the school system, the following sections of this chapter 
wall deal particularly with its application to counseling and guidance. 
They will provide the teacher-counselor with a critical review of the 
techniques available to appraise students, the use of which should yield 
a better mutual understanding, so that counseling may proceed more 
effectively. The various phases of the total problem will be discussed 
in this chapter and the next, in the following order: (a) kinds of infor- 
mation about students, (b) techniques for securing information regard- 
ing students, (c) a critical evaluation of customary methods of diagnosis 
and self-appraisal, (d) interpretation and clinical use of diagnostic 
techniques, (e) appraisal as a continuous process, and (/) appraising as- 
pects of student achievement (in Chapter III) , 

II. Kinds of Infobmation about Students 

A basic principle of guidance and of the educational program as it 
has been discussed in Chapter I is that much information about students 
must be secured if we are to plan educational processes to meet their 
needs. Information gained from a cross-section of their present status 
of needs, abilities, and interests must be supplemented by genetic or 
developmental studies that give the background and development of 
this present status. In the paragraphs to follow there will be no dis- 
tinction drawm between cross-section and genetic studies of the stu- 
dent, since the two approaches are to be considered as mutually self- 
supporting, For example, a low home-adjustment score on the Bell 
Adjustment Inventory must be interpreted through home observation, 
interviews with the student and with parents, and possibly reference to 
the case-history blank. On the other hand, one may be able to inter- 
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pret the history of poor school achievement and social maladjustment 
through information secured on the Adjustment Inventory, 

The chief kinds of information that must be studied in order that 
counselor or teacher may understand the student and the student under- 
stand himself are: 

1. The record of his previous school experience 

2. His aptitudes and abilities 

3. His home background and community environment 

4. His goals and purposes 

5. His mterests, likes, and dislikes 

6. His social development and adjustment 

7. His emotional status 

8. His health record and present health status 

9. His economic and financial status 

These nine kinds of information will next be considered in order. 

1. Previous School Experience 

Previous school experience is important for an understanding of the 
present status of the pupil and for the prediction of his future develop- 
ment. Numerous studies have indicated the close relation between pre- 
vious school grades and academic standing in the school of present 
residence, whether in the junior high school, the senior high school, or the 
college. Strang ^ summarizes a variety of such studies and quotes cor- 
relation coefficients of from .48 to .81 between average high-school 
marks and average college marks, Lee ^ briefly discusses the relation- 
ship of elementary-school marks and high-school marks. All studies 
have pointed to the value of using several criteria for prediction, such 
as a combination of school marks, intelligence tests, and personality 
ratings. 

This emphasis upon prediction should not be misunderstood. A 
close relation between previous school marks and present marks merely 
means that (1) grades are being stressed as the important factor of 
school experience and (2) the methods and materials of each school 
unit are similar to those of succeeding imits. As will be noted in Section 
IV of this chapter, both of these emphases are subject to severe criticism. 

There is much more than meets the eye on even the most formal of 

1 Ruth Strang Personal Development and Guidance in College and Second- 
ary School. Pp 92-110. (Harper and Brothers: New York, 1934) 

2 J. M. Lee. A Guide to MeasiLrement in the Secondary Schools. Pp. 77-80. 
(D. Appleton-Century Company. New York, 1936) 
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school record cards. The student^s response to certain courses and to 
certain teachers, his high and his low areas of achievement, the con- 
sistency with which these high and low levels are maintained, evidences 
of growth and maturity in his response to class work, the extent to 
which he has achieved in proportion to assumed or tested general ability 
and cultural background — all these, and more, can be read from the 
academic record and can be compared with other information about the 
student. Grades are seldom important in themselves. The ' average ' 
grade is an artifact, since all students are ‘ normal ' within the bounda- 
ries of their abilities and opportunities. A grade of ‘ D ’ is as ' normal ’ 
for one student as a grade of ‘ C ' for another. The real value of a study 
of grades and academic records is what they may reveal about unique- 
ness of character and personality, about growth, and about needs. 

If records of them exist, the student^s previous extra-classroom ac- 
tivities should be studied as a phase, and often a most important 
one, of his previous school curriculum. If such records do not exist, 
then a student inventory sheet often supplies even more than would 
the records. The totality of a student^s previous school experience is 
the important consideration, since a single phase of this experience, 
classroom work, cannot be interpreted apart from the whole. 

The value of a study of previous school experience must not be un- 
derestimated, We give lip service to the use of previous records, but 
often we study them very superficially. In addition to the records 
themselves, information from case-history and student-inventory blanks 
and from teacher ratings are valuable sources to be used, the nature and 
critical use of which -will be discussed later in this chapter. 

2. Aptitudes and Abilities 

The importance of this kind of information is so obvious that it 
needs only small mention. The variety and nature of these aptitudes 
and abilities is such, however, that considerable attention should be 
devoted to the topic. In the first place, aptitudes and abilities are linked 
together here because it is not wise to attempt to distinguish between 
them on the theoretical ground that the first connotes innate capacity 
and the second, capacity plus training. 

Bingham, in his recent book ^ on the subject, has taken a pronoimced 
stand in this matter. He makes no attempt to distinguish between in- 
nate and learned factors in aptitudes. As he wisely states, we are 

^ W. V. Bingham. Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing. Pp, 16-23. (Harper and 
Brothers: New York, 1937) 
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primarily interested in a student’s characteristics as they now are and 
as they are indicative of future potentialities. ‘ Ability ’ may be de- 
fined as more easily measurable than aptitude, as more specific in na- 
ture, and as consisting of “ the power to make specific responses.” ' Ap- 
titude ’ is a more inclusive term, with the possibility of several abilities 
entering into aptitude for this or that. It implies more than actual and 
potential abilities, since ' aptitude for something ’ connotes general fit- 
ness for the vocation or activity in question, to be measured in terms of 
capacity for learning the necessary abilities and satisfactions resulting 
from the experience. In fact, one might think of ^ aptitudes ’ as such an 
inclusive term that all other sources of information contribute to their 
determination. 

The practical implication of these definitions lies in the necessity 
for the teacher-counselor, administrator, or guidance specialist to see 
that aptitude for any task consists of a constellation of factors. No 
single factor or measuring instrument can fully predict aptitude, unless 
it be ^ aptitude ’ for a specific skill or ability, or prediction of aptitude 
for a task that has carefully set boundary lines and specifically stated 
limitations. Aptitude for school achievement, for example, consists of 
more than mental capacity. The presence or absence of certain study 
skills, persistence factors in learning, motivation or purposes in learn- 
ing, satisfactions to be derived, and cultural background are all signifi- 
cant determiners of aptitude for academic achievement. 

The discernment of vocational aptitude is even more complex, for 
here the constellation of factors entering into aptitude must distinguish 
between prediction of success in the training program required for en- 
trance into the vocation and success in the vocation itself. Many a so- 
called ‘measure of vocational aptitude’ has been validated against 
grades in academic training curricula and a false or incomplete assump- 
tion is thereby encouraged. The diflSculty of securing an adequate cri- 
terion of vocational ‘success’ or achievement is a well-recognized 
problem for the vocational psychologist. 

One further basic statement remains to be made. This has been well 
expressed by Bingham: 

To repeat: aptitude tests do not directly measure future accomplish- 
ment. They make no such pretense. They measure present perform- 
ance. Then, in so far as behavior, past and present, is known to be 
symptomatic of future potentialities, the estimate is necessarily in terms 
of probabilities only?' 

^ Ibid., p. 22. 
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Techniques for securing information about student aptitudes and 
abilities are manifold* Academic records are valuable but must be in- 
terpreted cautiously, since motivation for school work, teaching meth- 
ods, immediacy of the interests tapped, and other factors are reflected 
in the reported grade. There is no one-to-one relation between grades 
and aptitude for learning. Tests for determining general aptitude (in- 
telligence) , school success, vocational success, and the like provide an- 
other technique that is to be critically discussed a few pages farther 
on. Rating scales and other personality measures, student and parent 
inventories, and autobiographical material, all aid in indicating inci- 
dental aptitude factors and the motivation, or drive, that vitally affects 
the realization of potential aptitude. Specific school -subject abilities 
are rather simply determined through achievement records, achieve- 
ment tests, and prognostic tests, but the measurement of the basic skills 
and attitudes that enter into the more complex aptitudes is a more fun- 
damental and difficult matter. 

The emphasis that has just been given to the determination of stu- 
dent strengths and abilities has been deliberately designed to take pre- 
cedence over the traditional school emphasis upon weaknesses and 
disabilities. More constructive assistance can be given to students by 
building in them a sense of self-confidence and a knowledge of achieve- 
ment possibilities than by the opposing method of constantly (often 
with a superior, adult attitude) pointing to what a student cannot do 
and should learn to do. This student understanding of strengths, how- 
ever, must be accompanied by equal insight into limitations and sig- 
nificant disabilities. 

There are educational and vocational limits for almost every stu- 
dent. These may be inadequate general mental aptitude, specific sub- 
ject handicaps, physical limitations, racial barriers, or economic limita- 
tions as to the amount of training that can be secured. The story is 
told of a Negro youth who was encouraged to enter the vocational 
training course in preparation for becoming a tinsmith. He had the 
requisite mechanical aptitude and liked the work. After four years in 
a vocational high school he (and his counselor!) learned that labor 
organization regulations in that section of the country barred him from 
practicing the trade for which he had trained. It is vital to understand 
the social setting of a vocation or of an educational institution. A stu- 
dent does not enter a high school or a college in isolation; rather, he be- 
comes a member of a social group. Not to appreciate the racial or eco- 
nomic barriers set up by the group (not all schools and colleges in 
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America function democratically) is to court frustration and disaster. 
Nor does a student prepare for a vocation per se; he prepares for living 
in a certain physical and social milieu. Health and physical strength 
may be limiting factors as great as lack of adequate intelligence. Like- 
wise reading disabilities, poor study skills, or lack of consistent purpose 
are to be considered school disabilities. Limitations and disabilities 
need diagnosis, recognition, and possibly treatment if the school is to 
develop student insight into the facing of realities. 

3. Home Background and Community Environment 

The recent attention given to principles of Gestalt psychology has 
assisted in further focussing emphasis upon seeing the student in his en- 
vironment, It is not possible to appraise him otherwise, since he never 
exists apart from it. This means that grades or tests cannot be inter- 
preted except in the light of total school, home, and community en- 
vironment. It means, practically, that the teacher or counselor cannot 
understand any classroom or school activity of the student without an 
awareness of the out-of-school influences affecting him. 

Much more attention has been given to information concerning the 
home of the pupil at the elementary-school than at the secondary-school 
and the college levels. This seems to be based upon an assumption 
that the school must attempt to bridge the gap between the home and 
first few years of school by achieving more home contacts. If this is all 
that is assumed, then the necessity for home contacts becomes less 
as the child grows older and more self-reliant. This, however, is a minor 
consideration in comparison with the more fundamental one that stu- 
dent appraisal cannot be made at any level without taking into account 
home and community environment. Nor should the home itself receive 
more attention than the community. Often the geography, rural or 
urban nature, and economic level of a community go far to explain 
student behavior and current levels of abilities, interests, and social 
development. 

Many college students have a tremendous adjustment to make in 
shifting from their home communities to a college campus. Two in- 
stances come to mind: one, a boy who arrived on the Stanford campus 
from the mountains of northern California; the other, a boy who came 
to the University of Minnesota from the woods and lakes region of 
northern Minnesota, Not only were these lads uncouth and uncom- 
fortable in the more sophisticated atmosphere of a college campus, but 
they were also acutely lonely for their trees and mountains, for the 
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spaciousness and quiet of their “ hills of home.’^ Their entire college 
experience was inexplicable apart from this background. The sequel 
may be interesting. One lad went from bad to worse in his loneliness 
and unhappiness and became so pronounced a schizophrenic that he had 
to be sent home and finally to an institution. The writer still has some 
of his wistful and crude attempts at poetry. The other boy, after some 
terrific struggles alone, was ' discovered ’ and taken into a faculty family 
where the confiict was lessened through sympathy and discussion. He 
became interested in college journalism — a far cry from woods and 
hills ! — and developed into a forceful student. The first boy’s home 
background was poor, with foreign parentage and a history of neurotic 
tendencies and an unsympathetic father. The second boy was from 
a home of some culture in a small town where the father was editor of 
the weekly newspaper and a man of homely wisdom and kindliness. In 
such instances as these, both community environment and home influ- 
ence were important and supplementary factors in the total situation 
of the student and his life in school. 

Information of the sort under discussion may best be secured through 
direct home contacts and visits with parents in home or school. For 
ordinary use, a formal rating blank, such as the Sims Score Card for 
Socio-Economic Status, the Chapin Home and Social Environment Rat- 
ing Scale, or the Whittier Scale of Grading Home Conditions, is not 
advocated. These are most valuable for research studies or for analysis 
of cases needing intensive attention. The visiting teacher has been ap- 
pointed in many places, but her work is often restricted to ^ problem 
cases.’ Furthermore, unless what she learns is shared completely with 
other teachers, one great value of the information is not realized. 

If direct home contacts cannot be secured, then the use of an in- 
ventory blank to be filled out by the student or an inventory blank for 
the parents, autobiographical material, information secured by the 
school nurse and physician, or what is learned from casual references 
made by a student’s associates, are possible approaches. The school 
census, too, is a normal and effective approach to at least brief home 
introductions. 

A student’s friends and associates have been mentioned as a source 
of information about his social adjustment or financial difficulties. But 
they are more than mere sources of information, since they form an im- 
portant element in the student’s environment. The influence of asso- 
ciates has been frequently mentioned in delinquency studies, but it 
should be recognized as an equally important influence for good. An 
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examination of a student^s friends may reveal much as to his social 
development, compensations, and frustrations. By the same token, in- 
troducing new associates into his environment may be the best possible 
therapy. 


4. Goals and Purposes of Students 

The development of student goals and purposes is all-important to 
the educational philosophy presented in this Yearbook. A student’s 
goal is central to all that takes place in his educational experience. In- 
formation regarding present goals therefore becomes vital as an ap- 
proach to better motivation and the development of a more adequate 
purpose-pattern. Teacher-goals are often erroneously assumed to be 
pupil-goals, but an educational program based upon such an assump- 
tion is not the concern of this Yearbook. 

Purposes and goals may be specific and immediate, or central and 
more remote. The former are often neglected at a time when the stu- 
dent is being admonished to make a far-reaching educational, voca- 
tional, or life decision. Such decisions are not events, but processes, and 
the immediate goals, interests, and needs of the student contribute 
largely to their development. 

There has been emphasis upon making a ' goal ’ mean a ' vocational 
goal.’ This is largely the result of a money-value emphasis on educa- 
tion that often completely nullifies the personality development and 
deep-seated personal values that should be inherent in the educational 
experience of the student. Studies of the vocational decisions of stu- 
dents are legion and somewhat meaningless. It would be much more 
significant to study the specific needs, interests, and purposes of stu- 
dents, so that, through a curriculum consisting of meaningful experi- 
ences, diagnosis, and counseling, they might develop a consistent and 
socially justified life pattern.^ Hopelessly high ambitions and those 
that act as compensation for poor social background, poor academic 
achievement, and frustrated parents need the most careful attention.^ 
They are as significant symptoms of future ineffectiveness and social 
maladjustment as a high temperature or severe pains are symptoms of 
physical malfunctioning. 

Techniques for the discovery of student purposes and goals may 

^ C. Gilbert Wrenn. Vocational guidance and the college curriculum.” 
Occwpatiovs, 16 : October, 1937, 36-40. 

2 C. Gilbert Wrenn, Leonard Ferguson, and John Kennedy. ^^Intelligence 
level and personality.” Journal of Social Psychology, 7: August, 1936, 301-508. 
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include the use of practically all those discussed later in Section III. In 
particular, the interview, inventory blank, autobiographical material, 
and observation are valuable. Since the guidance and counseling pro- 
gram as a whole is devoted to the development of student purpose, the 
steps in the process can be thought of as (1) discovery of present spe- 
cific purposes and central goals, (2) the use of these goals in making 
the educational experience more meaningful, and (3) the development 
of student insight into the necessity for a consistent pattern of far- 
reaching goals. 

The development of student insight is one of the most important 
functions of education. It should here be clearly stated that much of 
the labor involved in student appraisal is lost unless this information is 
used to assist the student to an understanding of himself. Guidance is 
based upon student self’-determinatioUj and this in turn is dependent 
upon information with which to develop insight as to capacities and 
goals. 

5. Interests, Likes and Dislikes 

Interests are a rather homely and familiar topic since these personal 
reactions enter into so much of everyday life. And that is just why the 
matter is introduced here. A student’s immediate interests and antip- 
athies go far to explain why he does well in this situation and poorly in 
that one. A teacher or counselor must be acquainted with the pattern 
of interests of a given student if he is to help him gain insight into what 
might be the most valuable school experiences. Here are two students: 
the one, a boy who has an intense interest in science and invention, the 
other, a boy who is curious about people and their motives. It should be 
easy to see how the respective interests of these two students can be 
utilized in discussing such topics as the Industrial Revolution, the 
World War, or the present labor situation, in considering club activities 
designed to improve the school, or in planning a year’s educational pro- 
gram and helping each boy to select the courses and school experiences 
most valuable to him. 

This broader use of the term ' interests ’ has been mentioned first 
since the common concept of interests is expressed in the question: 
“ What vocation are you interested in entering? ” The commonly con- 
ceived vocational interest or vocational choice is often quite temporary 
and based upon the slightest of information. Fryer’s well-known re- 
view of interest measurement ^ does not give much encouragement to the 

1 Douglas Fryer The Measurement of Interest in Relation to Human Adjust-- 
ment, (Henry Holt and Co.: New York, 1931. 488 pp.) 
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view that simple statements of choice of vocational or educational fu- 
ture are to be considered as permanent or valid. 

A pattern of interests as measured by any one of several tests, such 
as the Strong Vocational Interest Blank or the Garretson-Symonds In- 
terest Questionnaire for High-School Students^ is a much more valuable 
measure than is a single stated like or dislike. These patterns or cores 
of interests provide a very significant basis for counseling. Their meas- 
urement is discussed in Section III of this chapter. 

6. Social Development and Adjustment 

A student^s social adjustment often has been given serious consid- 
eration only when maladjustment is noted. One student once rather 
pathetically asked of the writer, Do I always have to get into trouble 
before someone knows that I exist? ” As a consequence of this attitude, 
much of the attention given to the social side of a student's develop- 
ment has been in the nature of regulations and restrictions that will 
prevent him from getting into trouble. 

This situation is entirely indefensible. Information about the extent 
to which a student finds satisfactions in his relations with fellow- 
students, and also the degree of his awareness of social responsibility 
and of the social implications of his experiences, are vital matters for 
the teacher and counselor. 

Information can be secured through the use of a variety of adjust- 
ment inventories (discussed in Section III). Observation of social 
relations in the school, classroom awareness of social factors, and symp- 
toms of emotional disturbance arising from social maladjustment are 
other means to be used (see Chapter VII). Student inventories and 
activity records that show the extent of participation and the satisfac- 
tions derived from taking part furnish another means of gauging social 
development.^ Clues are picked up every day if one has eyes to see the 
importance of ' social sensitivity ' ^ and growth in the effectiveness of 
social relations. 

7. Emotional Status 

Since Chapter VII of this Yearbook is devoted to “ Guidance in Per- 
sonality Development,” we need here merely to refer to the topic as one 

1 H. C. Link “ A test of four personality traits of adolescents ” Journal of 
Applied Psychology, 20 : October, 1936, 538. 

^ Hilda Taba. Social Sensitivity. Progressive Education Association Com- 
mission on Evaluation in the Eight-Year Study. (Ohio State University: Colum- 
bus, Ohio, 1936. Mimeographed. 50 pp.) 
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important kind of information about the student. Tests and inventories 
designed to * measure ^ emotional stability must always operate by in- 
direction. Inferences are based upon what the student says^ not upon 
what he does. Much can be done through trained observation to rec- 
ognize early symptoms of maladjustment. Treatment must often rest 
with specialists, since the factors involving emotional balance are deli- 
cate, indeed. Much can be done by the ^ generalist ' in seeing that men- 
tally healthy classroom and school conditions surroxmd the student. 
This prophylactic emphasis affects by change of environment such mat- 
ters as pressure on the student to maintain a certain scholastic average, 
a fixed curriculum for all, teacher attitude and tolerance, and many 
other everyday influences, the importance of which in determining emo- 
tional health cannot be overestimated. There is often more ^ informa- 
tion about ' student maladjustment than there is intelligent effort to 
prevent it. 

8. Health Record and Present Health 

Primary information from the health record can probably be inter- 
preted only by the school physician or nurse. Recommendation from 
them should be sought for every student in whom physical condition 
may affect school behavior. Such conditions as glandular malfunc- 
tioning, low basal metabolism, uncorrected vision, and malnutrition 
should be given as careful attention as the more common matters of 
heart, lungs, and dental conditions. In fact, the former often have a 
much closer relation to classroom behavior than the latter do. Teachers 
and counselors must be on the alert to recognize physical symptoms 
and to have the child report to a physician at once. Nervousness, 
apathy, scowling, tics, sallow or spotty complexions, and such matters 
can be observed every day in the classroom and may be symptoms of 
very great significance. 

Physical handicaps, whether of a specific nature or relating to gen- 
eral physical build and vitality, are of significance also in vocational 
choice and in considering the physical strain involved in certain highly 
competitive training programs like law and medicine. 

A second type of health information is the student’s reaction to his 
own health history. One section of the Bell Adjustment Inventory is 
devoted to this, as are certain phases of the studies in adolescence being 
conducted by the General College of the University of Minnesota and 
the Progressive Education Association. The tendency to overempha- 
size one’s health history and s 3 nmptoms, known as hypochondria, is per- 
haps more often found among teachers than among pupils ! It is in any 
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case a mentally unhealthy attitude indicative of undue self-centered- 
ness. 

Health and school records, observation, periodic health examina- 
tions, and student inventories are the techniques most widely used to 
secure information on student health. 

9. Economic and Financial Status 
The general economic status of the family is a matter of concern for 
teachers and counselors from kindergarten through college. It affects 
the cultural benefits in the home and is often an indirect measure of 
such cultmal influences as family sympathy with the school, adequate 
opportunities for home study, and number of books and magazines in 
the home. Economic status, although there are striking exceptions, 
affects a child’s feeling of self-respect among his fellows and influences 
his plans for the continuance of education 

The immediate financial problem of students is, of course, more im- 
portant in the high school and the college. A particularly pertinent dis- 
cussion of this for college students or for students planning on college 
is found in Williamson and Barley ^ in a chapter devoted to six aspects 
of student problems: financial, educational, vocational, social-emo- 
tional-personal, family, and health. A considerable amount of self- 
support in the high school or the college often involves experiences 
educationally valuable but may seriously limit the time permitted for 
other educational opportunities, or impair health. It is no longer 
wise to encourage students to go to college on a completely or largely 
self-supporting basis unless certain factors are taken into account ; such 
matters as health, mental level, the effectiveness of study habits, 
the presence or absence of Job skills that will enable the student to 
secure sufficient income without spending too many hoius per day on 
the job, and the possession of enough money to carry through the tran- 
sition period of the first semester or first year are illustrations. All 
these factors determine how many hours per day the student will have 
left for study and participation in the extra-classroom activities so 
necessary for a rounded educational experience. 

III. Techniques fob Secubing Infobmation about Students 
A traveler who desires to reach a given city by tomorrow morning 
might go by train, airplane, or car. His choice depends upon a number 

E. G. Williamson and G. J. Darley. Student Personnel Work. Pp. 183-189. 
(McQraw-Hill Book Company: New York, 1937) 
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of factors, such as distance, speed, ease, reliability, and economy. Or 
a teacher might wish to present to a class the salient features of a racial 
problem. His method, depending upon familiarity, availability, econ- 
omy, and validity for a given group of students, might be a novel on a 
racial issue, a presentation of facts and problems followed by class dis- 
cussion, an attitude test on racial equality followed by discussion, a 
talk by a Negro or a Chinaman, or a trip to a racially segregated area 
of the city. He might use any one of these methods in combination 
with others. Techniques, as discussed in this chapter, are intelligent, 
and presumably reliable, means of reaching desired ends. They are 
never, except for research study, ends in themselves. The counselor 
rarely holds interviews, gives tests, or makes ratings save to secure 
information or help students. 

The technique to be used depends upon its validity for securing the 
information desired, economy of time and money, and skill in adminis- 
tering and interpretating it. The techniques to be discussed are these: 
(1) tests, (2) records, (3) rating scales, (4) inventories of information, 
(5) observation, (6) autobiographical material, (7) interviews, and (8) 
case histories. 

Each technique will be analyzed and its usefulness and limitations 
suggested. In many instances, it will be understood, the selection and 
administration of such instruments as tests must be reserved for tech- 
nicians well-trained in clinical psychology and psychometrics. Certain 
characteristics and limitations of diagnostic methods will be treated in 
Section IV. 

1. Tests 

The history of testing in the United States is revealing. In the 1920^s, 
following the use of group intelligence tests in the World War, there was 
a strong stirge of interest in tests. Few persons, however, were well 
enough trained to understand their use and limitations and hence tests 
became a sort of panacea for all educational ills, and the testing move- 
ment became an educational fad. This was not the fault of many 
leaders in test construction, who unavailingly counseled a careful and 
discriminating use of such instruments and were themselves well aware 
of crudities of construction and limitations of function. The inevitable 
reaction set in and standardized tests were heartily condemned, often by 
the same school authorities who had been using them so undiscriminat- 
ingly. The term ' mental tester ^ became something of an opprobrium. 
The depression helped along the reaction, since the lack of money led 
to much rationalization as to why tests should not be used. 
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More and better tests are commercially available than ever before. 
Not to use them because of prejudice would be analogous to a surgeon’s 
refusing to buy certain new and valuable instruments designed to re- 
duce operation trauma or mortality percentages, because he didn’t like 
the metal they were made of or the name given to them. The solution 
lies in a trained and discriminating use of these invaluable instruments 
of diagnosis. Many tests on the market are valid for one purpose but 
invalid for another, are reliable measures when properly used but easily 
abused and misused as educational tools, or contain valuable clues and 
significant indications when rightly interpreted but become ridiculous 
and dangerous when misunderstood. For example, the teacher who 
thought a student was a moron because he had a score of 60 on the Otis 
Selj -Administering Test (confusing it with I. Q.), the teacher who at- 
tempted to force all her pupils in a small school up to the average of 
the national norms of a standardized achievement test, the teacher who 
used the Bernreuter Personality Inventory and then interpreted all high 
scores as ^ good ’ and low scores as ‘ bad ^ — such teachers as these are 
dangerous in any school and should not be allowed at large with test 
materials ! 

The number of tests available is bewilderingly large. Lee has listed 
610 commercially available tests useful in the secondary-school on the 
market in 1932.^ He further analyzed the publication dates of high- 
school tests (excluding the junior high school) and found the number 
of tests published year by year as follows: 

im mi im ms im im im im im mo isso mi 

nr nr ir nr nr nr i5~ ir ir if nr nr 

Hildreth’s 1933 Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales ^ con- 
tains 173 pages of test references, or about 3400 tests and test research 
references, classified under 64 headings. The bibliography published 
by Rutgers University lists 503 educational, psychological, and person- 
ality tests published between 1933 and 1935.® 

What will be discussed here are the broad divisions of tests with il- 

^ J. M. Lee. A Guide to Measurement in Secondary Schools. Pp. 11-16. (D. 
Appleton-Century Co.* New York, 1936) 

2 Gertrude H. Hildreth. A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales. 
(Psychological Corporation: New York, 1933. 242 pp.) 

® Oscar K Buros. Educational, Psychological and Personality Tests of 1938, 
1934, ctnd 1935. (School of Education, Rutgers University: New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, 1936. 83 pp.) 
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lustrations of each type and suggested uses. The classification used 
is a simple, pragmatic one; (a) tests of intelligence and general scho- 
lastic aptitude, (b) tests of achievement and educational processes, (o) 
tests of personality, attitudes, interests, and character, (d) tests of voca- 
tional aptitudes and skills, and (e) guidance tests and inventories. No 
attempt will be made to classify every published test under one of these 
five divisions, but within them will be foimd practically all tests used 
by the teacher and counselor. The bibliography at the end of the 
chapter contains references to test bibliographies for different school 
levels. 

a. Intelligence Tests, Tests of intelligence are among the oldest of 
published tests. Their function is to measure potential capacity for 
intellectual work, or the ability to learn in a school situation. Without 
entering into a discussion of the nature of intelligence, two statements 
are pertinent: (1) the quotation from Bingham in Section I, 2 of this 
chapter should be recalled to make clear the meaning of ^ capacity 
and (2) it should be stressed that, for educational workers, tests of in- 
telligence and scholastic aptitude are most significant, insofar as they 
indicate capacity for school work. Most so-called tests of ^ intelli- 
gence ' should be called tests of ' scholastic aptitude ’ when used for 
school purposes. Educational workers are not interested in intelligence 
'P&r se in the schools and much harm has been done by talking too glibly 
of it as though ‘ intelligence ^ were as well-defined a concept as color of 
hair or height. Educational workers are prone to the weakness of per- 
mitting high-sounding technical phrases to trip from their tongues as 
smoothly as though their meanings were clearly known. 

Teachers and users of tests should also be thoroughly alert to the 
significance of what Kelley called the ' jangle fallacy ’ ^ wherein the 
terms 'achievement’ and 'intelligence’ sound as though they were 
separate concepts. They 'jangle’ differently; therefore we assume 
that they are different. Kelley’s research, cited in the reference just 
given, leads him to believe that there is at least 90 percent community 
of function between ' intelligence ’ tests and ' achievement test bat- 
teries.’ 

There is an apparent swing toward using ' batteries ’ of achievement 
tests either to replace or to supplement group-intelligence tests. There 
is as yet no adequate substitute for the individual intelligence test, of 


1 T, L. Kelley. Interpretation of Educational Measurements. Pp. 62-64 and 
206-208. (World Book Company: Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1927) 
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which the new revision of the Stanford-Binet is the most adequate.^ 
Some recent achievement-test batteries are the Metropolitan, New 
Stanford, Progressive, Modem, and Sones-Harry Achievement tests 
and the Unit Scales of Attainment, all described by Lee (see Bibliog- 
raphy) ; the Iowa Every-Pupil Tests of Basic Skills for Grades VI- 
VIII, listed by Buros (see Bibliogi'aphy) ; and the Cooperative Tests 
for College and High School (New York, Cooperative Test Service). 

Intelligence tests are often utilized in vocational guidance. Their 
use is valid provided supplementary information is available. Negative 
counseling away from a poorly chosen objective, sometimes called 
^ downgrading ’ of vocational ambition, frequently hinges upon the 
ability revealed in an intelligence test. This is a dangerous procedure 
unless proper safeguarding is provided against student frustration, 
generalizations about vocational demands, and too great dependence 
upon score alone. Two recent publications on occupational informa- 
tion are cited; the first, a fundamental research study, the second, an 
excellent text for high-school and college students, in which occupations 
are grouped functionally and many factual data are given.^ Intelli- 
gence level is an important factor also in the degree of consideration 
to be given to stated vocational choice.® 

The chief use of intelligence tests or achievement-test batteries is 
for the determination of general scholastic aptitude, or capacity for 
achieving in school. The serious limitations of such tests will be dis- 
cussed in Section IV. They serve a definite and constructive purpose 
and no harm is done, if adequate supplementary measures are secured 
and if the limited service the test can perform under an educational 
philosophy that considers more than intellectual training is well recog- 
nized- 

6. Achievement Tests, Achievement tests have already been con- 
sidered and will be givep even more extensive treatment in Chapter III. 
They form the largest segment of published tests, partly as the result 
of undue emphasis upon subject matter per se. Construction by teach- 

1 Lewis M. Terman and Maud A. Merrill. Measuring Intelligence. (Hough- 
ton-Miffin Company: New York, 1937.) The test is discussed as a whole on pp. 
1-71, with a description and partial reproduction of the test on the pages following. 

2 P. E. Davidson and H. D. Anderson. Occupaticmal Mobility, (Stanford 
University Press: Stanford University, 1937. 203 pp.) 

E. G. Williamson. Students and Occupations. (Henry Holt and Company: 
New York, 1937. 437 pp ) 

® C Gilbert Wrenn. '' Intelligence and the vocational choices of college stu- 
dents.’^ Educational Record, 16: April, 1935, 217-219. 
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ers of achievement tests designed to measure the locally determined 
outcomes of courses and subject-fields is well discussed by Hawkes, 
Lindquist, and Mann (see Selected References), by Tyler, ^ and by 
Eurich and Johnson.® 

c. Personality Tests. Attempts to measure non-intellectual charac- 
teristics have proved baffing, partly because of the difiSculty of securing 
adequate criteria of validity, which must be behavior or conduct, and 
partly because so little can be measured directly and so much must be 
measured by inference. Shaffer, in an excellent discussion of this topic, 
indicates that present measurements of personality use the same three 
methods that have been used since early times; (1) observing the indi- 
vidual, (2) asking others questions about him, and (3) questioning him 
concerning his attitudes and beliefs.® Refinements of the method of 
observation result in tests y such as the Porteus.Maze Test or the Harts- 
horne-May Tests of Character. Rating scales are a refinement of 
asking others about an individual, while the refinement of our third 
method, questioning people about themselves, has resulted in the per- 
sonality questionnaire. Since rating scales and various types of tests 
are given separate treatment, the discussion here will be limited to 
questionnaires. 

Any method of questioning people about their attitudes and be- 
havior is subject to considerable error of inference. Is a person honest 
in what he says about himself; le., does he deliberately falsify or pre- 
sent his best side? Does what he says about himself correspond with 
his behavior; i.e., may he be self-deluded about his attitudes and habits? 
The personality questionnaire is the most widely used method of per- 
sonality determination and likewise the most abused. Here, as in in- 
telligence testing, whatever a questionnaire measures is given a trait- 
name, and thereafter teachers use that term just as though they 
understood its full implications or were sure that the test measured what 
the name implies. 

' Traits,' however, may overlap, and what is called one trait may 
contain a large measure of another trait. Bernreuter, for example, 
found that so-called 'introversion' correlated very highly with so- 

^ Ralph W. Tyler. Constructing Achievement Tests. (Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research, Ohio State University: Columbus, Ohio, 1934. 102 pp.) 

2 Committee on Educational Research. The Effective General College Cur- 
riculum as Revealed by Examination, Chapter HI. (University of Minnesota 
Press: Minneapolis, 1937) 

® L, F, Shaffer. The Psychology of Adjustment, Pp. 291-292. (Houghton- 
Mifflin Company: Boston, 1036) 
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called ' neurotic tendency/ It is at this point that the technique of 
factor analysis has been applied to personality measures with great 
advantage. Flanagan ^ found that the 125 items of the Bernreuter test, 
designed to measure four traits, measured four traits, but not the ones 
designated by Bernreuter, and that 96 percent of the weight was as- 
signed to two factors, or traits, while the other two were practically 
insignificant. Flanagan promptly grouped the most significant ques- 
tions from the Bernreuter test, ^ named ' his two traits and made a test 
out of them! These two traits, called self-confidence and sociability j 
are relatively independent, however, a thing we could not have been 
assured of without factor analysis. 

A related type of measure, but one far more useful in counseling, is 
BelFs Adjustment Inventory. It is more useful because ^ areas ' of ad- 
justment replace trait terms, so that results can be thought of as degree 
of adjustment in ' home,’ ' social,’ ^ health,’ and ^ emotional ’ spheres. 
It is validated against ^ well ’ and ' poorly ’ adjusted students as selected 
by teachers; this gives it an advantage over a test validated by the 
criterion of internal consistency alone. For counseling purposes it is 
vital to know something of the areas of adjustment or maladjustment, 
whereas the labeling of a student with a rather dubiously validated trait 
may be more harmful than helpful. 

The Symonds-Block Student Questionnaire is another measure of 
adjustment, or degree of satisfaction, with various phases of the stu- 
dent’s life, the school curriculum, teachers, fellow-students, and home 
life. To illustrate two methods of securing such information, the direc- 
tions and a few questions are given from the Bell and the Symonds- 
Block blanks. 


1 . 

The Adjustment Inventory^ 
by Hugh M. Bell 
Directions 

Are you interested in knowing more about your own personality? If you 
will answer honestly and thoughtfully all the questions on the pages that follow, 
it will be possible for you to obtain a better understanding of yourself. 

There are no right or wrong answers. Indicate your answer to each question 

1 J. C. Flanagan. Factor Analysis in the Study of Personality. (Stanford 
University Press* Stanford University, 1935. 103 pp.) 

2 Hugh M. Bell. The Adjustment Inventory. (Stanford University Press: 
Stanford University, 1934.) For high school and college. 
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by drawing a circle around the " Yes,” the '' No,” or the “ ? Use the question 
mark only when you are certain that you cannot answer Yes ” or “ No.” 
There is no time limit, but work rapidly. 

If you have 7iot been living with your parents, answer certain of the ques- 
tions with regard to the people with whom you have been living. 


Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 


? Do you daydream frequently? 

? Do you enjoy social gatherings just to be with people? 

? Did you ever have a strong desire to run away from home? 

? Has either of your parents insisted on your obeying him or 
her regardless of whether or not the request was reasonable? 
? Do you find it easy to ask others for help ? 

? Is either of your parents very easily irritated ? 

? Have you frequently been depressed because of low marks in 
school? 

? Do you frequently have spells of dizziness ? 

? Do you often feel fatigued when you get up in the morning? 


2 . 

Student Questionnaire’- 


by Percival M. Symonds and Virginia Lee Block 


Every student is probably satisfied with many of the conditions at home 
and in school. It is also probably true that there is no student who is entirely 
satisfied with all the conditions at home and in school. A number of state- 
ments concerning your feelings relative to home and school affairs have been 
printed below. Each statement is expressed in 5 different ways to indicate 
(to tell) 5 different ways which you might feel about the situation. 


Directions 

Read each sentence through carefully and decide which one of the five state- 
ments best expresses the way you feel. When you have come to a decision, 
write the number of the sentence which best expresses your feelings in the 
brackets which have been provided for this purpose in the left-hand margin of 
the page. Answer every question. There are two sample statements given 
below. Read these through very carefully before you begin and note how the 
numbers of the sentences selected have been written in the brackets in the left- 
hand margin. [Samples omitted] 

{) 1 All of my subjects will be helpful to me after I leave high school. 

2 Most of my subjects will be helpful to me after I leave high school. 

3 Borne of my subjects will be helpful to me after I leave high school. 

Percival M. Symonds and Virginia Lee Block. Student Questionnaire. 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University: New York City, 
1936.) For junior and senior high schools. 
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4 A very few of my subjects will be helpful to me after I leave high 
school, 

5 Not a single one of my subjects will be helpful to me after I leave high 
school. 

( ) 1 I am not a welcome member m any school club or other student organ- 

ization. 

2 In many of the clubs and other student organizations I am not a wel- 
come member. 

3 In a few of the clubs and other student organizations I am not a wel- 
come member. 

4 In one of the clubs and other student organizations I am not a wel- 
come member. 

6 I am a welcome member in all of the clubs and other student organiza- 
tions. 

( ) 1 My teachers never have any favorites and treat everyone the same. 

2 My teachers seldom give the pupils a chance to become favorites. 

3 Some of my teachers sometimes have favontes. 

4 Many of my teachers have favorites. 

5 All of my teachers have favorites to whom they give special attention. 

( ) 1 Pupils in general tend to give me very mvch more credit than I de- 
serve. 

2 Pupils in general tend to give me mpre credit than I deserve. 

3 Pupils in general tend to give me all the credit I deserve. 

4 Pupils in general tend to give me less credit than I deserve. 

5 Pupils in general tend to give me very much less credit than I de- 
serve. 

If space permitted one would normally discuss, in addition to the 
Bernreuter, Bell, and Symonds-Block tests, such adjustment and atti- 
tude questionnaires as Symonds' What Kind of a Year Are You Hav- 
ingf, Maller^s Character Sketches, Thurstone^s Attitude Scales, Rund- 
quist-Sletto^s Minnesota Scale for the Survey of Opinions, Tomlin’s The 
Best Thing To Do, Furfey’s Developmental Age Test, Thurstone’s Per- 
sonality Schedule, and Willoughby’s Emotional Maturity Scale. All 
these and others are listed or discussed in the bibliographies and refer- 
ences in the Selected References at the end of the chapter. In addi- 
tion to these, two mimeographed bulletins will be helpful,^ The first of 

^ David SegeL Selected List of Tests and Ratings for Social Adaptation. 
(Ofl&ce of Education Circular, Government Printing Office: Washington, D. C., 
No. 62, 1932. 11pp.) 

Wilhelmina Bennett, A Study of Several Well-Known Personality Tests. 
(Psychological Corporation: New York, October, 1933) 
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these has a particularly valuable section on personality measures for 
preschool and elementary-school pupils. 

In addition to adjustment and personality questionnaires, there 
have been numerous attempts to secure a quantitative measure of in- 
terests. Earlier mention has been made (Section II-5) of the value 
of determining interest patterns and the fact that these are more sig- 
nificant for student insight and more stable than are single interest 
choices. Following a pattern set by Freyd and Miner, most of the later 
measures use the technique of asking for ^Like,’ ^ Dislike/ or ^ Indiffer- 
ent ^ responses to many items. The most promising of these interest 
questionnaires are the Strong Vocational Interest Blank for upper years 
of the high school and college, the Garretson-Symonds Interest Qilcs- 
tionnaire for High^School Students, the Brainard-Stewart Specific 
Interest Inventory, and the Thurstone Vocational Interest Schedule, 

Of these, the Strong blank is the best standardized in terms of voca- 
tional interest patterns. Much research has been devoted to this blank 
during the last ten years — there is a book and twenty-eight research 
articles about it listed in the latest manual for the Vocational Interest 
Blank} There are separate forms, with scoring scales for twenty-eight 
vocations for men and eighteen vocations for women. It is the most 
satisfactory blank for use at the college level and is also useful for 
high-school seniors. 

The other interest measurement blanks can be described more 
briefly. 

The Garretson-Symonds Questionnaire ^ measures interest patterns 
associated with academic, technical, and commercial high-school curric- 
ula. It is reasonably well standardized and is valuable for high-school 
educational coimseling. 

The Brainard-Stewart Inventory ® aims to determine interest pat- 
terns in terms of type of activity preferred, such as physical, mechanical, 
social, esthetic, study, observation, leadership, and creative imagina- 
tion. It is not standardized for vocational patterns, although suggested 
groupings are given, nor does one know from the blank the overlapping 
of types of activity preferred. It is useful chiefly as a rough clue to 
activity preferences. 

The Thurstone Schedule ^ is based upon a factor analysis of voca- 

1 Stanford University Press: Stanford University, California. 

2 Bureau of Publications: Teachers College, Columbia University. 

^ Published by the Psychological Corporation, New York City. 

^ Published by the Pi^chological Corporation, New York City. 
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tional interest preference at the college level. Eight factors were found 
in the responses to degree of interest in eighty vocations. These factors 
are named in terms of the type of occupations most heavily represented 
in each factor: commercial, legal, athletic, academic, humanistic, bio- 
logical, physical science, and art. One might get similar results by 
giving the Strong blank and observing the groupings of vocational in- 
terest-patterns. By the use of factor analysis, these have been grouped 
by Strong into scientific vocations, legalistic vocations, human-relations 
vocations, and business vocations. 

A new Vocational Interest Inventory ^ has apparently been derived 
from the Strong blank. It is much easier to score than the Strong blank, 
but is much less well standardized. 

d. Tests of Vocational Aptitude and Skills. Consideration of tests 
of vocational grouping is essential to a well-rounded discussion of tests, 
although many of the' instruments of this kind are not valuable for 
school situations. Tests of vocational skill are seldom used in school, 
while those attempting to determine vocational aptitude, or capacity 
for learning skills in a given field, are few in number. These latter fall 
chiefly into two groups: tests for clerical aptitude and tests for me- 
chanical aptitude. In these two fields some good tests are on the mar- 
ket. The Minnesota Vocational Test for Clerical Workers ^ and the 
Minnesota Mechanical Assembly Test ^ are two of the more recent and 
more valid tests. The Johnson O^Connor Finger Dexterity Test and 
Tweezer Dexterity Test ^ are widely used in determining aptitude for 
factory bench work and other occupations demanding finger or instru- 
ment manipulation. In the fields of art and music the Meier-Seashore 
Art Judgment Test,^ the McAdory Art Judgment,^ the Seashore Meas- 
ure of Musical Talent, and the Drake Musical Memory Test ® are 
among the better known measures. 

In some other fields vocational aptitude tests have been attempted 


^ Glen U. Cleetm. Vocational Interest Inventory (McKnight and Mo- 
Knight: Bloomington, Illinois, 1937) 

2 Published by the Psychological Corporation, New York City. 

^ Distributed by Marietta Apparatus Company, Marietta, Ohio. 

^ Distributed by the Human Engineering Laboratory, Stevens Institute of 
Technology, Hoboken, New Jersey. 

® The Bureau of Educational Research, State University of Iowa, Iowa City. 
® The Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City. 

^ Distributed by the Columbia Graphophone Company, New York City, 
s Public School Publishing Company: Bloomington, Illinois. 
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but without satisfactory results. Tests of medical, legal, and teaching 
aptitude often correlate highly with tests of general intelligence and 
therefore serve no distinctive purpose. Often, also, they are validated 
against professional-school grades instead of vocational achievement 
(see Section II, 2) . 

Vocational aptitude is best predicted by observing the relation among 
a number of factors, such as mental ability, social development, interest 
pattern, and length of training possible. For most occupations, the re- 
quirements are too complex to permit of a determination of aptitude by 
one test. 

c. Guidance Tests and Inventories, The Kefauver-Hand Guid- 
ance Tests and Inventories ^ stand in a class by themselves. These 
recently published forms attempt to measure a student’s knowledge 
of the various types of information and the processes involved in self- 
appraisal and guidance. The battery consists of six tests and two 
inventories as follows: 

1. Educational Guidance Test 

2. Health Guidance Test 

3. Recreational Guidance Test 

4. Social-Civic Guidance Test 

5. Vocational Guidance Test 

6. Student-Judgment Guidance Test 

1. Inventory of Student Plans 

2. Inventory of Student Self-Ratings 

One basic assumption of a guidance program is that, if students are 
to choose wisely between alternatives, they must be informed regarding 
opportunities in society and in the school and must be shown methods 
of self-analysis. The first five of these tests measure the accuracy and 
extent of a student’s knowledge of social and school conditions; the 
sixth test measures the student’s knowledge of the limitations of various 
methods of self-analysis and the claims of charlatans. These tests have 
an interesting and honorable history. They are the outgrowth of six 
years of work by the authors under a grant from the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion. This grant was to support an evaluation study of guidance pro- 
grams in secondary schools.^ 

1 G. N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand. Guidance Tests and Inventories. 
Six tests, two inventories, manual, student profile chart, and class record. (World 
Book Company: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1937) 

2 See p. 7 of the Manual of the tests or a forthcoming book by the two 
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No norms are given, because the authors are convinced that no 
standard of knowledge of different sorts of guidance information can be 
set up for a given student or schooL 

As broad surveys of student information, these tests should be use- 
ful in any secondary-school guidance program. They give pertinent 
information as to gaps or misconceptions in the student^s background 
of information. They are the first battery of forms to give health, 
recreational and social-civic information as well as the more commonly 
considered educational and vocational information. Group guidance 
classes can be better taught if the students’ needs for information are 
known. 

The tests also provide an excellent ^ Student Profile Chart ’ for the 
purpose of determining the high and the low spots in a student’s back- 
ground of information in the six aspects represented by the tests. Such 
a profile of information can well be considered in connection with a 
profile of measured interests and abilities, and these in turn studied in 
connection with his stated goals and plans. 

The Inventories of Student Plans and Student Self-Ratings will be 
critically considered farther on. 

2. Records 

To secure information from records would seem to be so common an 
operation as to need little comment. As a matter of fact, the construc- 
tion and use of records is a technique requiring considerable thought 
and skill. Chapter IV discusses the neglect of records in the prepara- 
tion for the interview because they are poorly made or not easily 
available. 

Jones lists six fundamental principles for the making of records.^ 

1. Record facts about the student 

2. Record 071^2/ facts 

3. Record only facts that will be used 

4. Record facts in such a way that the maximum of data can be recorded 
in a minirmim of space 

5. Record facts in such a way that the significance of the information can be 
seen quickly 

6. Keep together all the facts regarding the individual 

authors, An Appraisal of Ouidcmce PrograTns in 8ec(mdary Schools, (To be pub- 
lished by the Macmillan Company.) 

^ A. J. Jones. Principles of Qmdance. Pp. 218-221. (McGraw-HiU Book 
Company: New York, revised ed., 1934) 
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Counselors can see that any record system embodying these six prin- 
ciples will be the result of much planning, foresight, and skill 

There is a variety of types of records that may be useful in a school 
situation, but the following should be considered a minimal list: 

1. Eecord of previous school grades, student activities, teacher ratings, 
and comments 

2. Eecord of present school grades 

3. Eecord of any tests given 

4. Eecord of background facts about pupils^ date of birth; about birth- 
place, occupation, and education of parents, etc, 

5. Attendance records and causes of absence 

6. Eecord of extra-classroom activities 

7. Eecord of interviews or of any t 3 rpe of counseling given 

8. Health record, including growth data 

9. Juvenile court, social agency, and emplo^unent record 

10. Eecord of teacher ratings 

Methods of recording information about students fall into three 
general classifications: (1) the pocket, or folder, type where a variety 
of record cards and sheets are kept together, (2) a central record card 
where all data are copied onto one card for each student, and (3) a 
combination of the two wherein a folder is used for memoranda, corre- 
spondence, etc., but both inside and outside flaps of the folder are spaced 
for the recording of essential information about a student. This latter 
form has become very popular in colleges as the result of the study of 
the American Council on Education on this subject ^ and should be much 
more used in elementary and secondary schools. The Council form- 
folder has been reproduced in many texts on guidance. It is intended 
for use in secondary schools as well as colleges. The writers have seen 
at least fifty very acceptable adaptations of it to local school or 
college situations. 

Much, also, has been said, but too little done, about cumulative rec- 
ords. The American Council folder is cumulative, and it would seem 
that no arguments in favor of the principle are necessary. What is 
more significant is the necessity for a study of the information needed 
in a given school and the actual incorporation of spaces for this informa- 
tion upon a centrally available and cumulative record form. 

In a recent study of guidance practices in 300 California high 


^ American Council on Education. Measurement and Gvidance of College 
Students j Chapter I. (Wilhams and Wilkins: Baltimore, 1933) 
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schools,^ 87 percent were found to use cumulative records, but only 57 
percent recorded personality ratings by teachers, 23 percent vocational 
experience, and 19 percent facts about social development. Formal 
data, though more easily secured and recorded, are often the least valu- 
able. It has already been suggested (Section II, 1), however, that 
much value can be derived from the most formal records and meager 
data by ‘ reading between the lines,’ seeing relations, growth and de- 
velopment, strong and weak points. 

The arrangement of the record form will go far toward suggesting 
relations and making the significance of material more apparent. One 
cleverly arranged for college use is described by Brintle ^ and one for 
secondary-school use by the Association of Secondary School Princi- 
pals.® Adaptation of these or of the American Council form is rela- 
tively simple. Jones (see Selected Pe/erences) lists other forms. When 
the kinds of information discussed in Section II of this chapter are 
sought, new and more appropriate record forms will be needed. Con- 
struction of these must be considered a continuous process, keeping pace 
with changes in educational emphasis. 

Three trends in the construction of records that stand out are: (1) 
the inclusion of more personal information about students, such as study 
habits, outstandmg activity achievements, personality characteristics, 
home conditions, etc. ; (2) the inclusion of information about a student 
secured in advance of his entrance to a given school unit; and (3) the 
inclusion of information (vocational, family, and social development) 
about students that has been collected after they leave high school or 
college. Certainly the problem of articulation from school unit to school 
unit, and from school life to life following school, can never be effected 
without adequate preschool and postschool information.^ 


^ Ting Hsuan Chen and William Proctor “ Guidance in secondary schools.” 
Cahjorma Journal of Secondary Education, 12 May, 1937, 268-273. 

* S. L. Brintle. "Practical prediction and guidance chart.” Junior College 
Journal, 3: March, 1933, 300-303. 

* Guidance in Secondary Schools. (Bulletin of the National Association of 
Secondary School Principals, No. 19, January, 1928 Pp. 72-78.) 

* Ralph W. Ogan. The Ohio Program of High School-College Integration. 
Bulletin of the Association of American Colleges, May, 1936; and in reprint form. 
(Supplementing this report is the record form used, “ Uniform College Information 
Blank of Ohio Colleges,” which may be secured from Herbert Toops, Secretary of 
the Ohio College Association, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio.) 
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3. Rating Scales 

The rating of others on behavior patterns and personality char- 
acteristics has been called by Shaffer ^ a mere refinement of the age-long 
practice of asking opinions concerning this man or that. As such, ^ rat- 
ing ^ will always be done It is the function of psychologists to refine 
the method and make it less subject to error, while it is the duty of 
teachers, counselors, and employers to use the best refinements avail- 
able. Despite the criticisms that have been made of ratings, they must 
still be considered an integral technique of diagnosis and guidance. 
The criticisms, in fact, have produced distinct improvements in method. 

For an account of the many experiments with rating scales, the cau- 
tions to be observed in rating, the elements of a good scale, and the 
limitations of interpretation, the reader is referred to the excellent dis- 
cussions by Symonds and by Bradshaw (see Selected References) . 
Here, a few principles of a good scale and of intelligent rating will be 
presented and one illustration, the graphic rating scale, will be dis- 
cussed. 

To make good judgments of another’s personality and character only 
a few refinements over ordinary observations are necessary, but these 
refinements are fundamental and difi&cxilt. The rating scale, or method, 
must call for judgments only on those behavior traits that are objec- 
tively observable; i.e., that can be seen in behavior rather than inferred 
or subjectively estimated. The traits to be rated must be small in num- 
ber, so that each will be a reasonably independent unit and not overlap 
another ; from three to five traits is the accepted maximum for a good 
scale.^ 

As to reliability, the number of raters should be from three to eight 
for the best composite judgment. Furthermore, some traits can be rated 
more reliably than others; for example, ' scholarship,’ ^ leadership,’ and 
‘ intellectual quickness ’ can be rated with much better agreement be- 
tween judges than can ‘ common sense,’ ‘ impulsiveness,’ or ' refine- 
ment.’ That is, “ traits which somehow leave their mark on things or 
infiuence external events are more reliably rated than qualities which 
are merely characteristics of the person being judged.” ® Greater re- 


1 L. F. Shaffer. Op. dt, p. 291. 

2 D. A. Robertson. “ Personnel methods.” The Educational Record, Supple- 
ment 9 * No. 8, July, 1928, 45. 

2 P. M. Symonds, Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. P. 106. (D. Apple- 
ton-Century Company: New York, 1931) 
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liability is possible when the raters are given soncie training or have 
experience in rating. 

Symonds sums up the matter of reliability admirably as follows: 

1. Ratings should be made in a systematic way. 

2. An extended period of observation should precede rating. 

3. It should be kept in mind that rating is something in which the 
rater may improve through practice just as he grows more skillful in 
judging the quality of handwriting or an English composition through 
practice. 

4. More attention should be paid to defining the qualities or traits to 
be rated, and more extensive definitions should be mtroduced. 

5. Single ratings should not be used in the rating of human qualities 
Sufficient reliability may be obtained only when a compromise is made of 
the independent judgment of from five to ten observers. 

6. For experimental purposes all ratings should be discarded except 
those which are at the extreme ends of the rating scale and those on which 
the raters are sure of their judgment. 

7. Traits for rating should be selected which experience shows yield 
better than average reliability. 

8. So far as possible, bias should be eliminated from ratings. Indi- 
viduals should not be expected to ^ve fair ratings when judging them- 
selves, friends, old acquaintances, or persons whom they much like or 
dislike, admire, or despise.^ 

Of the various types of rating scales that have been employed — the 
man-to-man, “Guess Who? self-ordinary-ideal, check-list, etc. — 
the graphic scale is generally considered to be most useful. In it the 
scale divisions run across the page. The best forms describe both the 
^ trait ' to be rated and the steps of the scale itself in terms of behavior 
that is observable to others. Furthermore, certain experiments with it 
have shown the decided advantage of asking for ^ behaviorgrams,^ or 
brief statements of observations supporting a given rating judgment 
(see Bradshaw in Selected Eeferences ) . Giving these statements tends 
to make the raters more objective and to add valuable anecdotal com- 
ments to the scale. A revision of the American Council Scale is re- 
produced as an embodiment of the features just discussed. This scale 
and the experiments accompanying its construction have had a wide 
influence upon rating techniques. 

The Haggerty-Olson-Wickman scale ® is another good example of 
the graphic form. 

1 Ibid., p, 114. 

2 Haggerty-Olson-Wickman. Behavior Rating Schedule, (World Book Com- 
pany* Yonkers-on-Hudson, 1930. 11 pp.) 
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^ Reproduced, by permission of the American Council on Education, from Measurement and Guidance of College Students, P. 75. 
(Williams and Wilkins: Baltimore, 1933) 
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4. Inventories of Information 

These might be described as blanks for the collection of supplemen- 
tary, personal, and background information about the student, his am- 
bition and interests, his family and home. They are informal and non- 
standardized. 

Such an inventory can be filled out prior to an interview or can be 
made part of an admissions blank.^ It may be used in interviewing, in 
interpreting test information, and in providing a generally better 
rounded picture of the student. An inventory of this sort should be 
made locally, so that the information needed in a given situation or 
considered valuable by a given teacher or counselor can be requested of 
persons competent to supply the information. 

The recently published Kefauver-Hand Inventory of Student Plans 
and Inventory oj Student Self-Rating ^ are carefully made inventories. 
Two cautions should be observed in their use. The first form is valuable 
both for the stimulus it gives the student to make his plans and for the 
supplementary information it gives the counselor. The student should 
understand that he is to fill out this record of plans carefully and 
thoughtfully and that the chief value is to himself. It should be kept in 
mind that the statements in the Inventory of Student Self-Rating indi- 
cate what abilities students think they possess, not necessarily those 
they have. By comparing a student's self-rating with measures of his 
abilities, it is possible to ascertain the extent of error in his appraisal. 
The inventory is a valuable form to use in connection with a profile of 
measured capacities, since the student's misconceptions regarding him- 
self can then be classified and corrected. 

The Achilles Aids to the Interview ® is an example of a more ex- 
tensive form of inventory. 


1 The admissions blanks of such universities as Michigan, Ohio State, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, and Northwestern contain elaborate provision for inven- 
tories of personal and background information. The Northwestern and Minnesota 
blanks also contain the five items of the American Council on Education rating 
blajik for rating by the principal or faculty. The demand for such a wealth of 
information may prove its own undoing; among so many details the significant 
items may be overlooked. 

2 G. N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand, Inventory of Student Plans and Invert^ 
tory of Student Self-Rating. (World Book Company: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 1937) 

s Paul S. Achilles. Aids to the Interview. (Psychological Corporation : New 
York, 1933) 
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It should be stressed that the value of this technique of appraisal 
lies in its supplementary use, and that the counselor has no assurance 
that statements of purpose, achievements, or interests are accurate. 
Williamson, for example, found little or no relationship between items 
of personal history and college scholarship.^ In many of his responses 
in the inventory the student may lack insight or may want to make a 
good impression. On the other hand, valuable clues as to parents’ 
attitudes, home conditions, and student ambitions may be picked up 
by such an instrument. An inventory form can also be used to secure 
information from parents on home behavior of the child, genetic factors 
in development, parental attitudes, etc. The Adolescent Study of the 
University of Minnesota General College is using inventory forms to 
secure a student’s reactions and those of his parents to the same items 
of information and attitude, so that any dijfferences between the re- 
sponses of the student and those of his parents can be examined as 
possible indications of parental pressure, or misunderstandings, or fric- 
tion in the home. 

A modification of this technique is the use of daily schedule reports 
by the student that Strang describes in some detail ^ and recommends. 
The schedule is most often used to give students insight into their dis- 
tribution of time between daily routine, study, and recreational activi- 
ties. The unit used is the week, with activities recorded by the student 
in half-hourly or hourly periods or by type of activity. From the coun- 
selor’s point of view, the information supplied is valuable for its picture 
of normal activity and for its use as an introduction to an interview. 

5. Observation 

The technique of observation is a common function of all teaching 
and counseling. One ^ observes ’ student behavior in the classroom, in 
the interview, on the playground. In the sense in which the term is 
used in this section, however, observation is a refined technique for the 
diagnosis of student behavior in the same sense in which intelligence 
ratings are refinements of the judgment of others. It has been more 
widely used with preschool and elementary-school children than with 
adolescents, but it could be adapted to student appraisal at all levels. 


1 E. G. Williamson. “ The significance for educational guidance of personal 
histories.^’ School Review, 44 : January, 1936, 41-49. 

2 Ruth Strang. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work, Chapter 18. 
(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University; New York, 1935) 
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Olson ^ and Thomas ^ have made significant contributions to an 
understanding of careful observation. Arising out of such studies are 
several principles to be followed in using the technique. 

First, the role that observation is to play must be determined. Ob- 
servation may be a valuable supplement to the interpretation of test 
scores or the development of a learning process. For example, careful 
and systematic observations of a student while his test score is ex- 
plained, while he is questioned about his personal history or future 
ambitions, or while he is presented with a new idea or a new skill in 
the classroom may give clues to character, emotional factors, and in- 
terests. In a more fundamental fashion, observation may be used as a 
direct technique for diagnosing such factors as social adjustment or 
study habits. 

Second, there are demanded certain personal qiuilities in the ob- 
server; good eyesight, freedom from fatigue (both of which will vitally 
affect the accuracy of the primary observations), ability to attend 
closely, to estimate, and to make relatively fine distinctions without the 
aid of instruments. 

Third, cZear, unprejudiced perception is essential. The danger of 
generalizing upon too few instances or of having poorly defined or over- 
lapping terms used in interpretation, the presence of bias or prejudice 
upon the part of the observer — for example, teachers who brand chil- 
dren as ' lazy,’ who see the educational process from the point of view 
of one subject-field or level of interest, who are shocked by the slightest 
schoolroom disorder on the one hand or are entirely oblivious to any 
amount of schoolroom disintegration on the other hand, and who at- 
tempt to observe only in moments of crisis or excitement — all are de- 
terrents to good perception. 

Fourth, many short observations are superior to longer ones at less 
frequent intervals. Olson,® in particular, has pointed out that a good 

1 W. C. Olson. Measurement of Nervous Habits in Normal Children. Insti- 
tute of Child Welfare Monograph Series, No. 3. (University of Minnesota Press; 
Minneapolis, 1929, 97 pp.) 

2 D. S. Thomas and others. Some New Techniques for Studying Social Be- 
havior. Child Development Monographs No. 1. (Bureau of Publications, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University: New York, 1929) 

^ Willard C. Olson. “ A study of classroom behavior.” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, 22 : September, 1931, 449-454. 

Willard C. Olson and Elizabeth M. Cunningham. "Time-sampling tech- 
niques.” Child Development, 6: 1934, 41-58. 

Florence Goodenough. "Measuring behavior traits by means of repeated 
short samples.^’ Journal of Juvenile Research, 12 : 1928, 230-235. 
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unit of measurement is the occurrence or non-occurrence of an item of 
behavior (whispers, facial tics, social approaches of children to each 
other on the playground, etc.) within a short limit of time (five minutes, 
ten minutes, one minute) . The spacing of many short periods of ob- 
servation will give reliable and significant results. 

Fifth, directed observation is generally more effective than general, 
or ' finding ’ observation. The latter is important as an exploratory 
device, but the most significant results will be obtained when the ob- 
servation is directed to a specifically defined unit of behavior. To 
observe a child’s ' classroom behavior ’ will produce more ambiguous 
and less reliable results than to observe number and type of questions 
asked and responses given ” during a series of five-minute observations. 

Details of the physical conditions of observation and of the record- 
ing of observations cannot well be discussed here but reference is made 
to Olson, Thomas, Symonds, and Strang (the latter two in Selected 
References at the end of the chapter) . Strang suggests pertinent prob- 
lems at the adolescent level that might best be attacked through ob- 
servation. They are problems of study habits; of phases of classroom 
behavior, such as types of questions asked; of social behavior, such as 
meeting strangers, getting along with fellow-students, selfishness or 
unselfishness in a group ; of reactions in the interview to such things as 
the interpretation of tests, school subjects, successful students, recrea- 
tion, or home and family. Observations will continue to be made as a 
matter of conscious or unconscious diagnosis. Teachers are counselors 
should train themselves to become as accurate, systematic, and clear 
as possible in a conscious use of the technique/ 

6. Autobiographies 

The importance of using autobiographical material is self-evident, 
but unfortunately not enough is known about careful use of such mate- 
rial. Assigning composition themes on “ The Story of My Life ” is a 
hackneyed use of a good idea. Such themes make interesting reading, 
but they do not provide source material for very accurate diagnosis. 
Requests for a discussion of some segment or phase of a student’s life 
may be better. Superior to this, however, is a careful preparation of 
the students for recognizing significant elements in human behavior, 
establishment of confidence in the teacher or counselor that what is 
written will remain confidential, and an indication that, if they wish, 
the problems revealed will be discussed with them personally. 

A college class in child psychology wrote detailed and revealing ac- 
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counts of their lives as a phase of the course but the names on the papers 
were removed from the papers and code nmnbers assigned. The identi- 
fication of papers was possible only by the instructor. The Adolescent 
Study of the Progressive Education Association has secured significant 
autobiographies but only for the comparatively few case studies they 
are making and only after rapport had been established between the 
worker and child. 

Autobiographical materials may be very valuable for student self- 
appraisal. The end of all diagnosis is student insight into the course 
of his own development. If a critical review of ‘ how he got this way/ 
of the factors in his development up to the present, is to be helpful, it 
wiU be chiefly helpful to the student. There is not much danger of 
morbidity, of too great an emphasis upon introspection, if the student 
is prepared for the writing of his personal history. The approach pro- 
vides a crude and subjective, but in specific instances very effective, self- 
analysis. 

The daily schedule provides, as it were, a segment of autobiography. 
Diaries have also been used, but unless they are made for stated pur- 
poses they are both dangerous to collect and difficult to interpret. The 
interpretation of subjects chosen, style used, and illustrations employed 
in English written work is a neglected means of diagnosis. The same is 
true for many types of creative work done in the school: art work, 
musical composition, even shop projects. Though they are ready-at- 
hand they are neglected because counselors do not know how to use 
them as diagnostic measures. Statements of reasons for a given deci- 
sion, of steps leading up to a decision, or childhood experiences, when 
written for a specific purpose (on such topics in English or other courses 
as “ Changes in Education from one Generation to Another,” “ Emo- 
tional Experiences in Childhood,” and “ Econo m ic Advantages of an 
Education ”), will supply valuable autobiographical material. 

Such material is useful in supplying an understanding of the present 
degree of school achievement, of social adjustment, and of emotional 
control, but too much should not be ‘ read into it ’ from the teacher’s 
own aspirations, fears, and emotional sensitivities. The material should 
rarely be taken at face value without corroborative evidence. 

7. Interviews 

This technique is listed here for completeness of outline; it is dis- 
cussed in Sections II and III of Chapter IV of this Yearbook. 
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8. Case Histories 

The inclusion of the case history as a technique of diagnosis may 
demand some explanation. In the sense in which the compilation of a 
case history brings together for interpretation many related aspects of 
a given student’s personality, it becomes a technique for diagnosis and 
synthesis. The reader is referred to Strang (see Selected References) 
for a detailed and significant account of the case history. Reproduced 
below is her list of twelve fields of inquiry for providing information. 
The techniques used to collect the information are those discussed in 
the present chapter. 

Sources of Information Regarding an Individual 
(Strang) 

1. Information concerning the present problem 

2. Family background (personalities involved) . This includes health, 
personal characteristics, nationality, citizenship status and religion, 
educational history, economic and social status, occupations, social 
activities, atmosphere of the parents’ home, marital relationship, 
relationship of the parents to their children, method of discipline, 
variations in the child’s behavior, special accident or event, factors 
in the family routine, brothers and sisters. 

3. Home and neighborhood environment. This includes economic condi- 
tions, recreational interests and resources, child’s attitude toward his 
home. 

4. Early development. This includes conditions of birth, special health 
conditions, psychological development. 

5. The intelligence of the individual. 

6. The academic achievement of the individual. This includes standard- 
ized tests, attitudes of students, study habits. 

7. The health of the individual. 

8. Sex development of the individual. 

9. Social behavior and interests of the mdividual. This includes leisure 
activities, companions and friends, emotional accompaniment of be- 
havior. 

10. Religious and emotional adjustment. 

11. Vocational interests and experiences. 

12. Facihties available for treatment. 

Strang’s list of types of information needed for a case study is more 
complete than can often be utilized in a case study of a student; never- 
theless, it is suggestive. The counselor might take the nine kinds of 
information about students discussed in Section II as a basis for a case 
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study. Or he might take the seven techniques for gathering information 
just discussed and use the information gained by these methods for the 
outline of knowledge of the student. The manner in which such infor- 
mation is interpreted and related by teacher-counselors is the subject 
of discussion later in this chapter. 

IV. Critical Evaluation of Customary Techniques of 
Diagnosis and Self- Appraisal ^ 

1. The Concept, Probable-Success-or-Failure, and Its Limitations 

Measurements are often used in guidance to determine the probable 
success or failure of a given student in various courses, fields of study, 
curricula, colleges, or vocations. Because this function of measurement 
is widely and uncritically accepted, some of its limitations need to be 
pointed out. 

First, the likelihood that a student will get a high mark in a course 
is no guarantee that he needs the course; nor is the probability that he 
will get a low mark suflEicient evidence of itself that he does not need 
it. In extreme cases, to be sure, there is small likelihood that a given 
student will profit from certain courses, but within these extremes, the 
probability of success or failure has small value for guidance. Take, 
for example, the matter of prediction of success in college. If success is 
considered wholly in terms of securing a college degree, accurate pre- 
diction is relatively simple. As a matter of fact, if the writers of this 
chapter were permitted to choose the college, they could guarantee that 
any high-school graduate could emerge from it four years later with a 
baccalaureate degree. From the standpoint of sotmd guidance such 
prediction is inconsequential. It is far more important for the counselor 
to assist the student in determining whether or not, in terms of his abil- 
ities, interests, and needs, he should pursue a pattern of college courses 
that leads to a particular degree. In the long run, the use of tests solely 
for the purpose of predicting success or failure tends to exaggerate 
strengths and weaknesses and promote the habit of following the line 
of least resistance. 

Second, the predictive value of available test data does not warrant 
more than a very crude sort of discrimination among students. In 
practice usually a fourth of the students do well, a fourth do poorly, 
and the middle half do mediocre work in almost any field. If a guid- 

1 Paul B. Diedricsh, of the Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State 
University, assisted in the preparation of Section IV. 
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ance worker concludes from a student’s record that he is finally and for- 
ever good in French and art and poor in mathematics and science, the 
interpretation goes beyond the data unless these differences in his 
achievement are extreme. Moreover, this sort of piecemeal and spot- 
light interpretation, assuming that a high score means ‘ good ’ in one 
area and a low score means ‘ poor ’ in another, precludes the more fruit- 
ful interpretation derived from a study of the total pattern in the record, 
of the relation of one score to another, in such a manner as to arrive 
ultimately at a sound appraisal of the important, and of the inconse- 
quential, elements in the pupil’s behavior. No guidance worker has the 
right to jump at conclusions concerning the child’s future behavior on 
the basis of one or even two test scores. Whenever he does so, he is not 
far from charlatanry. To this matter of pattern interpretations we shall 
return later in this chapter. Suffice it here to note that the use of tests 
alone in predicting probable success or failure does not offer much help 
in selecting courses, because such a use fails to consider the important 
elements of needs, purpose, or motivation. 

Third, the most that can be accomplished by the use of measure- 
ments for predictive purposes is a crude semi-annual sorting of pupils — 
getting square pegs into square holes and round pegs into round holes, 
whereas the use of measurements by the counselor should go beyond 
this sorting process. Observations of proficiencies and deficiencies 
along with guidance must be continuous. 

Fourth, the use of tests for predictive purposes places undue em- 
phasis upon getting passing marks in courses when growth should be 
the important goal of education. Since the whole concept of placing 
stress upon passing a course is inimical to the philosophy of this Year- 
book, it would be most unwise to build a measmement-and-guidance 
program for the purpose of predicting whether a pupil is to receive a 
passing mark. 

2. The Nature of an Adeqtiate Program of Evaluation 

On the other hand, a case can be made for the prediction of success 
if emphasis is placed upon the probable usefulness of a course to a stu- 
dent, upon the likelihood that he will profit from it, and if it is assumed 
that teachers’ marks indicate the extent to which a student has profited. 
If this is held to be the purpose of a measurement program, then that 
program can be used directly and efficiently and can, in its turn, con- 
tribute many other values that are in line with a progressive philosophy 
of education. In other words, measurements may be used to indicate 
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the extent to which a pupil has developed in terms of his needs. Instead 
then, of stressing the prediction of success, the discussion, like that of 
this chapter as a whole, has led us to emphasize the discovery and 
treatment of needs. 

^ Needs,’ as here used, mean ^ life demands,’ or the present and prob- 
ably future demands of living in a society that includes such a wide 
variety of things as to care for one’s health ; to get along with other 
people ; to marry, have children, and provide a wholesome home life for 
them; to participate constructively in commimity life; to derive satis- 
factions as well as economic rewards from a vocation; to know how, 
when, where, and for what to spend money ; to have a personal, but not 
a selfish, philosophy that provides the basis for forming judgments and 
that serves as a criterion of values. 

а. PwpiW Interests and Purposes. A fundamental approach to the 
task of guidance may be made through this broad category of life de- 
mands. Four aspects or classes of these demands may be recognized 
in the work of the school. The first relates to the pupil’s interests, pur- 
poses, or goals. To what extent is he developing these purposes, or 
interests, while he is in school? How do they differ from his interests 
of a year ago? These are important questions, because needs arise from 
purposes and if the school is to assist in developing the child so that he 
can better meet his needs, then it must be concerned with his purposes 
or goals, as discussed in Chapter I, For example, if a student wants to 
become an aviator, then he needs whatever training is necessary to make 
him the best possible aviator. If he wants to become a worthy citizen 
in a community, then he needs whatever training is necessary to make 
him the most efficient citizen that it is possible for him to be. If he 
wants to learn whatever he can about plants, then he needs whatever 
the science of botany can contribute to that development. Thus the 
study of interests and purposes is an essential avenue to the discovery 
and treatment of needs. The schools must assist in the formation of 
these goals where they are lacking, eliminate or redirect some, and min- 
ister to others that already exist. With measurement, or evaluation, 
rests the problem of determining what interests exist, how they change, 
what factors contribute to the changes, and what growth is taking place 
in them. This affords a conception of measurement much broader than 
the usual shotgun application of tests. 

б. Fundamental Urges and Drives, The second attribute to be 
appraised, the second ' area of evaluation,’ concerns the fundamental 
urges and drives that are common to large numbers of children, such as 
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the need for food, for affection, for achievement, or the feeling of doing 
something worth while. Unfortunately for the educator, psychologists 
have not yet been able to ferret out the common drives, nor do they 
agree in their fundamental conceptions of their nature. But the coim- 
selor cannot wait until all of them are discovered and classified; he 
must utilize those that are obvious and seek to discover and understand 
the major urges in individual children. Unless the evaluation program 
contributes to this end it is falling short of its fimctiOn. 

c. ^ Remedial ^ Needs, The third set of needs to be appraised arises 
from what might be called, for the lack of a better term, ^ corrective ' or 
^ remedial ^ needs, those that grow out of certain pathological aspects 
of pupil behavior. Symptoms that society regards as undesirable must 
be detected; for example, ill health, unhappiness, unpopularity, with- 
drawal, fear, shame, worry, failure to attain reasonable purposes, fail- 
ure in school, inability to get things done, retardation in any aspect of 
normal growth, lack of consideration for others, selfishness, egotism, 
fantasy, too much rationalization, dishonesty, evasion, malingering, 
boredom, laziness, and slovenliness. When the unwholesome symptoms 
are apparent, an effort must be made to discover probable causes; for 
example, glandular malfunctions, poor vision or hearing, faulty diet or 
posture, family difficulties, sex problems, conflict and confusion in 
thinking, in attitudes, or in purposes, poor work habits and study skills, 
inexperience, misdirected experience or training, inability to read, or 
lack of social graces and accomplishments. 

It is often hard to distinguish between symptoms and causes; almost 
any cause may be a symptom of some deeper problem and almost any 
symptom may be a cause of another difficulty. However, with the as- 
sistance of an adequate evaluation program, it is usually possible to 
discover a number of factors that are at the bottom of a particular 
pupiFs difficulties. When these factors have been discovered, an hy- 
pothesis can be formed concerning the type of treatment the pupil needs 
to ameliorate or eliminate his deficiencies. The difficulties must always, 
however, be considered in relation to broader or major purposes; the 
correction of them should not be an end in itself. For example, if a 
given pupiFs needs or purposes make it desirable that he study science, 
and if in doing so, he fails to grow in knowledge, or in skills, the meas- 
urement program might lead the teacher-counselor to suspect that the 
symptom is the result of lack of interest. Suppose the teacher sought 
to cultivate interests, but without noticeable improvement. A broader 
application of measurements might reveal that the pupil is deficient in 
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some basic reading skill. If correction of this deficiency produces a 
prompt and lasting improvement, then it is clear that the cause of his 
poor work in science has been found. If the improvement fails to ap- 
pear, the evaluation program needs to explore other possible causes. 
Although such studies of the pathological aspects of pupil behavior are 
important in detecting some of the most immediate and pressing needs, 
they are not sufficient in themselves to explore the full range of a pupil's 
needs. Most of his needs are not pathological, but arise out of major 
purposes or life demands. 

d. Social Needs. A fourth set of needs, the ‘ social needs,’ is on a 
somewhat different basis from the preceding three. Because it is dis- 
cussed more fully elsewhere in this Yearbook, only brief mention will 
be made of it here. By ‘ social needs ’ is meant those needs that are 
provided for by society as a unit; for example, transportation, com- 
munication, health service, facilities for recreation and education, 
money, government, and others of a similar nature. The task for guid- 
ance and measurement is to determine the relation of the individual to 
the production and consumption of the facilities required to meet these 
needs. Up to now, guidance has been concerned chiefly with the prob- 
lem of assisting the individual in the selection of a vocation or a field 
of service to society in which he can cooperate in providing for one or 
more of these needs. But guidance carried on with an enlarged vision 
must be concerned with the total contribution an individual can make 
to the needs of society, not alone with the contribution he can make 
through his chosen vocation. With this emphasis a vocation becomes 
a part of a greater cooperative effort to provide the things that all indi- 
viduals — that society — need and want, rather than merely an op- 
portunity to make money, possibly at the expense of someone else. 
Here measurement has not even begun to make a contribution, probably 
because evaluation always lags behind the application of a new philoso- 
phy, and the schools have hardly begun to accept — to say nothing of 
apply — a truly social point of view. 

Within all these areas of evaluation there are important common 
factors utilized in meeting a wide variety of life demands, such as meth- 
ods of thinking, knowledge, attitudes, habits, skills, the ability to apply 
knowledge in the solution of problems, the formation of judgments, and 
others. Hence the job of discovering and treating individual needs 
really begins with measuring progress toward, or discovering deficien- 
cies in, these important common factors. This, then, is the essence and 
function of an adequate measurement program — one not generally 
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recognized by the teacher-counselor — and the customary techniques of 
diagnosis and self-appraisal must be evaluated in the light of it. 

3. A General Critical Appraisal of the Techniques 

As part of the description of the techniques for securing information 
regarding students, certain precautions in connection with their use were 
pointed out. A more general critical appraisal remains. 

a. Cumulative Records. During recent years considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the advantages of cumulative records, so that 
now, fortunately, more and more school systems are attempting to 
maintain rather complete records of pupils’ abilities, achievements, rat- 
ings on personality traits, health reports, and anecdotal accounts of per- 
formance. All these operate to present a more comprehensive view of 
the total individual personality. 

The theory of these cumiilative records is that they will follow the 
boy or girl throughout the training period. Thus, when the student 
moves from the high school to the college, his complete record is for- 
warded to the college authorities'. It is assumed that the college is 
thereby better equipped to counsel with the student and to arrange a 
coxirse of study for him that is suited to his previous training, needs, 
interests, abilities, and peculiar personality traits. The theory is sound. 
The records have the very great advantage of stressing individual 
growth and development. They minimize courses, units, semi-annual 
promotions, and similar administrative devices that tend to distract the 
educator from giving attention to actual growth of pupils in relation 
to objectives. 

But there are cautions that need to be observed. The fact that they 
are regarded as presenting a complete picture is in itself a handicap, 
for it is practically impossible for any record to be complete. At best, 
it can be only fragmentary and must be interpreted as such. Fre- 
quently, the teacher-counselor, upon seeing a cumulative record, thinks 
that he has a full and accurate account of the child’s abilities and in- 
terests, and he regards the collection of further information as non- 
essential. At that point he fails, for if he is alert to his responsibilities 
he must constantly be on the search for additional information; he will 
accept no record as completely adequate; he will, in the words of Dr. 
Wood, Uam the child as well as teach him — and learning the child 
involves more than a study of records. 

Cumulative records, like other test records, have another disadvan- 
tage. With the tendency of the human mind to classify, there is always 
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the danger that because of reports of specific previous behavior that 
may be included in the record, the teachcr-counselor is at first sight 
prone to consider the child as a problem case. The situation becomes 
analogous to that of a prisoner who, after serving his term in a peni- 
tentiary, finds it diflBcult to reinstate himself as a respected citizen in 
his community, or of a woman who has had an illegitimate child and is 
therefore regarded as an outcast, or of a patient who has been confined 
because of mental ill health and is forever after considered ' crazy.' 
Altogether too frequently the teacher-counselor ' settles ' a problem by 
classifying it and unfortunately the cumulative record assists him in 
this process although it need not if he is fully aware of the inadequacies 
of the record and if he maintains the proper attitude toward it as a 
piece of supplementary and fragmentary evidence that may possibly 
assist in helping the student find himself. 

6. Tests and Scales, On the advantages and inadequacies of tests 
and scales, much has been written. Concerning their function, two 
points especially need to be stressed. First, they are merely efficient 
techniques utilizing a sample of observations. The most adequate 
measure would consist of complete observations of all possible behavior 
that relates to a particular trait. But such observations are impossible, 
nor would they be efficient if feasible. Therefore, the method of making 
a limited observation is used. If the counselor wishes to measure the 
student's total general vocabulary, he asks him to define 100 or 200 
words. If the sample is not adequate, the measure is a poor one ; if it is 
adequate, then it can be used with some confidence. At any rate, it 
would obviously be impossible for the counselor to take every word in 
the English language and find out how many of them the student knows. 
Similarly, any test, measurement, or observation of a trait must of 
necessity be a sample. That must be kept in mind. 

Second, each test must be evaluated in terms of the purpose for 
which it is constructed. A yardstick is not cast into the fire because it 
cannot be used to measure weight, even though there is a relation be- 
tween height and weight. A measuring cup is not discarded because it 
will not hold a gallon of water, although if used often enough a gallon 
of water can be measured with it. Likewise, a test of arithmetic vocabu- 
lary can still be used, even though it does not measure the ability to 
solve arithmetic problems. In all probability the chief errors that have 
been made in the use of tests result from the fact that too much is ea?- 
pected of them. Too often, to be sure, the compiler of a test has been 
responsible for misinterpretations by placing a trait-name on it when 
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he himself is not sure of what it measures. Numerous so-called ^ per- 
sonality ^ tests fall in this category. Other diflSculties arise because the 
meaning of trait-names is not clear. What, for example, do ^ intelli- 
gence,^ ^ honesty,’ ‘ neuroticism,’ ‘ adjustment ’ mean? Their mean- 
ings depend upon their user. As a result, tests supposedly measuring 
these traits are used and misused for different purposes by different 
individuals — although they are by no means equally valid for all 
purposes. 

A further diflficulty appears because it is not possible with present 
techniques to measure all traits. The teacher-counselor is inclined, as 
a result, to give undue emphasis to the traits that can be measured and 
to ignore those that are more difficult to observe. He will measure a stu- 
dent’s knowledge of the history of art but fail to observe the extent to 
which the student can appreciate the work of artists. 

Unless test results are to be used, the tests themselves should not be 
given. Antagonism on the part of both teachers and pupils has been 
aroused in the past because time was given to tests the results of which 
were never referred to. 

Another flagrant error has appeared particularly in achievement- 
test batteries supposed to be used for diagnosis. In the test manual only 
the reliability of the total battery may be reported; yet the teacher 
is urged to use the scores for each section as it is plotted on a profile 
chart. Closer study of these tests sometimes reveals that the various 
sections of scores are not all sufficiently reliable for group measurement. 
On the whole, there are too many poorly constructed tests — tests that 
are inadequate as measuring instruments. 

On some personality scales, such as attitude measurements, a so- 
phisticated student can determine the direction of his score. Such 
tests apparently need to be made more subtle in form. 

In the interpretation of scores there has been perhaps an over- 
emphasis on objectivity. Because a score was 30 or 50 units on a 
quantitative scale, it was often regarded as significant when in reality 
it may have had no such precise value. Sometimes a finality has been 
attributed to what should have been regarded only as the beginning of 
the diagnostic procedure. 

Norms, too, while quite essential in comparing a given pupil with 
large groups, have led teachers astray. Sometimes norms have been 
considered as standards to be achieved by all pupils, and not infre- 
quently special drills have been provided to teach the tests before the 
tester arrived. Such limited vision on the part of teachers cannot be 
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tolerated in a sound educational system, and where it exists, the tests 
are not to be blamed. 

As a basis for interpreting the usual standardized measurements, 
Eurich and Carroll ^ brought together statements of basic principles 
that underlie their construction. Because use of tests implies the ac- 
ceptance of these principles, they are reproduced briefly at this point: 

1. Distinct psychological traits or patterns of traits exist. 

2. Psychological traits exist in terms of amount. 

3. Psychological traits can be measured quantitatively. 

4. Individuals differ in the amount of a particular trait they possess. 

5. In the case of many traits, the average amount possessed mcreases 
with age. 

6. Since mdividuals of the same age differ in the amount of a psycho- 
logical trait they possess, the trait is not wholly a function of age. 

7. Psychological traits are interrelated in varying degrees. 

8. A particular psychological trait or pattern of traits may be measured 
independently of other traits. 

9. A sample of items can be used to represent aU possible responses of 
a given t 3 rpe. 

10. The performance of an individual represents the ability, aptitude, or 
accomplishment that is being measured. 

11. The performance of an individual in a given test situation is pro- 
portional to the ability, aptitude, or accomplishment that is being 
measured. 

12. The conditions under which tests are given can be made approxi- 
mately uniform and can be controlled. 

13 The results of psychological measurements are amenable to statis- 
tical treatment. 

These principles naturally impose limitations. Only through other 
types of observations can the limitations be overcome. Inventories of 
information, systematic and direct observations, autobiographical and 
anecdotal material, interviews and case histories (as described in the 
previous section) , all should be used to supplement test records. The 
unreliabilities of these supplementary methods should be fully recog- 
nized, however, and accounted for. They are more casual and informal 
but nevertheless valuable. 

In summary, then, it can be said that an adequate evaluation pro- 
gram must 

1 A. C. Eurich and H. A. Carroll. Educational Psychology > Chapter IV. 
(D. C Heath and Company. Boston, 1935.) Quoted by permission of the pub- 
lishers. 
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1. use measurements and observations in relation to student needs; 

2. develop and use tests and measurements in terms of specific purposes; 

3. interpret tests and other observations only in terms of what they measure, 
never regarding a score as a final appraisal, but always looking for 
supplementary evidence to be used along mth test data in determining 
the growth of pupils; 

4. consider each test or measurement score or observation as representing 
only one small part — in most cases an infinitesimal part — of the indi- 
viduaFs total aptitudes, accomplishments, or personality traits. In 
other words, evaluation of an individual must be a continuous process, 
never ending during his lifetime. 

V. Interpretation and Clinical Use of Diagnostic Techniques 

1. Introduction 

Two broad phases in the appraisal of student needs and characteris- 
tics may be termed analysis and synthesis. The first phase consists of 
a breaking down, or analysis, of the student^s need for assistance and 
development, the selection of the diagnostic techniques or measurements 
that are most pertinent to his problem, and the use of these techniques, 
whether they be tests, observation, ratings by others, a study of records, 
or a combination of all these. The kinds of information to be secured, 
the techniques for securing these kinds of information, and the appro- 
priateness and limitations of the techniques have all been discussed in 
preceding pages. 

The second phase, synthesis, consists of a discriminating considera- 
tion of the information secured, whether through the coimselor or 
through other persons or agencies, an assembling of this information in 
such a way that relations and meanings become apparent, a determining 
of the alternatives open to the student, and the discussing of them with 
the student in his own language. The final decision must rest with the 
student. Shifting the environmental factors, or helping the student 
carry out his decision, and following-up, both to assure the student^s 
welfare and to test the effectiveness of the alternative selected, should be 
considered an application of the synthetic phase of the appraisal. This 
process of application is so fundamental a part of the synthesis of in- 
formation and the consequent decision made by the student that it 
should never be considered separately. A most ineffective, but too 
common, procedure is to go through an elaborate diagnosis but to con- 
sider the matter settled when the student determines upon a likely solu- 
tion. Not to assist the student in carrying out his decision, not to see 
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that environmental shifts in school or community are made, and not to 
check later upon how the solution worked are analogous to the archi- 
tect’s withdrawing after the blueprints are made or to the doctor’s losing 
interest once a prescription is written. It is with various aspects of the 
synthesis of information that this section is concerned. 

Williamson and Darley have a more elaborate set of steps in the 
process of appraisal, drawing freely from analogies with medical prac- 
tice. Their six steps are: (1) clinical analysis, or the selection of diag- 
nostic techniques, (2) clinical synthesis, or the assembling of facts about 
a student from every personnel agency, (3) clinical diagnosis, or the 
determination of the nature of the student’s problem, (4) prognosis, or 
the statement of alternative solutions or courses open to the student (5) 
treatment, or the putting into operation of the recommendations ac- 
cepted by the student, (6) followup, or the evaluation of results in terms 
of student welfare and further need.^ There is no fundamental differ- 
ence between this analysis of the process and that stated earlier in the 
section. 

The factors entering into a good synthesis of information and its 
consequent application are six in ninnber: 

1. The counselor or counselor-teacher, his training in diagnosis, experience 
with student problems, and knowledge of conditions in society and the 
school 

2. The techniques used, especially the variety and availability of tests and 
other means of securing objective data 

3- The records, their completeness and availability, the extent to which they 
make relationships between data apparent 

4. The interview, as a means of interpreting information and alternative 
courses of action to the student 

5. Coordination, particularly that between various workers in the school 
or college, and various school and community agencies having contact 
with the student 

6. Research, the evaluation of techmques and procedures as well as the in- 
clusion of critical research as a necessary function of the entire program 
of guidance and instruction 

It is obvious that a book might be written about these six factors in 
the interpretation and application of diagnostic information. In fact, 
many of them are discussed in some detail in other sections of this 
Yearbook. 

1 E. G Williamson and J. G. Darley. Student Personnel Work, Pp. 168-179. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company: New York, 1937) 
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2. The Counselor-Teacher 

The training of the counselor-teacher should emphasize a thorough 
grounding in psychology, the use of tests and measurements, the recog- 
nition of faulty emotional or social adjustments in students, and a mas- 
tery of the laws of learning. The professional training of a good coun- 
selor-teacher is discussed in Chapter X. The counselor must also have 
had enough general experience and contact with students not to be 
naive in dealing with their problems, to be able to recognize important 
factors in commonly found problems, and to have insight into under- 
lying causes. This is not assuming that subjective judgment will re- 
place objective diagnosis, but that it is needed to supplement it. 

The personality problems of students and the teacher^s relation to 
them is discussed in Chapter VII. 

A third type of knowledge is information about the school and so- 
cietal conditions that give rise to student problems and that condition 
development. To this should be added comprehensive understanding of 
vocational and social conditions to be faced by students after leaving 
school. Chapter I, Section IV, provides an excellent presentation of the 
social knowledge needed by coimselors, while Section II of this Chapter 
discusses the different kinds of information to be secured about students. 

The focal point in good counseling is, of course, the counselor, his 
knowledge of diagnosis, students, school and social conditions, his de- 
gree of interest in students. He must be a careful technician, a broad 
student of affairs, a good case worker, and a good teacher, but the best of 
counselors cannot work without time for their work, adequate materials 
and cooperation, and administrative support. 

3. The Techniques Used 

These have been discussed in some detail in Sections III and IV of 
this chapter. Without good tools the counselor is thrown back upon 
snap judgment and guesswork. 

4. The Records 

Records have already been discussed in Sections III, 2 and IV, 2 of 
this chapter. Their place in the synthesis of diagnostic information 
needs further emphasis here. Discrepancies between aptitude score and 
grades, between stated interests and tested interests, between social de- 
velopment and measures or observation of the home, come to light more 
quickly when the record form provides for a grouping of measures of 
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scholastic promise and achievement, of adjustment measures and ob- 
servations, of interests and purposes. 

A much abbreviated case taken from Williamson and Darley ^ il- 
lustrates the value of reports showing the relations of factors. 

William Greene came to the coimselor as a college sophomore, having been 
registered as a premedical student for seven quarters. His grades were mostly 
C's and D's with many F's, although he had a percentile score of 87 in the col- 
lege aptitude test. From the parents it was found that in 1921 William had 
been given the Stanford-Binet test in Tennan's study of gifted children and 
had been rated as having an I.Q. of 150. 

William said he did not have much interest in medicine, but his parents 
had urged it upon him. His stated vocational interests were vaned — news- 
paper work, medicine, engineering, aviation, ' movies,’ ' speculative business/ 
and truck-drivmg, while his Strong Vocational Interest test scores were spread 
out and rather neutral, with no score higher than a B. All the B ratings but 
one were in occupations dealing with people or business. 

The decided discrepancy between ability and achievement, and the presence 
of only weak, unrelated interests, led the counselor to suspect some emotional 
problem as the source of his apparent apathy. Although the student char- 
acterized himself as subject to nervousness, headaches, speech difficulties, and 
frequent periods of depression, the health-service report showed no significant 
physical defects. On all the information blanks relating to personality, in- 
stability was noted, while a personality test corroborated the interviewer’s behef 
that several maladjustments might be present, particularly a feeling of iu- 
feriority. 

Upon checking with the parents, the counselor found that WiUiam had 
always been very conscious of his height and of his large hands and feet, that 
he had never been told of his Stanford-Binet score, that he was very dependent 
on an aggressive mother, and had been criticized for his failures. Without 
following the case further it is apparent that the boy was not only miscast 
vocationally, but was also the victim of an overwhelming sense of inferiority. 

In the case just described the grouping of related information in the 
record sheets gave the counselor clues as to possible difficulties that 
were subsequently verified. 

In addition to this grouping of related information, the record form 
should provide for some type of profile that will show the student^s 
development from year to year in academic achievement, personality, 
interests, recreational activities, and so forth. 


1 E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley. Op. dt, pp. 23G-234. 
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5. The Interview 

This topic is treated extensively in Chapter IV. Its importance in 
the synthesis of information and the presentation of suggestions and 
alternatives to the student is obvious. Great care must be used to in- 
terpret diagnostic information in terms of student understanding and 
in a manner that will lead the student to self-appraisal and insight. 

Percentile scores, for example, are superior to raw scores in present- 
ing test information if their significance is made fully clear to the stu- 
dent. Thus the student should know the population with which he is 
being compared, Le., the nature of the norms on which the percentile 
is based and the meaning of the fiftieth percentile, since some persons 
are surprised and even shocked to learn that one-half of a group are ^ be- 
low the average ’ of the group! ^ 

Personality test scores or ratings should rarely be given directly to 
the student, since misinterpretation and misapprehension are likely to 
result. Intelligence test scores should rarely be given directly to stu- 
dents, but should be interpreted in terms of probability of achievement 
in a given situation (as set forth in Section II of this chapter) and only 
then if matters of maturity, emotional stability, and background are 
taken into account. 

From these few illustrations can be seen the importance of the inter- 
view in interpretation and sjmthesis; it may be used for securing in- 
formation; it must be xised for giving information and for guiding the 
student. 

6. Cooperation 

Cooperation between all educational workers who are in contact 
with a given student is necessary both in securing diagnostic informa- 
tion about him and in helping to develop his course of action. The uni- 
fied nature of the educational experience in which the student engages 
is nowhere more evident than in the application of whatever synthesis 
of information has been effected. As a result of the student's self- 
appraisal, made possible through such agencies as the testing program, 
counselor, and teacher, he may decide to change his goal, shift to a new 
course of study, develop himself more sociably, secure further job- 
experience, or remedy a personality maladjustment. The degree to 
which he makes this decision independently or is skillfully directed to 

1 An excellent chapter on "Interpreting Test Performance” will be found 
in W. V. Bingham. AptitvdeB and Aptitude Testing. Pp. 245-265. (Harper and 
Brothers: New York, 1037) 
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it by his counselor depends upon such factors as the need for speedy 
action and his maturity, but the application of his decision demands 
the unqualified cooperation of all who are concerned with his educa- 
tional experience. 

Such a point of view assumes that the counselor will share his diag- 
nosis of the student’s needs with others concerned. This importance 
of the relation of the counselor to others in the school is treated again 
in Chapter IV. Here it may be noted that cooperation can be made 
more effective through a coordinating record system, through the edu- 
cational clinic, through a core curriculum, and through many specific 
points of contact made by the counselor. If the individualization of 
the education of the student is made the responsibility of the counselor 
alone or if he is considered responsible for a service supplementary to 
instruction, then coordination is less possible and the student’s develop- 
ment is hampered. What Williamson and Darley call treatment ” is 
possible only through concerted effort, possibly directed, it is true, by 
the teacher-counselor, or guidance director (see Chapter IX) . 

7. Research 

Thus far we have placed little emphasis on the necessity for re- 
search in a guidance program, particularly for research in the use of 
diagnostic techniques. The counselor who accepts at face value any 
measuring instrument, who adopts certain techniques and clings to 
them without evaluation, who fails to read the research studies on 
personality development, validation of tests, social factors involved in 
child and adolescence development, or the laws of learning is as cul- 
pable and negligent as would be the physician who uses patent medicines 
or accepts each new drug or operational technique as he reads of it in 
his journals. 

A university health service with which the writer is acquainted has 
been testing the new drug prontylin, used in the treatment of strepto- 
coccic infections, by determining the proportion of patients benefiting 
from the treatment and checking for ill effects and possible residual 
effects that would necessitate caution in the use of the drug. A coun- 
selor or teacher who fails to use similar precaution in his work' with 
students does not produce as readily observable damage as does a care- 
less medical practitioner, but his responsibility is as great. The very 
fact that the results of wrong educational diagnosis are not quickly 
apparent makes for greater necessity of careful investigation and evalu- 
ation in all phases of the learning and counseling processes. 
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The point of view of one working in the field of research is an im- 
portant one for the teacher-counselor to cultivate. He must be in- 
tensely interested in tested facts and in the constant appraisal of what 
he is doing. Appraisal as a continuous process, discussed in the next 
section, must be directed both to the techniques with which the cotmselor 
works and to the educational end-product — student behavior, whether 
in school, out of school, or after school. 

The Kefauver-Hand Guidance Tests and Inventories ^ are another 
promising lead to an evaluation of the student information phases of a 
guidance program. Chapter IX of Williamson and Darley ^ should also 
be cited for its careful evaluation of the results of guidance with 196 
students in the Minnesota program and for summaries of certain earlier 
studies in evaluation. Research and evaluation are pivotal concepts for 
any program of student diagnosis, counseling, and guidance. 

VI. Appraisal, a Continuous Process 

At a number of points in this chapter appraisal, or evaluation, has 
been referred to as a continuous process. Because this concept is quite 
contrary to that usually held in the application of tests, it demands 
further emphasis and clarification. 

Ordinarily, tests are administered at certain time-intervals, and, 
since they provide the chief means of appraisal, evaluation proceeds 
intermittently. Even in the most publicized guidance programs, ability 
and achievement tests may be given at the beginning of the year, addi- 
tional subject-matter tests at the middle and end of each semester, and 
comprehensive examinations at the end of the year. The marks thus 
derived are recorded and frequently form the only means of evaluation 
available to the teacher-counselor. On the other hand, education and 
guidance, themselves, are treated as continuous processes. The child’s 
behavior is never regarded as static, but as a continuous process. If 
instruction and counsel contribute to this process, changes may be 
taking place constantly, but through irregular and inadequate measure- 
ment programs, some of the most important changes may go unobserved. 

The work of Ralph Tyler, of Ohio State University, and his asso- 
ciates in following over a three-year period the permanence of changes 
induced by the study of zoology well illustrates the need for making 
continuous observations. On tests of knowledge their results were typi- 

1 G. N. Kefauver and Harold C. Hand. Guidance Tests and Inventories, 
(World Book Co,: Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York, 1937) 

2 E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley. Op (nt.j pp. 234r-270, 
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cal of other investigations in showing a marked loss. On tests of the 
ability to apply principles to new situations and on exercises involving 
the interpretation of new experiments, students continued to gain 
throughout the three-year period after they had taken the course. Un- 
der the typical examination program where only one final test is used 
at the end of the course and where there is no subsequent evaluation, the 
specific losses and the gains made during the semester while the stu- 
dents were taking the course and for the years following remain un- 
observed. In other words, the teacher-counselor may be ignorant of 
the permanent values of instruction despite his use of several tests. 
Without knowledge of those permanent values, it is almost impossible 
for him to counsel intelligently. 

Society would not tolerate for a moment a designer of bridges who 
was concerned only with the strength of the bridge immediately after 
it was constructed. He must know how long that strength will be main- 
tained, what the deterioration of the materials will be, and be able to 
predict approximately the period of time that the bridge will be useful 
imder prescribed conditions of care. When the carelessness of human 
engineering is compared with major concerns of mechanical engineering, 
the educator may well pause for serious consideration. For the most 
part, he does not have the slightest notion about the permanent contri- 
bution of any particular course of study or unit of work. What, for 
example, has the child retained from his high-school course in civics by 
the time he is a senior in college or at the time he takes up his duties 
as a full-fledged citizen in his commimity? Educators need to develop 
a major concern over these permanent values if they are to have a 
better knowledge of the contribution they are making to society. 

If appraisal is to be on a more continuous basis, the teacher-coun- 
selor must constantly be alert for evidences of changes in behavior. To 
be sure, tests cannot be given every day to measure the effects of in- 
struction and counseling. But tests must be conceived as only one 
aspect of a program of evaluation that, in broader terms, should be 
a complex and a longer process. Tests must be supplemented with 
direct and systematically recorded observations of behavior, with jour- 
nal records, with autobiographical notes, with anecdotal accounts, all 
of which should be as definitely a part of the child’s record as test scores 
and teachers’ marks. 

Furthermore, a cordinuous stvdent self~appraisal is as important a 
part of the evaluation program as teacher-counselor appraisal. This 
aspect has been well worked out on a practical basis at the Michigan 
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Central State Teachers College. In their book, A College Curriculum 
Based on Functional Needs of Students, Heaton and Koopman write as 
follows: 

The student is the central figure in the appraisal activity. He has 
definite needs, both individual and common, which are more or less clearly 
recognized. In some cases the student provides ratings on his fellow- 
students for appraisal purposes. In the case of students who are dfficult 
to socialize, individual students or groups of students are asked to help 
the individual solve emotional and cooperational difficulties. His positive 
suggestions or his very confusions indicate ways in which evaluation may 
help. He is the center of the activity whether or not he suggests the need, 
the instrument, and the activity. He, at any rate, ‘always participates in 
the interpretation and application of the data.^ 

When the counselor acquires as a working principle the significant 
concept of evaluation as a continuous process, there is little danger that 
he will give undue importance to one bit of evidence concerning the 
child’s abilities that may be derived from a single test. 

A. On Techniques Used in Student Appraisal 
1. Tests 

(1) Bingham, W. V. Aptitudes and Aptitude Testing, (Harper and Brothers: 

New York, 1937) 

Entire book and appendix containing research data and descriptions of 
tests. 

(2) Ebtbb, Douglas. The Measurement of Interest in Relation to Human Adjust- 

ment. (Henry Holt & Company: New York, 1931) 

(3) Gabebtt, Henry E., and Schneck, Matthesw R., Psychological Tests, Meth- 

ods, and Residts. (Harper and Brothers: New York, 1933) 

(4) Hawkes, H. E , Lindquist, R. D. and Mann. The Construction and Use of 

Achievement Examinations. (Houghton-Mifflin Company: Boston, 1936) 

(5) Lee, J. M. A Guide to Measurem&nt in the Secondary Schools. (D. Appleton- 

Century Company: New York, 1936) 

Entire book and appendix containing descriptions of tests. 

(6) Paterson, D. G., Schneidlbe, G. G., and Williamson, E. G. Student Guid- 

ance Techniques: A Handbook for Counselors in High School and College. 
(McGraw Hill Company: New York, 1938) 

(7) Shaffer, L, F. The Psychology of Adjustment. Chapter XI. (Houghton- 

Mifflin Company: New York, 1936) 

^ Henneth L. Heaton and G. Robert Koopman. A College Curriculum Based 
(m Functional Needs of Students. P. 100. (University of Chicago Press: Chicago, 
1936) 
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(8) South, Earl B. An Index to the Periodical Literature on Testing, 1921-36. 

(Psychological Corporation : New York, 1937) 

(9) Stmonds, P. M. Diagnosing Personality and Conduct Chapters V-IX. (D. 

Appleton-Century Company: New York, 1931) 

2. Records 

(1) American Council on Education. The Measurement and Guidance of Col- 

lege Students Chapter I. (Williams and Wilkins: Baltimore, 1933) 

(2) Jones, A. J. Principles of Guidance, Chapter XIII. (McGraw-Hill Com- 

pany: New York, revised edition, 1934) 

3. Rating Scales 

(1) Symonds, P. M. Diagnosing Personality and Conduct, Chapter HI. (D. 

Appleton-Century Company: New York, 1931) 

(2) Bradshaw, F. F. The American Council on Education Rating Scale, Its Re- 

liability, Validity, and Use. (Archives of Psychology, Columbia Univer- 
sity: New York, 1930. No. 119.) 

4. Inventories of Information 

(1) Koos, L. V. and Kefauver, G. N. Guidance in Secondary Schools. Chapter 

Vni. (Macmillan Company: New York, 1932) 

(2) Strang, Ruth. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. Chapter XVIII. 

(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University: New York, 
1935) 

5. Observation 

(1) Stmonds, P. M. Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. Chapter II. (D. 

Appleton-Century Company: New York, 1931) 

(2) Olson, W. C. The Measurement of Nervous Habits in Nofmal Children. 

(Umversity of Minnesota Press : Minneapolis, 1929) 

6. Autobiographical Material 

(1) Strang, Ruth. Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School Chap- 
ter VII. (Harper and Brothers: New York, 1937) 

7. Interview 

(1) Symonds, P. M. Diagnosing Personality and Conduct. Chapter XII. (D. 

Appleton-Century Company: New York, 1931) 

(2) See also Chapter IV of this Yearbook. 

8. Case Histories 

(1) Strang, Ruth. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. Chapter XIV. 

(Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Umversity: New York, 
1935) 

(2) Williamson, E. G., and Darley, J. G. Student Personnel Work Chapters 

VI, VII, VIII. (McGraw-Hill: New York, 1937) 

9. General 

(1) Educational Diagnosis. Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of this Society, 1936. 
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B. Bibliographies of Tests 

(1) Buros, Oscar K. Educational, Psychological, and Personality Tests of 19SS, 

1934-, and 1935. (School of Education, Rutgers University New Brunswick, 
N J., 1936) 

Lists 503 entries covering all educational levels. (See also similar treat- 
ment for Tests of 1936, published in 1937.) 

(2) Hildreth, Gertetji>b. A Bibliography of Mental Tests and Rating Scales. 

(Psychological Corporation: New York, 1933) 

About 3000 entries, including practically all tests published or described in 
research literature up to 1933. Covers all educational levels. 

(3) Lee, J, M. A Guide to Measurement in the Secondary Schools. (D. Appleton- 

Century Company : New York, 1936) 

This appendix contains a carefully selected list of 225 tests recommended 
for use in the secondary schools. The list, compiled by the author and P. M. 
S 3 naionds, should supersede many of the older and more inclusive lists, such 
as those by Odell, Ruch and Stoddard, and Symonds. 

(4) Williamson, E. G. and Parley, J. Q. Student Personnel Work. (McGraw- 

Hill Company: New York, 1937) 

The appendix contains a list of over 100 tests used in a progressive univer- 
sity personnel program. 

(5) Greene, H. A. and Jorgensen, A. N. The Use and Interpretation of Elemen- 

tary School Tests. (Longmans, Green & Co.: New York, 1935) 

(6) Illinois Department op Public Instruction. Educational Tests for Use in 

Elementary Schools; A Descriptive Bibliography. (Circular No. 288. The 
Department . Springfield, Illinois, 1936) 
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I. Introduction 

Throughout this Yearbook every effort has been made to emphasize 
the fact that guidance should be an integral part of every aspect of 
education. How can guidance become an integral part of the teacher’s 
day-by-day procedures? What follows represents an attempt to show 
some of the ways by which a teacher may become a more effective 
person in the guidance of his students. 

In choosing experiences for the classroom most teachers consciously 
or unconsciously accept a series of assumptions somewhat similar to 
the following: 

1. They assume that their students have certain needs that must be satis- 
fied. In general, these needs are of the kind that cannot be met merely by 
handing over to the student some material object, such as food when the 
student is hungry, or clothes when the student is iU-clothed. The needs are 
generally of a psychological or a social nature. 

2. Teachers next assume that their fimction as teachers is not merely to 
supply materials that, in turn, wiU meet a particular need of their students; 
they assume, rather, that their function is to help in the development of boys 
and girls in such a way that they will be able to meet their own needs. These 
teachers assume further that the way to do this is to promote in their boys and 
girls growth in certain characteristics of i)ersonality. A typical list of per- 
sonality characteristics^ often assumed to be helpful to boys and girls in 
meeting their own needs includes some of the following: 

1 This does not assume that these characteristics of personality are unitary 
traits, or that they exist as ‘ faculties ' that, when developed in one field, transfer 
with equal success to other fields. Teachers who have defined their objectives 
in terms of student behaviors representative of these characteristics of personality 
will imdoubtedly want to give then* students opportunities to develop facility in 
meeting successfully situations in all of the important phases of life. 
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(1) Improved habits and abilities with relation to reflective thinking 

(2) Wider and richer interests 

(3) An increasing consistency in important attitudes 

(4) Increasing facilities to adjust socially 

(5) A developing creativeness 

(6) Improved study skills and work habits 

(7) An increasing stock of vital information 

(8) A wider and better appreciation of literature, the arts, and music 

(9) A developing sensitivity to significant social problems 

(10) A functional philosophy of life 

After assuming certain needs of students that seem quite reasonable, 
and after postulating certain characteristics of personality that, when 
developed, might reasonably be expected to help students to satisfy 
those needs, teachers then assume that certain educational experiences 
will be helpful in bringing about those changes in personality. It is at 
this point that teachers can be helped greatly to bring the guidance and 
the instructional activities into a close relationship. Some experience 
has shown that teachers are helped considerably when some such pro- 
gram as the following is carried out. 

1. In Chapter II it was pointed out how necessary it is that the 
objectives of teaching be clearly defined in terms of what boys and 
girls actually would be expected to do in the daily affairs of the school. 
In other words, wherever teachers formulate an objective, they should 
immediately ask themselves this question: "What will my students 
actually do to show they have made progress in achieving this objec- 
tive? ” This particular way of making clear what is meant by the 
objective helps more than anything else to make the educational pro- 
gram clear, and teachers who have done this recognize in the daily 
behavior of their students points where guidance is needed. Later on 
in this section detailed reference will be made to certain objectives and 
the ways in which guidance can be carried on. 

2. After the teachers have made clear in terms of pupil behavior 
what they mean by an objective, it is usually helpful td describe a 
classroom situation in which boys and girls will have a chance to show 
the presence or absence of the desired characteristic. For example, if 
teachers have set up an objective called ‘ the development of reflective 
thinking,’ and if they have defined one aspect of it to include the 
characteristic: “ In drawing inferences from what they read, students 
will qualify their statements when they are not wholly supported by 
the data,” it then becomes necessary for the teachers to give an illus- 
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tration of a situation that, when presented to students, will give them 
a chance to reveal whether or not they are cautious in drawing in- 
ferences. One such illustration, of course, is not enough. If this par- 
ticular objective is important, the teacher follows this step by collect- 
ing a large number of such situations and these become a part of the 
learning and teaching experience. 

3. The third way the teacher can be helped greatly in making guid- 
ance an integral part of teaching is in the search for some method of 
recording the achievement of the students. Where he has defined his 
objective in terms of pupil behavior, where he has made a collection 
of situations in which students will have the chance to show what they 
can do and cannot do, the teacher will have a chance to observe daily 
and to note in his memory what the various students are doing. This, 
however, is not always enough, and it is at this point that formal in- 
struments of evaluation may be of great help. Emphasis should be 
given to the fact, however, that evaluation is not something that comes 
at the end of teaching. If the classroom experiences are chosen in the 
way outlined, the teacher will have continuous opportimity to note 
how his students meet the challenging situations presented to them. 
The formal tests are to be given neither at the end nor at any specified 
time, but should be an integral part of the teaching. They are given 
for the sole purposes of diagnosing student difficulties, measuring 
growth, and affording teachers an opportunity to do guidance work. 
The exercises included in any one particular test are either similar to 
the ones students meet in their daily school experiences or of the kind 
that serve as a highly reliable index of the achievement of students in 
the everyday classroom situations. 

4. The fourth and last step in this program of helping teachers to 
make guidance an integral part of their teaching consists in formulat- 
ing economical ways for interpreting the available records. Granting 
that all the previous steps have been carried forward and that test 
data and other records are in the hands of the teacher, what help can 
be given in the interpretation of these data, and what suggestions can 
be made for individual guidance of students and in the teaching of 
groups of students? The greatest help will probably be the develop- 
ment of summaries that will draw from the tests and records the kind 
of information teachers themselves find useful in their classroom activi- 
ties. Many of the available commercial tests and current teacher- 
made tests, and most of the available records, contain much valuable 
information that is sadly neglected. Later in this discussion, samples 
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of such sheets will be presented to illustrate possible ways of sum- 
marizing student achievement. 

IL General Nature of the Materials Available for 
Appraisal 

The remainder of this chapter will deal with some of the recently 
developed instruments available for measuring progress toward teach- 
ers^ objectives, the available means of summarizing and interpreting 
individual results, and ways of using these data for guidance. 

In the past twenty years many measuring instruments have been 
developed that are potential aids to teachers in counseling and in 
guiding the progress of their students, but until recently, these instru- 
ments were designed mainly to measure stock of information. Today, 
however, teachers have at their command instruments that are helpful 
in the diagnosis of thinking processes, of consistency of belief and atti- 
tudes toward major social problems, of the kind and amount of appre- 
ciation of subjects of study, of accomplishment in study skills and 
work habits, of social sensitivity, of creativeness, of interests and 
leisure-time pursuits, of social adjustments, and of the student^s phi- 
losophy of life. 

This chapter is not the place to describe all these instruments. In- 
stead we shall select certain of them in order to give concrete illustra- 
tions of students’ responses to the various kinds of instruments, and 
to show how the achievement of any individual student might be sum- 
marized in a description that could be utilized as a basis for further 
guidance. 

Discussion will be focussed on outcomes that in the past have been 
characterized as among the ' intangibles,’ as, for example, growth in 
some important skills related to thinking, changes in attitudes toward 
important social issues, and changes in the appreciation of literature. 

Current educational literature is rich in its description of new tech- 
niques, better diagnostic devices, designed to help teachers with the 
guidance of their students.^ 

1 Readers interested in the naoro detailed diagnosis of achiovoment in subjoct- 
matter fields, in leisure-time activities, in creativeness, and in principles and tech- 
niques of educational diagnosis and treatment will find the best single source of 
information Educational Diagnosis,” Thirty-Fourth Yearbook of this Society, 
1935 . 

Everyone concerned with the guidance of boys and girls in our educational 
institutions will be glad to know that a machine h^ just been developed that will 
score twenty papers a minute. Since it makes use of answer sheets separate from 
the text of the test, the same tests can be xisod over and over again. 
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III. Techniques Designed to Measure Skill in Thinking 

We begin by illustrating instruments now available for guiding 
students in their thinking. 

1. The Interpretation of Data 

Our first illustration will deal with that aspect of thinking most 
commonly referred to as ' the interpretation of data.^ ^ A sample exer- 
cise that illustrates the abilities involved is shown on page 94. 

To guide the development of thinking skills, it is necessary to de- 
fine what is meant by each particular thinking skill. In the present 
instance we must make clear, in terms of student behavior, the phrase 
' interpretation of data.^ A number of teachers, meeting in regional 
conferences, have agreed that the following are important aspects of 
the skills involved in interpreting prose data, graphical data, tabular 
data, and various kinds of charts and pictures. Any ^ interpreting ' 
situations, whether ^ teaching ^ or ^ testing,' should give students oppor- 
tunities to reveal whether or not they possess these skills. 

Some aspects of the skills helpful in the interpretation of data are 
as follows: 

1. The interpretation can be made from the data without qualification. 

2. The interpretation is definitely contradicted by the data. 

3. The interpretation involves a calculation that can be made directly from 
the data and can therefore be supported or contradicted, depending upon the 
accuracy of the calculation. 

4. The interpretation goes beyond the data, but is in agreement with the 
trend, and might be qualified as ‘ probably true.' 

5. The interpretation goes beyond the data, is contrary to the trend re- 
vealed, and might be qualified as ‘ probably false.' 

6. The interpretation refers to a point that lies within the data but not 
specifically described, and might be qualified as ' probably true ' or ' probably 
false,' depending upon whether it does or does not agree with the revealed trend. 

7. The interpretation goes beyond the data in assuming that things, con- 
ditions, processes, and so forth, that are alike in some ways are alike in others, 
and must be qualified as being based upon ' insufficient evidence.' 

8. The interpretation assumes the presence of a plan or purpose not speci- 


^ This test and the others described in this chapter were developed by the 
Evaluation Staff of the Commission on the Relation of School and College, co- 
operatively with teachers from the thirty high schools participating in the Eight- 
Year Study. 
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fied in the data, and must be qualified as being based upon ' insufficient evi- 
dence/ 

9. The interpretation assigns a ' cause ' to the relationships revealed by the 
data, and when not supported by other evidence, must be qualified as being 
based upon ' insufficient evidence/ 

10. The interpretation involves an ambiguous use or a misuse of a term in 
the data, and must be qualified by reiating it to the specific ' new ^ use. 

11. The interpretation assumes that what is true of a smgle case, or of a 


SAMPLE OF TEST ON INTEBPEETATION OF DATA 
Directions: In each of the following exercises some test, experiment, or situa- 
tion is described. Below the description you will find several statements that 
are suggested as possible interpretations of the data. Assume that the facts 
of the description are accurate. Carefully consider each of the statements and 
indicate in the columns to the right whether you believe: 

(1) The evidence is sufficient to make the statement true. 

(2) The evidence is sufficient to make the statement false. 

(3) The evidence suggests that the statement is probably true. 

(4) The evidence suggests that the statement is probably false. 

(5) The evidence is insufficient to make a decision concerning the statement. 

1. Death Rate Per 100,000 Population in the U. S. Registration Area 
(From TJ. S. Statistical Abstract, 1932) 



1900 

mo 


mo 

1020 

Diarrhea 

140 

18 

Tuberculosis 

195 

68 

Diphtheria 

400 

4 

Influenza and Pneumonia 

179 

61 

Whooping Cough 

12 

33 

Typhoid and Paratyphoid 

31 

2 

Measles 

13 

3 

Malaria 

6 

0 

Scarlet Fever 

10 

2 





a. The number of illnesses from these con- 
tagious diseases has been, in general, 
greatly reduced from 1900 to 1930 — 

b. The decrease in typhoid cases within 

the last thirty years is due to a purer 
water supply 

(And so on to) 

fc. The American people codperate vrell 
with their local health departments , . . 

L The public schools have been a CTeat 
help in preventing illness and death. . . 
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few cases, is true of all cases, and must be qualified as being based upon 
' insufficient evidence/ 

12. The interpretation involves a personal judgment — sometimes biased, 
at other times unbiased — that is external to the data, and must be qualified 
as being based upon 'insufficient evidence^ unless supplementary data are 
introduced. 

13. The interpretation represents a universal generalization, concerning 
which the data presented serve only as a single illustration, and must, there- 
fore, be qualified as being based upon ' insufficient evidenc^.^ 

14. The interpretation assumes that the data are valid and rehable and in 
the absence of any information relevant to those points must be qualified as 
being based upon ' insufficient evidence.' Where incomplete but partial in- 
formation is available, the interpretation must be qualified as ' probably true ' 
or ' probably false,' depending upon the circumstances. 

Let us assume that a class of students has taken the test, a sample 
of which has been shown, and that we now have the students' papers 
before us. Of what value are the results to the teacher so far as 
guidance is concerned? Much study given to students' test papers 
has resulted in the development of the Summary Sheet reproduced here- 
with. This summary reveals the extent to which students recognize 
and correctly label the true statements, the false statements, the prob- 
ably true statements, the probably false statements, and the state- 
ments based on insuflficient data. Moreover, the table in the top half 
of the summary shows the kind of errors that students made in judg- 
ing each of the interpretations presented in the test exercise. Inspec- 
tion of this chart indicates to the teacher where each student has had 
the greatest success and where his failures are concentrated. 

In the case reproduced, Harold Brown seems to have had little difficulty in 
recognizing true statements as true (8 of 13) and false statements as false 
(5 of 7) ; he has, however, shown surprising difficulty in recognizing the other 
types of interpretations. 

Nearly all his responses are concentrated in the columns headed ' true,' ' in- 
sufficient data,' and ' false.' This may be thought to indicate that Harold 
tends to label interpretations black or white; he is not inclined to make the 
finer discriminations involving degrees of truth or falsity. 

If we now turn our attention to the bottom half of the summary sheet, we 
find that Harold is well below the median ^ of his class with respect to his 

1 A word about the use of the median here. With respect to these particular 
abilities, no objective test data, collected earlier in Harold's career, were available 
to compare his present with his past achievement and thus get a desirable meas- 
ure of his growth. In the present chapter no special value is attached to the 
median or average as a basis of comparison. 
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ability to recognize the relative validity of different kinds of interpretations. 
We already know that he was fairly successful with the true and false interpre- 
tations and that his major difficulty lies in recognizing statements that are 
probably true, probably false, or based on insufficient data. There is very 
little tendency on Harold's part to be cautious in his interpretations, and so 
far as these data show, he makes few wide errors in judgment. By this is 
meant that Harold does not frequently call true statements false, or false 
statements true. On the other hand, he shows an emphatic tendency to go 
beyond the facts; eg,, to label as true statements that are only probably true 
or as false those that are only probably false. Moreover, he tends, when con- 
fronted with statements that really are based on insufficient data, to call them 
true or false or probably so. All these are definite signs of going beyond the 
available facts. 

By referring to Number 8 in the '' Analysis of Achievement ” the teacher 
can see at once the tendency of his students to accept as true or probably true, 
statements that do not merit this characterization. In some instances this will 
give the teacher a clue to the gullibility of particular students, for to assign 
a greater degree of truth to the printed page than is warranted by the facts 
is one way of being gullible. In item Number 9, a similar trend will be 
noted with respect to the student's tendency to regard as false or probably 
false statements that are not certainly false. 'A disposition ‘ not to believe,' 


SUMMAKY SHEET ON INTERPRETATION OE DATA 


Student’s Name Grade ....^9. 

School Date 


Note: In taking this test the student was directed to study the data carefully 
and then to mark the given interpretations as true, probably true, probably 
false, or false. Where the student thought the data were insufficient to decide 
among these possibilities, he was instructed to classify the interpretation as 
such. The following table represents the distribution of this pupil's responses: 


Number of statements in this 
test which SHOULD have been 
marked as: 

This student marked these statements as: 

True 

Prob. 

True 

Insuff. 

Data 

Prob. 

Folse 

False 

Omit- 

ted 

13 True 

a. 8 

b. 1 

0. 3 

d. 1 

e. 0 


15 Probably True 

f. 8 


h. 2 

i. 0 

j. 2 

— 

16 Insufficient Data 

k. 9 

1. 3 

m. 4 

n. 0 

0. 0 

— 

11 Probably False 

p.O 

q.O 

r. 3 

s. 3 

t. 5 

— 

7 False 

u. 0 

V. 0 

w. 1 

X. 1 

y. 6 

— 
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{Summary Sheets Continued) 
Analysis of Achievement 


Significant Aspects of Behavior Relat- 
ing to the Interpretation of Data 

Relevant Tallies in 
Categories Categories 

Class Class 
Median Range 

1. Recognizes true statements as truCj 
false as false, etc. 

a, g, m, 

s, y 

23 

32 

18-41 

2. Tendency to be over-cautious. 

b, h, r, X 

7 

7 

4-11 

3. Tendency to be extremely over- 
cautious. 

c, w 

4 

4 

0-9 

4. Tendency to go somewhat beyond 
the facts. 

f,i, 

n, t 

16 

12 

8-21 

5. Tendency to go rather far beyond 
the facts. 

k, 0 

9 

5 

2-10 

6. Tendency to confuse the ^ probably 
true ' and the ' probably false.' 

i>q 

0 

2 

0-5 

7. Tendency to judge statements as 
being in the direction of ' true ' or 
' false ' when the data support an 
opposite direction. Wide errors in 
judgment. 

d, e, j, 

p,u, V 

3 

4 

0-8 

8. Tendency to judge statements as 
having a greater certainty of truth 
than the data justify. 

f.k,l 

20 

16 

9-21 

9. Tendency to judge statements as 
having a greater certainty of being 
false than the data justify. 

n, 0 , t 

5 

8 

3-13 

10. Tendency to be more certain than 
the data justify. 

AUof 

8 + 9 

25 

24 

11-^2 


Comments on student's development in this field: 


not to accept the printed page, may be involved in this behavior. Harold 
Brown is much more likely to believe as true or probably true many statements 
that are based on insufficient data, and he is much less likely to characterize as 
false or probably false interpretations that are based upon insufficient evidence. 
In fact, we notice that, whereas the group as a whole had a tendency to mark 
twice as many statements in the direction of true or probably true as they did 
in the direction of false or probably false, Harold has shown himself to be even 
more gullible than this, for his ratio in the same categories is almost four to one. 
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The last item on the summary sheet reveals at once that Harold very fre- 
quently goes beyond the data, whether in the direction of ascribing greater 
truth or greater falsity than should be ascribed. 

It may be unnecessary to delve further into the diagnosis of Harold’s diffi- 
culties with respect to the interpretation of data. The average teacher, given 
the foregoing information, would immediately plan a series of exercises or 
experiences ^ that would give Harold further opportunities to make finer dis- 
criminations in interpreting data; would bring to his attention the difficulties 
he is having; and would explain why it is impossible to say of many of these 
statements that they are either true or false. 

So far the guidance function of the teacher has been interpreted to 
refer to individuals, but these test results oiSfer teachers an excellent 
opportunity for a group approach. This particular sunamary sheet on 
which Harold Brown’s responses are tabulated contains also the median 
scores of his class. A few minutes’ study reveals that the group as a 
whole needs help in recognizing interpretations that involve finer dis- 
criminations with respect to the probability of truth or falsity.® It 
shows also a definite tendency on the part of the class to go beyond tlie 
data, and reveals, too, a disposition on the part of the group to err in 
the direction of postulating greater certainty of truth to interpretations 
than the data would warrant. The teacher can, therefore, give both 
specific and general guidance. Perhaps a meeting of teachers who have 
these particular students in charge would be helpful, for discussion 
might bring out such difficulties as over-stressing the true-false, yes- 
or-no type of response. 

2. The Application of Logical Principles: 'Nature of Proof’ Test 

We shall proceed now to another type of test of thinking that may 
provide teachers with further opportunities for guidance. This test 

1 This does not mean that Harold should be asked to work on a series of test 
exercises. The ability to be developed is * the interpretation of data,’ not the 
ability to take tests. Hence the teacher will provide, not test exercises for practice 
materials, but real experiences, related to the school program, in which Harold will 
have opportunities to make interpretations. Moreover, whether Harold should 
concentrate on improving this skill or ability depends upon a consideration of his 
whole pattern of achievement and not merely upon the results of a single test. 

2 This interpretation is based upon the fact that this group of students made 
errors of this sort and upon the assumption that they can develop further in their 
ability to interpret data. The assumption has been validated by experimental 
data from other groups of Grade X students and perhaps some tentative ' norm ’ 
of what can be expected of students of this age and grade level should bo supplied 
to teachers. 
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deals with the ability of students to apply principles of logic to situa- 
tions new to them, but found within the daily experiences of boys and 
girls of secondary-school age. The illustrative selections from this test 
are labeled “ The Nature of Proof. The exercises are representative 
of two principles of logic held important by a number of teachers in 
several high schools. 

SAMPLE OF A TEST BEARING ON THE NATURE OF PROOF 
(See Principle A of Summary Blank) 

In the course of a letter to a newspaper the president of a power and light 
company said, “ The Federal Government is building electric power lines which 
will compete with private power utilities in the Tennessee Valley. It is unfair 
for the Federal Government to compete with private power utilities.” 

Assuming these statements to be true, check any of the following statements 
that in your opinion are consistent with them: 

1. It is unfair for the Federal Government to build competing power 

Imes in the Tennessee Valley. 

2. It is quite fair for the Federal Govermnent to build competing 

power lines in the Tennessee Valley. 

3. Further information is needed before any logical conclusion can be 

drawn. 

Check below any statements that you would use to explain or support your 
conclusion. 


a. The government will be doing a useful public service and should go 
right ahead. 

b. The power companies have a lot of money invested and the govern- 
ment will ruin their business. 

c. The word “ utilities ” needs to be more carefully defined. 

d. If a person accepts the original statements, then to be logical he 
should accept the conclusion which follows from them even if it is 
not necessarily true. 

e. We need to know whether the private power companies charge too 
much. 

f . The soundness of an indirect argument depends upon whether all 
the possibilities have been considered. 

g. The government does not have to pay taxes to itself, so it is unfair 
for it to compete with private business. 

h. The people are benefited because competition helps keep the cost of 
power low. 

i. A changed definition will produce a changed conclusion, although 
the argument from each definition is logical. 
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SAMPLE OF TEST BEARING ON THE NATURE OF PROOF 
(See Principle D of Summary Blank) 

3. The following statement is a quotation from a daily newspaper: 

With knuckles bleedmg from vehement desk pounding, Senator Glass, 
Democrat, today heaped a scalding attack upon Senator Nye, Republican, for 
caUmg Woodrow Wilson a liar.” 

Earlier, Nye spent an hour reviewing the evidence on which, as Chairman 
of the Mumtions Committee, he based the charge that Wilson falsified ” m 
testifying that he did not learn the Allies had secret treaties for dividing the 
territorial spoils of war until after the conflict had ended. 

Glass retorted: “ If it were permissible in the Senate to say that any man 
who would asperse the integrity and veracity of Woodrow Wilson is a coward, 
if it were permissible to say that his charge is not only malicious but positively 
mendacious; that I would be glad to say here and elsewhere to any man 
whether he be a United States Senator or not. 

“ Such a charge is not only destitute of decency, but such a shocking exhi- 
bition as never has happened in the thirty-five years I have served in the 
Congress of the United States.” 

The foUowmg statements refer to this quotation. Check those with which 
you agree: 

1. Senator Glass proved Senator Nye's charges were false. 

2. Senator Glass did not prove Senator Nye's charges were false. 

3. Further information is needed before we can decide whether the 

argument presented by Senator Glass is logical. 

Check below any statements that you would use to explain or support your 
conclusion. 

a. Senator Glass made a very effective speech in disproving the charge. 

b. It is a cowardly and vile thmg to call a dead man a liar. 

c. Senator Glass calls Senator Nye a coward (and a few other names) 

but disproves nothing. 

d. We need to know whether the statements of Senator Glass are true 

or not. 

e. No definite conclusion can be drawn from an argument which of 

itself reaches no definite conclusion. 

f. Because of his many years in Congress, Senator Glass is a better 

authority than Senator Nye. 

g. Senator Glass did not state any facts which disprove Senator Nye’s. 

h. Many words like ' integrity,' ' malicious,' and * mendacious ' need to 

be defined before we can decide whether Senator Glass disproved 
the charge. 
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Assume that a class of students has taken the complete tests of 
which these two exercises are representative and that the responses of 
each individual have been tabulated on a special summary sheet for 
the test, like that reproduced here. Inspection of the summary of 
Harold Brown's responses shows whether or not he selected the most 
reasonable answer in each case, and whether or not he substantiated 
his answer with acceptable reasons. 

Take first his record with respect to the so-called ‘ if-then ' principle. This 
Principle A involves the ability to recognize that, if certain premises are 
accepted as true, then the conclusion that inevitably follows from those prem- 
ises must also be regarded as true. In Harold's case we note that in not one 
of the three problems of this kind included in the test did he recognize the most 
reasonable answer. He had a disposition to accept as true the premises that 
were given, but he was disinclined to accept the conclusions consequent to them. 
The teacher might conclude that Harold had no clear understanding of the 
logical principle involved, and this conclusion would be even further substan- 
tiated by the additional evidence that Harold checked only one of the possible 
acceptable reasons for the more reasonable conclusions. 

Take, second, Harold's record with respect to Principle B, the importance of 
precise definition. In the three opportunities to reveal his grasp of this prin- 
ciple, Harold achieved almost a perfect score. He not only indicated m every 
case what seemed to be the most reasonable answer, but also justified his 
decisions with the correct reasons, and adduced only one incorrect reason in 
the three problems. The teacher may conclude that Harold's grasp of this 
particular skill is good. 

Principle C in the summary sheet gives the teacher evidence that in recog- 
nizing the invalidity of the indirect argument where all of the possibilities have 
not been considered Harold has significant weaknesses. He has only one of the 
three conclusions correct, and while he has a few of the correct reasons checked, 
he has also many incorrect ones checked. The teacher may conclude that 
Harold does not understand clearly and comprehensively thajb all possibilities 
must be considered before a problem can be solved by the process of elimination. 

The summary for Prmciple D reveals the extent to which Harold recognizes 
that ridiculing an opponent, or his arguments, questioning his integrity or pur- 
pose, is not an adequate refutation of the facts involved. Harold recognized 
all the more reasonable conclusions and seemed to recognize that this type of 
argument was unsound, but his achievement must be discounted because in 
every case he has brought to bear upon his conclusions some reasons that do 
not apply, and in only a few instances has he recognized the appropriateness 
of the correct reason. The teacher may conclude, therefore, that, while Harold 
might not be ' taken in ' by this type of argument, he is unable to tell why the 
specious arguments are specious. 

In the total picture of Harold as revealed by this test, opportunities are to 
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STTMMABY OF TEST BEAHIN6 ON THE NATURE OF PROOF 

Student’s Name ?SP^ Grade 

School Date 


Principle A. “ If you aocept certain premises, then you must accept the con- 
clusion which follows from those premises ” 


Problems 


Score for 


' Correct Conclusions 
- Correct Reasons 
Incorrect Reasons 

% 


1 

T 

0 

-4 


4 7 

0 

2 0 

-4 -4 


Principle B, “ Crucial words or phrases must be precisely defined, and a 
changed definition will produce a changed conclusion although 
the argument from each definition is logical/' 

Problems 2 8 10 

( Correct Conclusions 2 2 2 

Correct Reasons 4 4 4 

Incorrect Reasons 0 0-2 


Principle C, “ The validity of an indirect argument depends upon whether all 
of the possibilities have been considered." 


Problems 


Score for 


jCorrect Conclusions 
Correct Reasons 
Incorrect Reasons 


5 

2 

-4 


9 12 


0 0 
2 0 
-2 -4 


Principle D, “ A logical argument cannot be disproved by ridiculing the 
arguer, or his arguments, or by attacking his motives, etc." 


Problems 


Score for 


Correct Conclusions 
Correct Reasons 
Incorrect Reasons 


2 

0 

-4 


6 11 

2 2 
2 2 
-6 -4 


Principle A Principle B Principle C Principle D Total 
Total -10 .16 -4 HI ^2 

Median Score -8 12 -2 8 11 


be found for guidance, which might take the form of presenting many oppor- 
tunities to analyze similar arguments involving principles with which he has 
difiiculty. 
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As in the case of the first test examined, on the interpretation of 
data, the class summary at the bottom of the sheet will give teachers 
opportimities for an approach to the entire group. With this particular 
class evidently the importance of definitions in argument is fairly well 
understood and practiced, and the invalidity of arguments the purpose 
of which is to ridicule or defame opponents or to question the integrity 
and sincerity of people who hold opposing viewpoints seems also well 
recognized. The group as a whole did least well on problems involving 
the ‘ if-then ’ principle, and many of the students made errors when 
they attempted to solve problems involving the indirect method. Many, 
perhaps most, teachers could bring to their students additional exer- 
cises involving these principles of logic and could point out the dangers 
or subtleties involved in those types of argumentation. 

3. Tests of Ability to Apply Principles to Problems in Science 

Still another instrument is available with respect to the application 
of principles and facts to situations in subjects new to students. Two 
such sample exercises relate to the field of science, two to the social 
studies. The abilities involved are associated with thinking and have 
been defined by teachers in terms of student behavior as follows: 
students who have developed the ability to apply facts and principles 
in the solution of problem situations new to them will be able to make 
reasonable predictions of what will happen in situations where those 
principles are involved; moreover, they will be able to give adequate 
and relevant reasons why they believe their predictions are indeed 
reasonable. 

The list of reasons to be found in the two exercises pertaining to 
science has not been made without careful thought as to the ways in 
which students frequently err in justifying their conclusions. A study 
of the list of reasons will reveal to the reader that some are true; some 
appeal to false authority; some appeal to analogies that are not close 
enough to be strictly applicable ; some are based upon ridicule ; some 
are mere repetitions of the prediction and hence not reasons at all; 
some are popular misconceptions of truth; and others could be classi- 
fied in other ways. 

Assume that a test has been administered that included from 12 to 
15 exercises of this sort, each affording an opportunity to make a 
prediction that seems reasonable, and an opportunity to substantiate 
the predictions by the application of certain facts and principles that 
have been learned in the school. 
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Let us first examine the case of Harold Brown again with respect to his 
ability to apply facts and principles relating to science. The aecompanymg 
summary sheet gives to the teacher some clue as to his difficulty, and pomts 
to procedures that the teacher might very well follow in his guidance program. 

Part I of the summary shows that Harold made 18 of 18 possible predictions 
but only six correct ones. Apparently he did considerable guessing. Com- 
paring his achievement with that of the class, he was at the top of the range 
in number of predictions, but almost at the bottom in number correct.^ This 
is further substantiation of the hypothesis that he was guessing. We note, also, 
that whereas Harold had one out of three predictions correct, the class as a 
whole had half of their predictions correct. 

Part II shows that, of the 33 correct reasons in the entire examination, 
Harold checked 35, but only 10 correctly. This surprisingly small proportion 
may confirm the teacher’s conviction that Harold is unable to supply facts and 
prmciples to support his predictions. The reader will notice that Harold was 
at the top of the range m number of reasons checked, but again at the bottom 
in number checked correctly. 

We know now that Harold checked many wrong reasons. Part II-B of 
the summary will supply some indication of the kmds of errors he made. The 
table is itself easEy read. Without going mto details that the reader can 
examine for himself, we may note that 22 of Harold’s 25 errors related to the 
checking of false statements of one kind or another — technically false, false 
analogies, popular misconceptions of truth, and appeals to false authorities. 
Harold’s teacher could point out the inapplicability of the latter three types 
of reasons in justification of predictions, but would probably have to make a 
more careful study of Harold’s tendency to check ' technically false statements ’ 
in support of his predictions. The teacher’s knowledge of Harold's previous 
experiences in science might suggest that Harold is woefully weak in knowledge 
of the facts and prmciples of science; the teacher might use an information test 
to check this suggestion. Again, teachers might very well have each student 
write out in essay form or discuss orally the facts and principles ho would use 
in justifying predictions he selected when presented with a problem and a few 
alternative predictions. 

The method of scoring each paper is shown in Part IH of the summary sheet. 
The total score of Harold Brown, the class median, the class range, Harold’s 
rank in his class, and the number of students are all shown in Part IV. We see 
that Harold had a total score of -6, almost the lowest in a class of thirty- 
three students. {Text continued on page 106, following the test.) 


1 See Footnotes 5, 6, and 7, which apply to all of the tests considered in this 
chapter. 
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APPIilCATTOlSr OF PEINCIPLES TO PROBLEMS IN SCIENCE 

Directions: In each of the following exercises a problem is given. Below each 
problem are two lists of statements. The first list contains statements which 
can be used to answer the problem. Place a check mark in the parentheses 
after the statement or statements which answer the problem. The second list 
contains statements which can be used to explam the right answers. Place a 
check mark in the parentheses after the statement or statements which give 
the reasons for the right answers. Some of the other statements are true, but 
do not explam the right answers; do not check these. In doing these exercises 
then, you are to place a check mark in the parentheses after the statements 
which answer the problem and which give the reasons for the right answers. 

1. In a motion-picture theatre the sound is more apt to be distinct and pleasing 


to the ear when 

a. the theatre is full of people ( ) a. 

b. the theatre is nearly empty ( ) b. 

c. the walls are of hard plaster ( ) c. 

d. the walls are made of some soft, spongy material ( ) d. 

e. heavy draperies are numerous ( ) e. 

f. the seats are upholstered instead of plain wood ( ) f. 


Check the statements below which give the reasons or reason for your ex- 


planation above. 

g. The more completely speeches or sounds are reflected, the more 

distinct and pleasing they are to the ear ( ) g. 

h. Sound is apt to be confused and indistinct and hence unpleasant 

when many echoes are present . . ( ) h. 

i. Since dark draperies reflect very little light, they will also reflect 

very little sound ( ) i. 

j. Sound is certainly more distinct when it is not absorbed by the 

walls ( ) j. 

k. Smooth, hard materials tend to reflect sound waves; soft, irregu- 
lar surfaces tend to absorb sotmd waves ( ) k. 

l. Just as shaking a pail with one stone in it makes more noise than 
if the pail were full of stones, so will the theatre be more quiet 

if it is fiUed with people ( ) 1. 

m. Soxmd is most distmct when a minimum amount of it is re- 
flected ( ) m. 

2. An electric iron (110 volts, 500 watts) has been used for some time and the 


plug contacts have become burned, thus introducing additional resistance. 


The iron will now produce 

a. more heat than when new ( ) a. 

b. the same heat as when new ( ) b. 

c. less heat than when new ( ) c. 
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Check the statements below which give the reason or reasons for your ex- 
planation above. 

d. The heat produced by an electrical device is alwa 5 's measured by 

its power rating. It is independent of any contact resistance ( ) d. 

e. Electric currents of the same voltage always produce the same 
amount of heat and burned contacts do not decrease the amount 

of electricity entering the iron ( ) e. 

f The current whifeh flows through the iron is reduced when the 

resistance is increased ( ) f . 

g Increasing the resistance in an electrical circuit increases the 

current ( ) g. 

h. An increase in electrical resistance increases the heat developed ( ) h. 

i. Manufacturers of electric irons urge that the contacts be kept 

clean to maintain maximum efficiency ( ) i. 

j. An increase in the temperature of a v/ire usually results in an 

increase in its resistance ( ) j. 

k. Burned contacts increase the heat developed in an electric iron 
just as increasing the friction in automobile brakes develops 

more heat ( ) k. 

l. The heat developed by an electnc iron when connected to 110 

volts is independent of the flow of current ( ) 1. 


In handling a group situation the teacher would study Parts I, II-A, 
and II-B of the summary (pages 108-9) and orient his teaching accord- 
ingly. From the summary shown, he would probably conclude that his 
class needed additional experiences in making predictions and addi- 
tional opportunities for applying facts and principles in justification 
of those predictions;^ he might also reasonably conclude from Part 
II-B that he should take up with his class a consideration of the types 
of errors most frequently made and make clear why they are errors. 

4. Tests of Ability to Apply Principles to Problems in the Social 

Studies 

The general testing program just described with reference to science 
is also applicable to the social studies. Two examples of tests in think- 
ing about social situations follow. The reader will notice that in 


1 This assumes, of course, that the group in general possessed the necessary 
information; that they knew the facts and principles involved in the situations. 
In the practical classroom situation this assumption can be checked readily by a 
brief test on information. 
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addition to the opportunity to make conclusions, the student also indi- 
cates the acceptable reasous in support of his conclusions. The in- 
terpretation of the summary sheet in the social-studies test differs 
somewhat from that in the science test. In the social problems there 
are no right-or- wrong answers; instead, the conclusions to be checked 
are so phrased as to represent certain typical philosophies of life. In 
almost every problem the alternatives offered include one or more that 
could be based upon the application of principles of democracy; an- 
other alternative might be an authoritarian one; a third, a laissez-jaire 
alternative; and not infrequently a fourth alternative points toward 
tradition. The summary shows the frequency with which the student 
supports his conclusions with relevant arguments and the kinds of 
logical errors he makes when he resorts to irrelevant arguments. 

In terms of guidance, the results of this test are almost directional 
for the teacher. Inconsistencies may be pointed out and the reasons 
for these inconsistencies made clear. The differing philosophies of life 
may be made explicit and the values of each discussed. The implica- 
tions of an individual social outlook for everyday living may be ex- 
plored by teachers and students together. Other ways in which such 
tests may serve for individual guidance and for group teaching will 
suggest themselves to teachers and others. 

Other test devices for the measurement of skill in thinking are 
available; summary sheets that indicate students' achievement in each 
of the related skills have also been developed.^ 

IV. Attitudes and Consistency of Beliefs 

The development of favorable attitudes toward important social 
issues has always been an important objective of teachers. 

More recently, teachers have tended to avoid the use of the word ^ favor- 
able ' with respect to the attitudes they are trying to develop in their students 
and have said that primarily they were interested in developing in their stu- 
dents a ‘ consistent ' point of view, that they were indifferent to the belief as 
such so long as it was a consistent and integrated one. This shying away from 
what they thought of as ' propaganda ' may be looked upon unfavorably by 
some of our philosophers and administrators. It must not be forgotten, too, 


1 Readers who desire copies of the instruments thus far described or of other 
testa related to thinking may secure them by writing to the Progressive Education 
Association, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. A small charge is made for 
individual copies of the tests and a small fee is also charged for the bulletins that 
describe how the tests are made, administered, and interpreted. 
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SUMMARY SHEET ON APPLICATION OF PRINCIPLES 
AND FACTS TO SCIENCE 


Student’s Name 

. . . Grade 

10 

School 

. , . Date 



Part L Ability to make reasonable predictions in the given situations 




Class 

Class 

a. How many correct predictions were possible 

in 

Median 

Range 

the test 

.. 18 a. 



b. How many predictions were made 

.. 18 b. 

14 

9-18 

c. How many of these were correct 

.. 6 c. 

7 

4-17 

Part //-A. Ability to recognize the important reasons supporting correct pre- 

diction 


Class 

Class 

d. How many correct reasons were included 

in 

Median Range 

the total test 

..33 d 



e. How many reasons were cheeked 

.. 35 e. 

18 

16-35 

f . How many of these were correct 

. . 10 f. 

24 

8-29 

Part II-B. Analysis of Errors in Selecting Reasons Supporting Correct 

Prediction 




No. Checked 



Types of Errors Number in 

by This 

Class 

Class 

the Test 

Student 

Median Range 

1. Technically False Statements 19 

9 

6 

2-9 

2. True, but Irrelevant, Statements 14 

2 

4 

0-7 

3. False Analogies 7 

4 

2 

0-4 

4. Popular Misconceptions of Truth 10 

5 

3 

0-8 

5. Assuming the Conclusion 6 


1 

0-3 

6. Appealing to False Authority 6 

4 

2 

0-4 

7. Statements Involving Ridicule _3 


1 

0-3 


Total 65 25 


that whereas many of these teachers say they are interested only in the con- 
sistency of outlook and not in particular viewpoints held, in reality they may 
be creating an environment for their students that is indisputably favor- 
able to the development of humanitarian points of view with respect to im- 
portant social issues. This is particularly true of that cluster of attitudes and 
beliefs commonly associated with the ' democratic * way of life. 

It is not at all necessary, however, to discuss here the validity of the 
aims of instruction. It is our purpose to show how tests designed to 
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{Summary Sheet, Continued) 


Part III. Directions for computing the numerical score 

1. Number of correct predictions made (see I-c) 

2. Number of correct reasons checked (see Il-f) 

3 Total Correct 

4. Number of incorrect predictions 
» (subtract I-c from I-b) 


_6 

W 

16X2 = 32 

12 


5. Number of incorrect reasons 

(subtract Il-f from Il-e) 25 

6 Total Wrong 37 X (1) =37 

7. Total Score 

(subtract Total Wrong from S times Total Cor- 
rect) Total Score -5 


Part TV. Summary 

Total Score Class Median Class Range Rank in Class No. in Class 
-5 35 -S to 86 31 33 


measure consistency of belief can be useful to teachers in the guid- 
ance of high-school boys and girls. 

In the consideration of the next test, assume that the teacher has 
been trying to develop consistent points of view toward such social 
issues as democracy, economic individualism, labor and unemplo 3 Tnent, 
race, nationalism, and militarism. Groups of teachers in conference 
have analyzed these issues into some of their respective important 
subsidiary problems and have pooled their experiences in the teaching 
of these problems with former classes of students. After analyzing 
the issues involved in each of these larger problems, they have dis- 
cussed them in class, used them as subjects for debates, as subjects for 
the writing of themes, and, in some instances, as subjects to be ex- 
plored in the community to find out what adults think about them. 
From all these experiences the teachers have been able to gather to- 
gether statements of attitudes toward each of the important social 
issues. For every statement favoring one side of the issue, another, 
contrasting statement has been formulated.' These pairs of statements 
occur on different forms of the test, and occupy the same munerical 
position on each form (see Sections 1 and 2 of the “ Scale of Beliefs ” 
shown on page 112) . 

In the administration of these tests one form is given one day, and 
the second form is given two or three days thereafter. Assume that 
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APPLICATIOK OP PjRINCIPLES TO A QUESTION OP SOCIAL JUSTICE 

Problem: Tractor factories often use sand blasting in the process of smooth- 
ing rough castings. This process creates silica dust in the air, which is danger- 
ous to the lungs and causes an incurable disease called sUicosis. This disease is 
classed as an occupational disease, and many states require the employers to 
install preventive devices and to contribute to the compensation of those work- 
ers who contract the disease. 

In anticipation of the state law requiring compensation to be paid by em- 
ployers to all workers who contract silicosis, one of the tractor factories gave 
its 1400 foundry workers a physical examination. A few months later the 
factory closed down to install new machinery and protective devices required 
by the new law. When the tractor factory reopened, one hundred foundry 
workers were not rehired because they were found suffering from silicosis. 

Condmiom : (Check the one with which you agree.) 

A. I approve of the action of the tractor company. 

B. This action of the company is not justifiable. 

C. The action of the company is not morally right, but I approve of 

its action from a practical business standpoint. 

Reasons : (Indicate the reasons which you would accept in support of the con- 
clusion you have checked above by writing the appropriate letters in 
the margin.) 

1. Tractors should be produced as cheaply as possible. 

2. If these workers were paid for the injury to their health, competi- 
tors of this firm might be able to sell tractors cheaper. 

3. Industry has no right to make profits by methods which injure the 

health of its workers. 

4. As long as workers are well paid for what they are doing, they must 

accept the dangers which the work requires. 

5. Since most industrial concerns use these methods, it is not unfair for 

this company to be permitted to do likewise. 

6. The discharged workers suffered a permanent injury because of the 

kind of work they were doing. 

(Fifteen additional reasons included in this test are not reproduced here.) 


a group of students has taken Forms A and B and that the results have 
been tabulated on the summary sheets. The responses of our hypo- 
thetical Harold Brown are shown on such a summary. 

Harold's teacher is concerned to find out what proportion of his responses 
to each major social issue was liberal, what proportion conservative, what 
proportion uncertain, and how consistent he was. We see that he was most 
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APPLICATION" OF PRINCIPLES TO RACE RELATIONS AND PROBLEMS 

Problem: Yuki.” A large liigh school in California has a large number of 
foreign-bom boys and girls among its students. One of these was Yuld, a 
well-dressed, gentle, and friendly Japanese girl. She spoke good English and 
made a wonderful record in scholarship during her high-school career. At the 
end, her academic record was better than that of any other student in her class. 
Since the best student usually becomes the valedictorian of the graduating 
class, the prmcipal decided to make her the valedictorian. Inamediately a storm 
of protest broke loose. Newspapers took it up; citizens called on the principal 
and threatened him; classmates announced they would not appear on the plat- 
form with a Japanese girl as their leader. 

The principals reply to these protests was that Yuki should lead the class 
or else there would be no valedictorian. 

What is your feeling about the decision of the principal? 

Conclusions: (Check one or more conclusions with which you agree.) 

A. He was right in domg what he did. 

B. He was probably right, but it was an impracticable and foolish 

thing to do. 

C. The principal should have let the faculty and the students partici- 
pate in making the decision. 

D. He should not have decided to have a girl of an alien race for the 

school valedictorian. 

Reasons: (Indicate the reasons which you would accept in support of the con- 
clusion or conclusions you have checked above by writmg the appro- 
priate letters in the margin.) 

1. School is no place to fight out the issue of racial equality. 

2. The high-school students must learn not to let race prejudice affect 

their behavior. 

3. Race prejudice is inborn, and it is no use to try to do anything 

about it. 

4. The Japanese should be made to feel grateful that they can go to an 

American school. There is no point in making them feel superior. 

5. It is an established tradition that the best student in the class should 

be the valedictorian. 

(Twenty-seven additional reasons included in the test are not reproduced here.) 


liberal in dealing with labor and unemployment, but even here his liberal re- 
plies formed only 53 percent of his answers. It could be said that his percentage 
of liberalism is low and that it is least in issue of nationalism. Appropriately, 
he is most conservative in nationalism, and he is just about as conservative as 
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A SCALE OF BELIEFS 
Section 1 — Iteim from Form A 

1 . Democracy is a form of government which can be satisfactorily adapted 
to the needs of our times. 

2. As a rule, a war contributes to the permanent well-being of the winning 
nation. 

3. Given equal opportunity, the Negroes can be as successful as the white 
people. 

4. We should buy only American goods whenever they are available. 

5. Public ownership of railroads would probably be for the best interests 
of the countrj". 

6. If we attack intelligently the problems of poverty and unemployment, 
we can eliminate them. 

7. The Supreme Court should declare unconstitutional any law which does 
not conform to the letter and word of the Constitution. 

8. There should be no social discrimination against people who marry 
Negroes. 

9. Wars and preparation for war develop in people, as a whole, noble 
qualities such as sturdy manliness and courage. 

10. Most of those who suffer from unemployment have been too thriftless 
to save. 


Section B — Items from Form B 

1. The problems of our times cannot be handled successfully by a demo- 
cratic form of government. 

2. Though temporary prosperity may follow wars, eventually most nations 
participating in war are hurt by war. 

3. Negroes, as a race, are lazy and inefficient, and we can never hope for 
them to do as well as white people. 

4. In this day of economic interdependence, “ Buy American ” is a harm- 
ful economic policy. 

5. The present low rates and the efficiency of railroads have demonstrated 
the superiority of private ownership. 

6. Unemployment and poverty are the inevitable results of fluctuations in 
business. 

7. In passing new laws, it is more important to consider their contribution 
to the welfare of people than their agreement with the letter and word of the 
Constitution. 

8. I should not feel the same towards a person who married a Negro. 

9. War appeals to low human motives and brings out what is cruel in 
human beings. 

10. Workers do not earn enough to save the money necessary to support 
them through long periods of unemplo 3 nnent. 
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he is liberal His percentage of uncertain answers is lowest when he considers 
labor and militarism, and highest when he considers race, economic mdividual- 
ism, and nationalism. We get a picture of Harold which reveals no clear-cut 
pattern of consistent belief at all. In every one of the issues, he is both liberal, 
conservative, and uncertain, and in every one of them there is a reasonably high 
percentage of inconsistent answers. He is just about at the average of his class, 
but the class as a whole shows many inconsistencies. 



SXJMMABY 

SHEET — 

“SCALE OF 

BELIEFS 




Name 

Harold Brown 


Total 

Social 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Statements 

Issue 

Liberal 

Uncertain 

Conservative Inconsistent 



Answers 

Answers 

Answers 

Answers 

58 

Democracy 

34 ■ 

26 

40 

33 

26 

Economic 

Individualism 

30 

35 

35 

38 

34 

Labor and 
Unemployment 

53 

15 

32 

26 

20 

Race 

40 

35 

25 

20 

24 

Nationalism 

21 

33 

46 

29 

40 

Militarism 

38 

17 

45 

28 


Total 

37 

25 

38 

30 


Class Median 

50 

22 

Ys 

30 


What can the teacher do to help Harold, who is obviously confronted 
in this test with problems that lie beyond his present maturity and 
range of experience? Space forbids the elaboration of details of the pos- 
sibilities of guidance, which may safely be left to the competent teacher. 
Our concern at the moment is to show how a test like that decribed may 
be useful in bringing to light the need for specific instructional guidance. 

The discussion thus far has been pertinent to six specific social is- 
sues. Similar scales devoted to attitudes toward other social issues are 
available for teachers interested in guiding their students to more con- 
sistent beliefs. Teachers will differ in their rating of the importance 
of different social problems, but few will deny that the consistency of 
beliefs is an important aim in the teaching of boys and girls of high- 
school age. 
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V. Tests tor Meabueing Appreciation 

1. Defining Appreciation 

In literature, in the fine arts, in the sciences, and in the foreign lan- 
guages, in fact in practically all the school subjects, much has been said 
in recent years about the development of appreciation. F or many years 
little progress was made in the measurement of appreciation, partly 
because teachers neglected to define this concept in terms of student 
behavior. When we know what students do who have achieved some 
measure of appreciation, then we can better recognize degrees of 
achievement and patterns of achievement. With respect to apprecia- 
tion as with all the other traits thus far described, groups of teachers 
have made an effort to define what they mean. The following explana- 
tion of what appreciation includes is the result of cooperative thinking 
of many teachers of literature and had its first application with respect 
to appreciation of the novel. Since then the same technique has been 
similarly applied to other literary forms: the drama, poetry, and the 
short story. It has also been applied to other art forms, such as color, 
textiles, sculpture, and so on. It is not to be assumed that these seven 
different aspects of appreciation that follow are all-inclusive or compre- 
hensive. Intelligent teachers may want to add or subtract aspects. 

WATS IN WHICH THE APPRECIATION OF LITERATURE 
MAY MANIFEST ITSELF IN BEHAVIOR 

1. Satisfaction in the Thing Appreciated: Appreciation manifests itself in a 
feeling, on the part of the individual, of keen satisfaction in, and enthusiasm 
for, the thing appreciated. The person who really appreciates a given piece of 
literature finds in it an immediate, persistent, and easily renewable enjoyment 
of extraordinary intensity. 

2. Desire for More of the Thing Appreciated: Appreciation manifests itself 
in an active desire on the part of the individual for more of the thing appreci- 
ated. The person who really appreciates a given piece of literature is desirous 
of prolonging, extending, supplementing, renewing his first favorable response 
toward it. 

3. Desire to Know More about the Thing Appreciated: Appreciation mani- 
fests itself in an active desire on the part of the individual to know more about 
the thing appreciated. The person who really appreciates a given piece of 
literature is desirous of understanding as fully as possible the significant mean- 
ings which it aims to express and of knowing something about the genesis, its 
history, its locale, its sociological background, its author, etc. 

4. Desire to Express One^s Self Creatively: Appreciation manifests itself 
in an active desire on the part of the individual to go beyond the thing appreci-* 
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ated, to give creative expressions to ideas and feelings of his own which the 
thing appreciated has chiefly engendered. The person who really appreciates 
a given piece of literature is desirous of doing for himself, either in the same or 
in a different medium, something of what the author has done in the medium 
of literature. 

5. Identification of One^s Self with the Thing Appreciated: Appreciation 
manifests itself in the individual’s active identification of himself with the thing 
appreciated. The person who really appreciates a given piece of literature re- 
sponds to it very much as if he were actually participating in the life situations 
which it represents. 

6. Desire to Clarify One^s Own Thinking with Regard to the Life Problems 
Raised by the Thing Appreciated: Appreciation manifests itself in an active 
desire on the part of the individual to clarify his own thinking with regard to 
specific life problems raised by the thmg appreciated. The person who really 
appreciates a given piece of literature is stimulated by it to rethmk his own 
point of view toward certain of the life problems with which it deals and per- 
haps subsequently to modify his own practical behavior in meetmg these 
problems. 

7. Desire to Evalmte the Thing Appreciated: Appreciation manifests itself 
in a conscious effort on the part of the individual to evaluate the thing appre- 
ciated in terms of such standards of merit as he himself, at the moment, tends 
to subscribe to. The person who really appreciates a given piece of literature 
is desirous of discovering and describing for himself the particular values which 
it seems to hold for him. 

With such descriptions of the student^s behavior involved in appre- 
ciation, it is relatively easy to construct a test that will give students an 
opportunity to show their pattern of appreciation in terms of these 
seven aspects. A copy of Parts I and II of Literature Questionnaire,” 
Form A, is included at this point. This questionnaire is answered by 
students about two weeks after they have read the novel. 

By inspecting the responses that Harold Brown made to the questionnaire 
(on a summary sheet not here reproduced) we find that he felt keen satisfaction 
in this particular novel, that he wants more like it, and that he has very fre- 
quently responded to the novel as if he were actually participating in the situa- 
tions included in it. He showed least appreciation in answers pertaining to 
creativeness as an outgrowth of his reading; seemingly he had little desire of 
doing for himself, either in the same or in different medium, what the author 
has done in this particular novel. Evidently he was not stimulated to rethink 
his own point of view toward certain of the life problems with which the novel 
dealt. 

The teacher could point out ways in which Harold might very well cre- 
atively express some of the favorable feelings which he had towards this par- 
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LITEBA.TUKE QUESTIONNAIRE — THE NOVEL 

Part I 

1. If you were to write a critical appreciation of this novel, would il be a 
more or less unfavorable one? 

2. If you were discussing with your friends the books that you have read 
and enjoyed recently, are you fairly certain that this novel would not be one 
of the books which you would discuss? 

3. Did you get really great pleasure out of reading this novel? 

4. Did you complete the reading of this novel, once you had discovered 
what it was about, because you felt some obligation to do so rather than because 
you really wanted to? 

5. After you had started this novel, did you at any time leave off your 
reading of it in order to engage in some other, more attractive activity ? 

6. Have you ever recounted to anyone not familiar with this novel any of 
the scenes or incidents which you yourself consider most interesting ? 

7. While you were reading this novel, were your periods of reading usually 
less than an hour in length? 


Part II 

8. Even after you had gotten well into this novel, did you find it relatively 
easy to put it aside whenever some practical consideration had to be attended 
to? 

9. Do you feel that the persons, places, situations, etc., portrayed in this 
novel will probably remain vivid in your memory longer than those of most 
novels which you read? 

10. Do you feel at the present time that you probably will never want to 
read this novel again? 

11. Once you had finished this novel, were you genuinely glad to be through 
with it? 

12. Do you think it likely that you will make an effort to read more of this 
author's work within the very near future? 

13. Would you prefer to buy some other novel for your library rather than 
this one? 

14. Have you any idea that you will ask your teacher or your librarian to 
suggest other novels similar to this one for your extra-class reading? 


ticular experience; he could point out scenes worthy of revision, moods that 
might be captured in a poem or with music, scenes or characters worthy of 
portrayal in line or color, and so on. 

The teacher who has studied individual records of the whole class 
would also find a basis for group teaching. He would try to formulate 
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teaching techniques that would offer opportunities to students to in- 
crease their appreciation where the literary experience might merit it. 

It has been assumed in developing and interpreting this test that 
appreciation is a positive thing and something that is or is not inside 
each individual student. It has not been thought of as a series of ex- 
ternal standards to which students are to give lip service. The ques- 
tionnaire, therefore, must be interpreted, not in terms of an external 
standard, but in terms of each individual's pattern of appreciation as it 
applies to the particular novel read. In other words, the results on the 
summary sheet give to the teacher a partial picture of the way each stu- 
dent appreciated that novel. No one, probably, will ever be able to tell 
how any one student should appreciate a novel that he happened to read. 

VI. Summary 

In this chapter sample situations selected from only a few testing 
instruments have been presented. These have related to some impor- 
tant aspects of thinking, to attitudes held toward important social is- 
sues, and to the appreciation of literature. These objectives were de- 
fined in terms of what students were expected to do who had achieved 
growth in those areas. Illustrative situations were presented that were 
designed to give students opportunities to show the presence or absence 
of the desired behavior. Ways of summarizing student achievement 
were given with respect to each of the objectives discussed and possible 
guidance procedures were suggested. 

Similar techniques of measurement appropriate for the examination 
of study skills and work habits, social sensitivity, and social adjust- 
ment, creativeness, interests and purposes, are now in the process of 
development. These, it is hoped, will eventually serve as additional 
helps to teachers. The techniques discussed in the present chapter may 
also be suggestive to teachers who are interested in constructing their 
own examinations. 

The techniques here presented are, of course, only a sampling of a 
comprehensive array of achievement tests developed during the past 
five years. There are many other types of tests than those described 
that are also aimed to study various aspects of thinking, and there are 
available to teachers many different attitude tests and scales and many 
tests and records relating to study skills and work habits. Interest 
questionnaires, reading record forms, diaries of interesting and signifi- 
cant experiences, are also parts of this more comprehensive program of 
measurement. 
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I. Basic Nature of Counseling in Education 
1. Counseling Not a New Activity 

Guidance may be a twentieth-century educational term, but counsel- 
ing is as old as formal education, or older. Good teachers have always 
been interested in students and counseled with them. Nor is counseling 
merely a function of education, modern or ancient. Counseling with 
others on all sorts of problems and perplexities has been a phase of 
man’s social development for centuries. Although it is permissible for 
us to place boundaries around the term, so that we can systematically 
discuss its function in education, we should not consider ourselves as 
discoverers of a new activity. 

2. Definition of Counseling 

Before we consider the place of counseling in education, we should 
come to some agreement upon a definition. Here we shall look at 
counseling in its educational application. 

First of all, counseling is personal. It cannot be performed with a 
group. ‘ Group counseling ’ is an anomaly ; the two terms are not in 
harmony. ^ Personal counseling’ is a tautology; counseling is always 
personal. 

Second, counseling in school always implies greater maturity and 
understanding on the part of the teacher or adult. This should not 
be apologized for. In a study of 6000 fifteen-year-old boys in Detroit,^ 
eighty-two percent wanted adult companionship and counsel. Those 
having the least counsel at home (the nine percent who had reported 


^ Warren K. Layton. '' Guidance needs of Detroit's 16-year-old pupils.” 
Occupations, 15: December, 1936, 216-220. 
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'poor adjustment' with their families) were most eager for adult 
friends and counselors.^ Stoltz and others in the California study of 
adolescence report their junior-high-school youngsters as first seeking 
the development of social habits with their fellows and then, after they 
had become more ^ adult ' and somewhat established in social skills, 
seeking adult companionship and counsel.^ Counseling implies help 
sought, often from someone older. 

Third, counseling involves a two-way process and is a mutiuil con- 
sideration of the problem or situation in question. It should not be 
advice-giving on the part of one and passive acceptance on the part of 
the other. Coaches who want to train boys to run do not do the track 
work for them. Counselors and teachers who want their students to 
develop problem-solving ability and self-reliance do not ' counsel ' by 
solving the problem and giving the student the solution. The counselor 
is not there to serve as a sort of superior parent, father confessor, and 
vice-regent of God, satisfying as that might be to the ego of the coun- 
selor, The reading of Chapter XI, “ The Counselor and the Counseling 
Situation,” in the recent excellent book of the Elliotts ® will be helpful on 
this point. 

In the fourth place, counseling is designed to help others. It has 
a definite purpose of assisting others to make adjustments, to develop 
their ability to see alternatives and to act upon them, to clarify muddy 
thinking, to resolve dependent attitudes, and to face reality in their 
own lives. Counseling is not synonymous with interviewing, since the 
latter may be used as a technique for any one of many purposes. As 
will be discussed later, the interview can be used to seek information 
or to give it, to provide therapy, or to stimulate thinking. As illustra- 
tion of the uses of interviewing, note the Table of Contents ” to Bing- 
ham and Moore's How to Interviev),^ or this statement from their first 
chapter, “ The personal interview . . , may have any one or all of 
three main functions. It is used in influencing people or motivating 
people, in instructing them, and in securing information from them. . . . 

^ The preliminary data of this reference were amplified by Dr, Layton in a 
report before the University of Minnesota Conference on Guidance, June 14r-18, 
1937. 

2 Heibert R. Stoltz, Mary Hoover Jones, and Judith Chaffey, " The junior- 
high-school age." Unwerdty High School lomrwl, 15 : January, 1937, 63-72, 

® H. S. Elliott and G. L. Elliott. Solvmg Personal Prohlems* Chapter XI. 
(Henry Holt and Company; New York, 1936) 

* W. V. Bingham and B. V. Moore. How to Interview. (Harper and Broth- 
ers; New York, rev. ed., 1934) 
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This book deals primarily with the interview for fact-finding.” ^ Coun- 
seling utilizes the interview among other techniques to the sole end of 
assisting the individual. 

With these general characteristics in mind, particularly the last, 
one can readily see why the function of counseling is an ancient one in 
education and why all teachers would say they counsel students. On 
the other hand, if these characteristics are woven together and it is 
seen that cownseling is a personal and dynamic relationship between two 
people who approach a mutually defined problem with mutual con- 
sideration for each other to the end that the younger, or less mature, or 
more troubled of the two is aided to a self-determined resolution of his 
problem, then something of its more complex and specialized nature is 
seen. 

At the risk of being called mystical, one could say that the focus of 
counseling is not on either the counselor or the student, but on what 
happens between them. A too common type of interview is information 
and advice-giving, thus; 

counselor >-8tudent. 

A less common and sometimes quite justifiable interview is the in- 
formation-getting situation, thus: 

counselor-^ student. 

The interview definition given in the preceding paragraph, however, 
must be represented by this diagram: 

counselor-^ ^-student, 

with the dynamics of the interview resting in the relationship between 
the two. 


3. Place of Guidance and Counseling in Education 
Chapter I of this Yearbook has clearly presented the thesis that 
there is represented in guidance a basic philosophy of education that 
should permeate the school’s curriculum, teaching purposes, and in- 
structional methods. It should likewise affect the administration of 
the school in determining such matters as flexibility of scheduling, ad- 
ministrative attitude toward extra-classroom activities and ‘disci- 
pline,’ type of community relationships established, and policy used in 
the selection of teachers. Two qualifications to this consideration of 
guidance must be stated. Guidance not only represents a point of view 
and an educational philosophy, but it also involves the use of certain 
specialized techniques, many of which must be performed by technically 


1 Ibid., p. 6. 
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trained personnel. This fundamental and inclusive view of guidance is 
a pioneer concept and is exemplified in its entirety in comparatively 
few schools. It is the only psychological and sociologically defensible 
conception, but it does not function on the ‘ all or none ' principle. 
Schoolmen should see it in long-range view, analyze a given school 
situation to see at what point the new attack must first be made, and 
plan to devote the greater part of their professional lives to the realiza- 
tion of a guidance program based upon such a philosophy. 

It should be clear by now that counseling is not all of a guidance 
program. It serves as an important means of personalizing student 
experience, interpreting information, adjusting school experiences to 
student need, discovering student problems and engaging in therapy 
or treatment of these problems. The guidance program, as discussed in 
this volume, involves not only counseling but also such other phases as 
orientation programs, group guidance, testing, and still other alterations 
of the schoors program of instruction and administration. Viewed in 
another way, counseling becomes a technique or tool for achieving the 
goals of guidance. It is a means whereby such goals as vocational 
orientation, educational adjustment, and mental hygiene are achieved. 
Counseling is the means not only of interpreting information to the stu- 
dent, but also of seeking it for use in any of the major areas of guidance. 
It is the function of guidance that comes nearest to student response, 
teacher participation, and parent understanding. 

If a major goal of education is the optimal development of the indi- 
vidual to meet contemporary life needs, then the function of counseling 
in meeting this goal should be apparent. Counseling is not only a most 
important means of relating curricular opportunities to pupil needs and 
of facilitating adjustment, but it is an important method also of dis- 
covering those very pupil needs that are the focus of the entire school 
organization. More specifically, counseling is a component part of 
instruction. 


4. Casual and Purposive Counseling 
Counseling, in common parlance, is such a generalized function that 
it is further necessary to distinguish between casual and purposive coun- 
seling. 

The teacher or administrator who meets students, in tlie classroom 
and out, is inevitably led to make comments, conversation, and sugges- 
tions that are personal in nature and that affect the student^s under- 
standing of himself and his environment. Many times such casual or 
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spontaneous contacts are powerful factors in a student's development. 
They may personalize his school experiences, affect his attitudes and 
behavior, and vitally touch the critical areas of his emotional and in- 
tellectual life. Yet they are casual contacts, because only occasionally 
are they followed through to a thorough-going solution. 

Purposive counseling, on the other hand, may be said to exist when 
systematic provision is made for this function to be performed by staff 
members whose time and training are adequate to meet the need. As 
will be shown more fully later, the relation between the teacher and 
the counselor or teacher-counselor is close and the distinction between 
them should be emphasized only in terms of attention and training. 
The counselor may utilize spontaneous and casual contacts and the 
teacher may follow through in many student relations. Nevertheless, 
a distinction between deliberately sought and chance-initiated rela- 
tionships should be recognized as clearly as is the common end of both 
activities. 

5. Counseling and the Teacher 

We shall not attempt here to do full justice to the counseling func- 
tions of the classroom teacher. The educational philosophy supporting 
the value of these functions is presented in Chapter I. Their relation- 
ship to other functions and other guidance workers is discussed in 
Chapter X, while the role of a teacher as a counselor is assumed through- 
out the entire Yearbook. Whether the classroom teacher stands at the 
top or bottom of the ladder of guidance functionaries depends upon the 
organizational slant of the writer. In any event, the teacher is always 
in the picture. 

Ruth Strang's The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work places 
the classroom teacher having no assigned advisory duties ” at the 
bottom of a list of eight types of educational workers who, under exist- 
ing school conditions, have guidance responsibilities.^ In terms of 
degree of specialized responsibility this position may be accurate, but 
in terms of the significance of the modern curriculum it is an under- 
estimate of the teacher's position. Allen's famous chart, Screening the 
Guidance Functions," places the classroom teacher next to the prin- 
cipal, with the home-room teacher and the class adviser following third 
and fourth.^ This is in order of specialization of function, since the 

^ Ruth Strang. The R6le of the Teacher in Personnel Work. P. 43, (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University; New York, X936) 

* R. D. Allen. Organization and Supervision of Guidance in Public Education. 
Opposite p. 118. (Inor Publishing Company: New York, 1934) 
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adviser perfonns only those functions that cannot be performed effec- 
tively by others.'' In this chart the guidance functions of “ subject 
teachers " are to: 

1. Arouse interest and develop right attitudes 

2. Stress occupational information of the subject 

3. Arrange trial projects in the subject 

4. Encourage and develop special abilities 

5. Effect remedial instruction in subject handicaps 

6. Lead a club activity 

7. Cooperate with adviser and home-room teachers 

Williamson and Darley indicate that the teacher has a significant, 
but rather supplementary, function in personnel work. This is because 
the teacher is not trained in diagnosis, which, as they conceive it, is the 
heart of the program. The teacher must have much more adequate 
training in the appraisal of student potentialities and needs, in order to 
perform effectively his normal functions of teaching and counseling, 
but the more intensive and thorough diagnosis of student needs and 
abilities would, according to these authors, always be the task of a 
specialist. The personnel functions of the teacher, according to Wil- 
liamson and Darley, are to: 

1. Supplement the technical diagnosis made by counselors 

2. Use personnel records in individualizing instruction 

3. Supplement case-history records with anecdotal comments 

4. Supply educational and occupational information in their fields of special- 
ization 

Nevertheless, “ in the last analysis instructors have the greatest contact 
with students. Until this contact is leavened with positive attention to 
the individuality of each student in the group, personnel work will lack 
complete effectiveness, and instruction will miss an opportunity for 
more effective education." ^ 

The trouble with such definitions of the personnel functions of the 
teacher is that they are but halting steps in the right direction. Strang 
has classroom teachers with no assigned advisory duties," Allen's 
teacher is a “ subject teacher," Williamson and Darley have their teach- 
ers in “ special fields." All these statements assume that teaching is 
instruction in subject matter, not the development of individualities.® 

1 E. G. Williamson and J. G. Darley. Student Personnel Work, an Outline of 
Clinical Procedures. P. 74. (McGraw-Hill Book Company: New York, 1937) 

2 We are speaking now of teaching m general education and at non-profes- 
sional training levels. 
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There is a long road to travel before the goal is reached, but schoolmen 
must see that what we now call ' administration/ ^ instruction/ and 
^ guidance ’ are warp and woof of the same cloth ; that good instruction 
is impossible without individualizing and counseling as a dominating 
part of the process; that students are not taught ^ but grow; that the 
curriculum must be an outgrowth of students' individual and social 
needs, which are discovered through teacher-student contacts as well 
as by more formal methods. 

Whatever our terminology, counseling is a significant function of 
teaching. The first, fourth, and fifth guidance functions of Allen's list 
and at least the second and fourth function of Williamson's and Dar- 
ky's list depend upon individual counseling. An illustration of the 
place of the counseling interview in teaching is drawn from a paper 
written by one of the writer's former students.^ In a field as technical 
as music, this illustration is particularly interesting: 

In a discussion of how music shall be interpreted, a student can be en- 
couraged to justify his reaction as to why he feels it as he does; from here 
it is a short step to those personal reactions and integrations which go to 
make the instructor's place in the whole interview technique most helpful. 

In other words, the point at which conference becomes interview and 
stays in that realm until the problem has been faced and discussed is a 
varying one. 

A student came in recently to inquire about piano lessons. In the 
course of the conversation it developed that he had recently played for a 
club in San Francisco. 

Instructor: Play something for me. 

Student : All right, I'll try and wade through ' Lotus Land.' 

(It developed that the student had worked on this number without 
help or suggestion from anyone; consequently it was rough in spots.) 

I: (after hearing him play) Thank you. By the way, do you know 
anything about this chap Cyril Scott — who was he anyway? 

S: (eager to show his knowledge) Oh yes, he was an English composer. 

He wrote two piano sonatas and a passacaglia, 

I: Where did he live, do you happen to know? 

S: I haven't the vaguest notion — somewhere near London I guess. 

I: You're not far wrong, he lived just outside of London in one of the 
suburbs. He lived upstairs with a whole group of artist friends — I guess 
there were some strange ' ducks ' in the group, 

S: There were some philosophers mixed up with him, weren't there? 


1 Raymond Kendall, Instructor in Music, Stanford University. An unpub- 
lished manuscript on “iiterviewmg the Music Student" 
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Our philosophy teacher mentioned him the other day, now that I think 
about it. I wonder if that had anything to do with his music ? 

I: How could it? 

S: I don't know, and yet these chords are rather strange — he doesn't 
seem to stay in one key for more than half a shake. I suspect he just sat 
down and wrote it when he didn't have anything else to do. 

(We talked on a bit, and I gave him some songs to take home after it 
developed that his sister was a singer. He came back in a week having 
read everything about Cyril Scott he could put his hands on. Toward the 
end of the lesson he made this remark.) 

S: You know, if he felt that way and really took metaphysics so 
seriously, no wonder he wrote as he did — and these songs, they're so 
elusive I can't make head or tail of them. I certainly admire him though. 
He wouldn't write unless he felt he was interpreting something or other 
that he didn't know what it meant. 

1: You mean to say he wanted to give people a picture of what he saw 
or felt? 

iS: No, not so much that, but he seemed to want to have perspective, 
to see the relation of what he was trying to do to something worthwhile 
before he'd tackle it. I guess that's why I make such a mess of studying 
at times. 

I: Why do you say that? 

S: Well, I don't see any use in learning all about this or that without 
seeing what good it's going to do me. 

Of course, this was fertile ground for a discussion that lasted for some 
time. By as effective questionmg as could be mustered, he was led to 
answer his own questions and to start himself on the road to seeing how 
he could improve his own attitude towards study. The topic has been a 
frequent subject at our conferences since that time. His music project 
for the quarter has been an inquiry into the philosophical attitudes of a 
group of English musicians — a project which he has worked out with the 
cooperation of the departments of music and philosophy. 

II. The Natube op the Interview 
The ^ interview ' has a variety of purposes and applications and 
is used in many situations involving human relations. Its place in the 
counseling program has been discussed, but here we might describe 
the interview as an event in the process of counseling. It can be viewed 
as a tool or a technique or as the heart of a counseling program. Here, 
again, it must be remembered that counseling is the personalized phase 
of a more complete guidance program. 
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1. Literature on the Interview 

A glance at recent literature reveals the wide usefulness of the inter- 
view and the amount of study being given to its functions. At least 
two of the several current studies of adolescence are giving intensive 
attention to the technique of the interview, the adolescent study of the 
Progressive Education Association stressing the dynamic nature of 
the information-securing and therapeutic interview, and the Adolescent 
Study of the University of Minnesota General College emphasizing the 
use of a flexible interview schedule for gathering information. This 
latter study has developed an ingenious method of using similar inter- 
view schedules with father, mother, and student so that conflicts may 
be revealed through the differences in reports made by the three indi- 
viduals. These are current research projects of which no published 
reports have been made as yet, but there is a plentiful literature repre- 
sented by reference to the interview in social work,^ the interview in 
psychiatric study the interview in schoolroom and counseling situa- 
tions,® and the psychological nature of the interview.'^ 

1 American Association of Social Workers, Chicago Chapter. Interviews, a 
Study of the Methods of Analyzing and Recording Social Case Work Interviews. 
(Studies in the Practice of Social Work No. 1, Helen L. Myrick, Chairman. New 
York, 1928. 75 pp.) 

Nannie E. Diehl and Robert S. Wilson. “ Can listening become a casework 
art? ” The Family, 14 : June, 1933, 99-105. 

Pauline Vislick Young and Joanna C, Colcord. Interviewing in Social Work. 
(McGraw-Hill Book Company: New York, 1935. 416 pp.) 

2 Kenneth E. Appel. “ Drawings by children as aids to personality studies.” 
The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 1 : January, 1931, 129-144. 

E. Vannorman Emery. "First interviews as an experiment in human rela- 
tions.” The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 6: April, 1936, 268-282. 

Norman Fenton. "The personal interview in adjusting emotional prob- 
lems.” Occupations, 12: March, 1934, Section 2, 72-78. 

Louis A. Schwartz. " Social situation pictures in the psychiatric interview ” 
The American Journal of Orthopsychiatry, 2 : April, 1932. 

® Ethel Percy Andrus. " The counselor's interview to assist in the choice of 
subjects and occupations.” Occupations, 12: March, 1934, 78-84. 

S. E. Torsten Lund. "The personal interview in high-school guidance.” 
School Review, 39: March, 1931, 195-207. 

Howard Yale McCluiicy and Ernest H. Chapelle. “A study of the talk 
contacts of adolescent pupils with their teachers.” Junior-Serdor High School 
Clearing House, 5: January, 1931, 303-310. 

Luella 0. Pressey. " Making interviews valuable to students.” The American 
College Persormel Association, 24-28. (Report of Nmth Annual Meeting, Wash- 
ington, D. C., February, 1932) 

* Lofton V. Burge. "The interview technique as a means of diagnosing.” 
Journal of Educational Research, 27’ February, 1934, 422-429. 
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The references here cited are representative though few, but 
Stranges recent bibliography contains sixty-one references.^ Whether or 
not these studies, only some of which involve research or controlled in- 
vestigation, represent a trend toward making the interview a scientific 
technique remains to be seen. ‘ The interview, an art or a science? * 
has long been a subject of discussion. The inconsistency of the argu- 
ment is that these are not mutually exclusive concepts. There is an 
artistry in making use of the most careful of scientific techniques. 
Current studies should at least throw increasing light on the interview 
as a psychological tool. 

2. Types of Interviews 

The interview has been cited as a technique for gathering informa- 
tion from the student, for interpreting information to him, and for 
assisting him in a solution of his problems. The occasion for it in school 
may arise from scholastic or study-habit problems, vocational guidance 
needs, social situation problems, personality needs, or merely loneli- 
ness and the need of the student for reassurance. Each of these 
^ types ’ of interviews merges into the other. Assistance given in a 
problem of study skills almost inevitably must consider the student^s 
personality and educational ambitions, and a problem of curricular 
selection cannot be adequately discussed without mention of vocational 
goals. Interviews may be classified as to origin or source, but there is 
no way in which the development or outcome of the interview can be 
neatly pigeonholed. 

An interesting classification of types of students met in interview 
situations at a private boys' school and junior college is made by Vander- 
vort: ^ 

George W. Hartmann. “ The interview as a research and teaching device.” 
Journal of Apj>lied Psychology, 17 : April, 1933, 205-211. 

John A. McGeoch. “ The relation between different measures of ability to 
report.” American Journal of Psychology, 11 : October, 1928, 692-695. 

George K Pratt. “ Seeing the individual whole.” Occupations, 13 : Novem- 
ber, 1934, 108-113. 

Stuart A. Rice. Contagious bias in the interview (a methodological note) 
American Journal of Sociology, 35: November, 1929, 420-423. 

Gladys C. Schwesinger. “ The significance of vocabulary in the interview.” 
Psychological Clinic, 19: June, 1930, 123-130. 

^ Ruth Strang. Counseling Technics in College and Secondary School* Pp. 
139-143. (Harper and Brothers: New York, 1937) 

2 CJharles T. Vandervort. " Guidance in the private junior college.” Junior 
College Journal, 2: June, 1932, 627--582. 
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1. The boy who has never been a complete scholastic success but is 
buoyant m spirit and unaware of the limitations in his own ability and 
wishes university preparation . . . 

2. The boy who is rather bright but, owing to laziness or dissipation, 
wastes his time and becomes. . . . 

3. The boy with a fairly good ability but with a strong inferiority com- 
plex resulting from early home training or early school experi- 
ence. . . . 

4. The mature boy who has seen too much of the world, is too sophisti- 
cated and therefore becomes a moral problem. . . . 

5. The boy who is old beyond his years. He is overly conscientious and 
therefore studies too much and takes life far too seriously. A very 
few boys each year probably injure their health in this way. They 
need to be taught to play. . . . 

6. The plugger who lacks native ability but who ' gets by ’ in junior 
college on stick-to-itiveness. This boy becomes a serious academic 
problem when the question of future university recommendation 
arises. . . . 

7. The athletic ' bum ' whose sole academic interest is to remain eligible 
in order that he may play football. If the situation is worthy of seri- 
ous consideration this student might be advised to go to an institution 
where this type of arrangement is encouraged. . . . 

8. The ' fresh guy * who grew to be too big for his home town before 
going to college. His malady is not serious and students usually take 
care of him themselves. . . . 

9. The good boy who is really too good for the rest of the student body 
and therefore cannot be accepted by them. He acquires the nick- 
name of ^ Lily ' or ' Pansy/ . . . 

10. The ' apple polisher ' who becomes a menace to the weak and unsus- 
pecting teacher and uses this easy method of obtaining grades. . . . 

11. The cheater or stealer. This group may be divided mto two sepa- 
rate divisions, only one of which involves moral turpitude. . . . 

12. The natural ' crabber ' who is never satisfied with anything in the 
institution. Usually he likes the institution at heart but has so fixed 
his conduct pattern that he himself is unaware of his complam- 
ing. . . . 

This list of kinds of students frequently seen in interviews should 
not suggest that all students counseled are * problem ^ students. In- 
deed, only a very small proportion are * problem-students,’ but many 
are ^ students with problems ’ that need to be solved through personal 
contact. Counseling efforts in the past have too much considered the 
^ problem child ’ and neglected the manner in which counseling might 
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contribute to the development of ordinary children in the ordinary edu- 
cational environment. 

3. Mechanics and Materials of Interviewing 

We have long paid lip service to the principle that interviews de- 
mand preparation, that all background knowledge regarding the student 
should be assembled and studied before the interview is held, but there 
is no principle more persistently violated in practice. There seems 
time only to see the students as they present themselves, one after 
another. Because we see so many students, we are pushed to find time 
to record notes on the previous interview, to say nothing of time to 
prepare for the next one. 

Rationalizing our failure to do something because of a rush of 
business is an American characteristic but does not fully disguise the 
fact that not utilizing existing information on the student is little short 
of a crime. To say to ourselves : But I simply haven^t time to prepare 
to see him with so many other students waiting. I will have to do my 
best/^ is rather ridiculous, since our ^ best ’ may be to have time to 
gloss over real problems, give a false assurance of security, and act like 
a real hypocrite. Achilles has said of the interview in vocational guid- 
ance, Here the person to be guided expects the most — and probably 
gets the least.” ^ Paraphrasing this, we might say that the most time 
should be spent in critical study of the background, test, and coordinat- 
ing information on the student — where we spend the least time. Lee ^ 
discusses this point and estimates, from a survey of 493 schools, that 
only fifty percent of these schools use intelligence tests for guidance 
purposes and that thirty-six percent use achievement tests in the coun- 
seling of students. 

This attack upon a common tendency in high-school and college 
counseling is not without point. We cannot attempt diagnosis without 
a study of diagnostic information. We cannot coordinate our counsel- 
ing with that of others unless their notes are studied or they arc seen 
personally. We cannot avoid wasting both the student's time and ours 
if we ask him for information about himself that he may have given 
from one to five times already and that is now on file. The only solu- 


^ Paul S. Achilles. “ Methods of conducting and recording vocational inter- 
views.” Vocational Guidance Magazine, 9: April, 1931, 303-308. 

2 Murray Lee. A Gmde to Measurement in the Secondary Schools. P. 133. 
(D. Appleton-Century Company: New York, 1936) 
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tion to our dilemma is to refuse to see more students than can be ade- 
quately studied before counseling with them. 

Not alone is it necessary to study all existing information in order 
to be fair to the student when we see him, but certain tests and in- 
ventories are also worth having in mind because they supply excellent 
wedges or introductions to an interview. Once a student has taken a 
test, often with the understanding that the results will be shared with 
him, then an interpretation of this test is the justification for calling 
an interview and makes a good introduction to a discussion of under- 
lying problems. Aids like the Strong Vocational Interest Blank, the 
Symonds-Block Student Questionnaire, the Bell Student Adjustment 
Inventory, the Wrenn Study-Habits Inventory, or the Achilles Aids to 
the Interview are illustrations of such materials.^ 

The recording of information obtained in the interview is trouble- 
some, but important. It is easy to allow the means to take on the im- 
portance of an end, to spend too much time recording information. To 
other counselors, the time involved in recording seems very long, and 
they rationalize themselves into the belief that it is more important 
to see students than to record information. Hence valuable data 
are forgotten; one counselor cannot share what another has learned; 
and many blunders are committed in counseling because the rec- 
ommendations of the previous interview are not at hand for con- 
sideration. 

Should notes be taken during the interview? ” is a constantly re- 
curring question. To do so is often to impress the student with the 
formality of the interview; not to do so is to lose valuable clues. Dean 
Gaw sometimes asks the student's permission to take down some point 
of information, saying, '' That is a very important point. Do you mind 
if I j ot it down so that we can refer to it again (or so I won't forget it) ? ” 
This pleases the student and is one way to avoid the surreptitious taking 
of notes in the presence of the student. The use of the dictaphone for 
recording notes immediately following the interview is gaining in popu- 
larity. It has the advantages of speed and completeness. There is 
danger that the counselor will ramble in his comments and prolong the 
recorded notes beyond the point where the thread of the previous inter- 

^ The Strong, the Bell, and the Wrenn forms may be had from the Stanford 
University Press, Stanford University, California; the Symonds-Block from the 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City; 
and the Achilles from the Psychological Corporation, 522 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City. 
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view can be picked up at a glance. It is so easy to talk ! A real advan- 
tage, however, lies in thus recording test data and their interpretation 
from the test blanks themselves, concisely stating the student’s problem, 
the counselor’s suggestions or recommendations, and the follow-up 
points that should be checked in the next interview. 

As to voluntary, unscheduled interviews versus scheduled appoint- 
ments, after some years of trying both methods, the writer is personally 
in favor of the latter. The ‘ catch-as-catch-can ’ method of seeing 
students in one’s office has the advantage of informality and friendli- 
ness, but when waiting lines form and students are shimted in and out 
like boxcars on a siding, with a constant consciousness of the ‘ main line ’ 
of waiting students, then the unscheduled interview loses its charm. 
Promptness in keeping student appointments, availability of the coun- 
selor as to location and hours, and the feeling that the student has the 
counselor’s entire attention within the scheduled time are ‘ interview 
mechanics ’ of more than passing importance. 

4. The Structure of the Interview 

Interviews differ in structme, but there are certain fairly common 
aspects to all interviews of an information-giving or therapeutic type. 
The following steps are desirable in such an interview: 

1. Prepare for it through a study of recorded information. The 
importance of this step has been discussed in the preceding section. 

2. Establish rapport with the student. This has been mentioned so 
often in discussions of interviewing that it is a truism, yet too little has 
been said on how to achieve this rapport. Four observations are in 
point: 

(a) The counselor should have a reputation for honesty, kind- 
liness, and the keeping of confidences. 

(b) He should have a clear desk and as much of an air of 
leisure as can be mustered. The student can scarcely be confiden- 
tial when the counselor appears rushed and troubled about many 
things. 

(c) Develop some opening conversational leads about the 
student on some matter of common knowledge and interest. The 
approach preferred by some counselors is to make a frontal attack, 
ask at once the nature of the problem, or state at once the ap- 
parent difficulty in which the student finds himself. This straight- 
forward approach may give an immediate air of honesty and 
frankness to the interview. 
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(d) Manifest interest in the student’s problem and responsi- 
bility for it, while insisting that the student make his own de- 
cisions. 

3. Next, help the student analyze the obvious or stated problem, 
leading him into a more mature consideration of alternatives, keeping 
‘ hands off ’ on the decision, but searching for deeper and more funda- 
mental issues that may be involved. 

4. Bring the student to a realization of possible courses of action, 
proceeding on the basis that what he thinks is more important than 
what you think. 

5. Attempt to make, or to have the student make, a summary of 
your joint thinking before ending the interview, or a statement of how 
far he is along the road to a complete solution. Many interviews lose 
permanent effectiveness because the student leaves with a confused 
idea of what has occurred or of what may be the concrete outcomes of 
the discussion. 

6. Whenever possible let the last word be on some action) some per- 
son to see, some report of developments to be made to the counselor, 
some information to be sought, some new habit or attitude to be de- 
veloped. The coimselor is interested in behavior changes. As such, he 
is interested in a continuity of action, decision, or attitude from the 
interview out into daily life and back again into the next contact with 
the counselor. 


5. Further Suggestions about the Interview 
At the risk of seeming dogmatic and perhaps trite, a few hints are 
listed as growing out of experience and research. These are sometimes 
so simple that they are overlooked in interviewing, and they are some- 
times so searching that someone else must state them before they are 
recognized as having personal application. 

1. The obvious problem presented is often not the underlying or 
significant one. 

2. A fundamental diflBculty is seldom solved in one interview. 

3. Avoid an assumption of a ‘ problem ’ connection in every inter- 
view, since this may lead to patronizing on the part of the counselor. 

4. Assume that the counselor may learn at least as much from the 
student as the student docs from the counselor. 

5. It is the student, not the counselor, who should make decisions. 

6. The counselor should beware of talking too much. 

7. A single interview is an unreliable basis for a judgment of stu- 
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dent ability or character. Likewise the interview without supporting 
data is unreliable. 

8. Other people should be used for reference, but the counselor 
should not shirk responsibility for the student^s problem. 

9. The counselor must perceive when to terminate the interview. 

10. Allow the student time for easy meditation — the student may 
not think so rapidly or be so articulate as the counselor. 

11. The student's thinking should not be biased by having the coun- 
selor's opinion and “ now I think " scattered throughout the interview. 

12. The counselor should avoid disillusionment of the student or 
disagreement with him in too harsh or abrupt a fashion. On the other 
hand, he must avoid being a sentimentalist or a ^ Pollyanna.' 

13. The counselor must not show surprise or resentment at any- 
thing the student may say. Face squarely his criticisms of other teach- 
ers or of the school or of the social system. If the student makes unex- 
pected revelations or statements, hear him like an equal and discuss 
these statements seriously and impartially. 

14. Many of these suggestions are siunmarized by saying that the 
teacher or counselor must be impartial and objective in his dealings with 
the student, must assume some maturity on the student's part in order 
to encourage greater matmity, must respect the student's personality 
and nourish self-determination. 

III. The Dependence of Interviewing on Basic Information 
1. Diagnostic Information 

In Chapters II and III the diagnostic and testing phases of guidance 
programs are treated extensively. The student will become aware of his 
tested abilities and interests primarily through their interpretation in 
the interview. To give students information on test scores by any other 
means than by personal interpretation is questionable. Misinterpreta- 
tion and over-emphasis on test results are apt to occur unless the student 
is led to see the significance of a given diagnostic measure in its rela- 
tion to other factors. 

The interview must deal with specifics as well as intangibles and 
subtleties if we are to rescue counseling from the limbo of sentimental- 
ism. Unless the counselor deals with objective facts regarding the 
student, the school, social conditions, or job opportunities, the student 
will be encouraged to exist in an unreal and idealistic school atmosphere. 
Good interviewing, then, is highly dependent upon case-history records, 
previous school records, and the results of tests and rating scales. 
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The counselor may not be the individual who administers tests or 
records data, but he must be as thoroughly conversant with the basic 
psychological limitations and uses of these materials as is the personnel- 
research officer or technician. He is in a position both to suggest needed 
studies and to utilize their results. To quote from the proposed Charter 
of the American College Personnel Association, “ One of the major 
responsibilities of the personnel worker is to define problems in various 
areas that need investigation.” The interview, then, is highly de- 
pendent upon diagnostic information, while at the same time it gives 
rise to suggestions for student personnel research. 

2. Basic Information Supplied through Group Guidance and 
Printed Matter 

There has been presented in Chapter V a discussion of the role of 
group guidance and other means of supplying background information. 
The intention at this point is to indicate how much more effectively and 
economically the interview can be conducted if background informa- 
tion has been supplied to the student. Much of this can be presented 
to groups and through more impersonal printed materials. 

Certain information is common to a majority of the interviews held 
— information about school conditions, vocational requirements, psy- 
chology of study, or principles of mental hygiene. The relation between 
group guidance and interviewing is close, with the sequence most fre- 
quently from the group contact to the personal one. The basic purpose 
of group guidance is somewhat broader, however, than merely supply- 
ing background information. Group guidance should portray common 
student problems and the information necessary to an understanding 
of them. When this information is presented impersonally, each stu- 
dent has an opportunity to see himself in proper perspective and in rela- 
tion to these common human problems. This paves the way to a more 
critical and personal self-analysis in the interview with the counselor. 
With the perspective of a variety of problems common to all, the student 
is ready to profit from the counselor's interpretation of diagnostic in- 
formation pertaining to him as an individual. The group guidance 
technique assists the student in an integration of his school experiences, 
but the unique aspects of this integration depend upon the student's own 
application and the assistance secured from the counselor. 

Vocational and school information is commonly presented through 
printed materials. The counselor often saves time by showing the stu- 
dent where to get more basic information through pamphlets and books. 
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These must be chosen to meet a given student’s need or they will be of 
little value. Shorter treatments of vocational conditions, study habits, 
and educational requirements are more useful than are longer books 
and highly factual materials. 

The use of outside speakers to give information on vocations and 
colleges is a common and much abused practice. Severe restrictions 
need to be placed around the utilization of this method. A practical 
set of suggestions on using vocational speakers prepared by the National 
Occupational Conference is reproduced in Chapter V of this Yearbook, 
pages 162-163. 


IV. The Counselob in the School 
1. The Teacher-Counselor 

Schools vary widely as to the title of the counselor, the amount of 
time devoted to guidance functions, and the relation of teaching, coun- 
seling, and administrative duties. Richard Allen has coined the term 
‘ class counselor ’ to designate the part-time counselor who acts as a 
‘ generalist ’ in performing the three functions — group guidance, indi- 
vidual counseling, and maintenance of personnel records.^ This ‘ gen- 
eralist,’ serving from two hundred to three hundred students, is assisted 
by the cotmseling specialist on the one hand and the home-room or sub- 
ject teacher on the other. 

While Allen’s terminology may not be acceptable to all, the prin- 
ciple involved is sound. A modification of this is expressed in the belief 
that most counseling will be done by the teacher (often it is ‘ casual ’ 
counseling) or by the teacher who is selected to spend part of his time 
in counseling (a ‘teacher-counselor’). Even in large systems the 
teacher-counselor will be the person who can best keep in touch with 
the guidance specialist (vocational counselor, health ofiicer, mental 
hygienist, psychologist, or educational diagnostician), with teaching 
specialists, and most of all with students, because his coimseling is con- 
sidered as a normal extension of teaching functions. Quoting from a 
discussion of this by Marion Brown: ® 

If every teacher were trained in personnel work and were equipped in 
personality and interest to assist in the guidance program, the entire 
program would be better for the active and interested cooperation of all. 


^ Op cit, pp. 3-8. 

* Marion Brown. Deans at Work. P. 143. (Harper and Brothers: New 
York, 1930) 
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However, few schools can choose the members of the faculty on the basis 
of their ability to do this work as well as upon their promise of success 
as classroom teachers, A satisfactory system has been adopted in some 
schools of appointing counselors who teach half-time and devote the re- 
mainder of their school day to coimseling a group of students. Chosen 
because of ability, training, personality, and interest in the work, they 
focus upon educational and vocational guidance, but come into contact 
with many of the contributing factors in children's lives which make for 
success or failure 

An even more pertinent statement might be taken from a chapter 
written by Virgil Dickson: ^ 

We prefer the teacher-counselor plan because it keeps the counselor 
closer to the realities of school life as they exist from day to day in the 
relationship between teacher and pupil. The continuous contact with the 
pupil from term to term gives opportunity for the development of a more 
intimate acquaintance with each pupil; it furnishes a steady policy of 
guidance for the pupil; and it gives to the counselor a variety of experi- 
ence which helps to prevent counselor-crystallization. 

There is another point of view to be considered: namely, that the 
teacher must do all counseling as a part of his teaching responsibilities 
and without extra time for it. Two reasons seem to lie behind this 
notion. 

One is that of expediency, since size, finances, and lack of an ade- 
quate appreciation of need will keep many schools from making pro- 
vision for a counselor or teacher-counselor. Ruth Strang writes ^ ‘‘ that 
the 10,000 or so small high schools enrolling less than one hundred 
pupils cannot be expected in the near future to add specialists or to 
even give time for daily class work counseling. The teacher and prin^ 
cipal must expect to learn the capacities and interests of their pupils 
and help them to achieve self-direction and self-control in reaching 
the goals indicated by the diagnosis.” 

The second reason for this point of view is that there may be a 
complete permeation of education by the philosophy of guidance, to 
the end that all general counseling is performed as a function of the 
teaching process. In Chapter I appears the statement: “ Ideally, there 


^ W. M. Proctor and Nicholas Ricciardi (editors). The Junior High School 
P. 191. (Stanford University Press* Stanford University, 1930) 

® Op. (At , p. 63. 
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would be no such thing as a guidance program existing as a separate 
or self-contained entity. Guidance and instruction would be function- 
ing as inseparable parts of the educative process.’^ This fusion of 
guidance and instruction is entirely defensible as an ideal to be sought 
for, perhaps through several generations of elfort. There is a transition 
period necessary, however, wherein selected individuals must assume 
a larger share of counseling functions than would be necessary under a 
more unified educational program. 

The writer is convinced of the superiority of the concept of the 
^teacher-counselor.’ The full-time coimselor should be restricted to 
specialists in large systems or to directors of guidance programs. But 
the assumption of all general counseling functions by teachers smacks 
of Utopia and of a diffuseness of function that defies administrative 
clarification. The individual selected by virtue of training and talents 
to act as a counselor can best serve normal needs by keeping in intimate 
touch with classroom teaching and by acting as both teacher and 
counselor. 

2. Contacts of the Counselor with Other Members of the Staff 

If an interview is to be effective, the counselor must maintain close 
contact with other persons who are acquainted with the student. What 
has taken place before this interview and who else has seen this student 
should contribute to the counselor’s present understanding. A cumula- 
tive record that ' absorbs ’ all contacts made with the student within 
the school is a necessity for successful counseling. The complete effec- 
tiveness of interviewing is dependent upon this type of relation. Differ- 
ent individuals — class teachers, counselor, home-room teacher, prin- 
cipal — counsel with a student. Much confusion results when each 
adviser operates independently. In some cases they will give conflicting 
counsel. 

No one counselor can possibly see the many sides of a student’s 
personality that can be glimpsed by a variety of teachers and coun- 
selors, each seeing him under different circumstances and each, by virtue 
of his own personality and position, stimulating a different type of 
response from the student. A system of teachers’ reports on contacts 
with students enriches the counselor’s individual folders and throws 
a many-hued spotlight on the interpretation of objective data. 

The General College of the Uniyersity of Minnesota provides a 
pad of counseling blanks for the desk of each teacher and administra- 
tive officer. The blank has this simple construction; 
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Student's Name: 

Summary of Student's Statement of Problem: 
Recommendations made: 

Date : Initials : 


When a student sees a teacher about dropping a course, or the dean 
about his scholastic standing, or a teacher about a personal problem, 
a memorandum of this is made on the blank just described, which is 
sent to the counselor's office and placed in the student's folder. No 
counselor, teacher, or administrative officer has an appointment with a 
student about any serious matter without first examining his folder. 
Another institution has a systematic plan for securing reports from 
each teacher on every student in his classes. The form is simple and 
the cooperation necessarily voluntary, but a decidedly better under- 
standing of each student is provided by the reports that are submitted. 

3. The Counselor's Personality and His Position in the School 

It is trite to stress the effect of the counselor's personality upon the 
effectiveness of counseling; that has been indicated in what has pre- 
viously been said of establishing rapport in the interview, of the coun- 
selor's showing a sincere interest in the student while at the same time 
maintaining an impartial and objective attitude toward the student's 
problem, and of his withholding a too obvious statement of conclusions 
while leading the student to make his decision. The counselor who is 
ill at ease with students, the ultra-efficient counselor, the meticulous 
and boring counselor, the counselor who prizes facts above personality, 
the counselor with a neurotic or personality twist of his own, and the 
sentimentalist are too common examples of how personalities can de- 
feat good counseling. 

The position of the counselor, teacher-counselor, and guidance 
specialist in the school is discussed in Chapter X. There is a clear 
relation between the title, the position in the school, and the assigned 
duties of a counselor and the effectiveness of his work. For many 
schools, the placing of a counselor on the administrative staff will 
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injure jiiru in the eyes both of the students he is to serve and of his erst- 
while colleagues on the teaching staff.^ The assumed regulatory func- 
tions of the administration may occupy too much of his time and 
divorce him from the sympathetic cooperation of teachers so necessary 
for good counseling. In other schools, a director or head counselor 
should be made a member of the administrative staff. In many small 
schools, counseling will be performed by teachers, with the principal 
acting as director and coordinator of an integrated effort to meet stu- 
dent need. 

While dogmatic assertions must not be made and while the reader 
must be referred to Chapter X for many excellent administrative sug- 
gestions, the writer believes that most ^ teacher-counselors ' must be just 
that, and that teaching strengthens the position of any guidance worker 
and improves his relation with both students and colleagues. The time 
must be sought when a more wholesome integration of the total program 
of student experiences within the school will make unnecessary our 
present arbitrary distinctions between counselor, teacher, and admin- 
istrator. 

4. The Pooling in the Educational Clinic of Efforts at Counseling 

Although counseling has been defined as an individual affair, a still 
more effective diagnosis can be made by pooling the counseling efforts 
of several. (This counseling should not be confused with ^ group guid- 
ance,^ wherein fundamental problems are discussed by a counselor or 
teacher with a group of students.) 

This function of sharing and of providing for a clinical discussion 
of students has also been termed an ' educational clinic,' a term prob- 
ably to be credited to Dr. Norman Fenton, Director of the California 
Bureau of Juvenile Research. To him, at least, must go credit for a 
systematic promotion of its values. 

The pooling of counseling efforts has several advantages. The 
sharing of the several contacts with a given student provides for a 
more complete and rounded understanding of his characteristics and 
problems. This has been mentioned as a value of cumulative records 
and the integration of all information and interviews. 

The pooling may be that of technical background and information. 
Although only one member of the group may have had personal con- 

J*- The situations here described are clearly those of schools in the ‘transition 
period/ where counseling and guidance are recognized as important, but are not 
thoroughly fused or integrated with the entire educational program. 
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tact with a student, this counselor’s description of the student may be 
quite sufficient to permit every member of the group to suggest ap- 
proaches and clues that arise from his particular training and under- 
standing. 

A corollary of these two advantages of an educational clinic should 
be obvious; namely, the benefit in understanding and training that 
comes to every member of the group as he hears the problem d iscussed 
from the point of view of first one specialist and then another. This 
may be the most valuable single method of faculty education in coun- 
seling problems and techniques. Not only can the counselors and 
specialists be members of the clinic, but faculty members also may be 
brought in from time to time, either to contribute their knowledge of a 
given student or to listen to the discussion. 

The educational clinic must have a chairman or director who is a 
master in his field. The pooling of equal degrees of ignorance may 
lead only to fruitless and time-consuming conversation. If education 
is to adopt medical terminology and have ‘ clinics,’ it must also adopt 
medical thoroughness and have at least one member of the group with 
good training, a critical attack toward facts, and a wide acquaintance- 
ship with techniques. This specialist may be in one field or another, 
depending upon the most urgent need of the counseling program. If 
vocational guidance is a problem in the school, then a specialist in that 
field (who must necessarily be well versed in educational and vocational 
diagnosis as well as in vocational information) may act as leader of 
the clinic with others contributing to the limit of their knowledge of 
techniques involved. Mental hygiene may be another focus, pupil 
mortality another. 

Within any one clinic, or ‘ counseling seminar,’ if the other term 
seems too specialized, several points of view should be represented. 
Those of the classroom teachers and of the specialists in vocational 
guidance, mental hygiene, health, and psychological testing are ex- 
amples. If in a college, dormitory and student employment officers 
should be added. Such clinics are sometimes operated as if entirely 
concerned with scholastic and vocational diagnosis. It would seem most 
valuable that any approach to student problems should represent those 
who see the student in his college environment, classroom, home or dor- 
mitory, student organizations, and part-time work contacts, as well as 
those who are skilled in psychological diagnosis. 

The educational clinic should be recognized as the logical climax 
of a counseling program. ‘ Administration ’ of a program may in some 
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instances be informally provided by such a device. Earlier mention 
has been made of the suggestions for research that may arise from 
counseling. The educational clinic, in particular, can be a fruitful 
source of investigations. It can lead both to the discovery of curricular 
deficiencies and needs for new approaches and to the recognition of 
administrative barriers to a unified educational program. The sessions 
of the clinic should be regularly scheduled and should have a regular 
leader and a few regular key members, with other persons invited from 
time to time. Attention may be given to selected students as a focus 
of discussion, or to types of problems and techniques with students as 
illustrations, or even to the counseling program as a whole and how to 
increase its effectiveness. Whatever the focus selected, it should be 
followed through consistently for a semester or several months, in order 
that some thoroughness of treatment may be secured. 
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Chapter III on “ The Use of Measurement in Guidance ” is a discussion 
of the subject in specific terms, based upon recent research. The appendix 
contains a carefully selected list of tests for use in secondary schools, com- 
piled by Percival M. Symonds and the author. 

(6) Steang, Ruth. The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work. (Bureau of 

Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University. New York, 1935) 

Chapter IV on the role of the classroom teacher in guidance and Chapters 
XIV to XIX on the various techniques used in counseling, such as the case 
study, the interview, tests, ratings, the daily schedule, and observations, are 
valuable sections of a book having a broad perspective, research backing, 
and a treatment of practical details. 

(7) Williamson, E. G., and Darlet, J. G. Student Personnel Work: an Outline 

of Clinical Piocedures. (McGraw-Hill Book Company: New York, 1937) 

This book is an excellent treatment of the techniques of psychological 
diagnosis, particularly diagnosis based upon objective data The “ Intro- 
duction,” by Donald G. Paterson, and Chapters 11, “ Achieving Individual- 
ization in Education,” V, “Anal 3 d;ic Techniques in Counseling,” and VI, 
Clinical Procedures,” are valuable for all counselors, particularly for those 
interested in a thorough-going analysis of student needs and characteristics. 
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I. Basic Guidance Problems Involving Group Activities 

Guidance is concerned with the best possible growth of individuals 
who will exemplify in their personalities the fullest realization of inner 
potentialities along lines consistent with the highest welfare of the 
group. If the guidance service is to influence personality development 
in a significant manner, it must be an active agent in the complex proc- 
ess of continuous interplay between the individual and his environment, 
physical and social, through which learning and growth occur. This 
can best be done when guidance becomes an integral part of the entire 
educational program.^ 

In a democratic social order, a guidance service in public educa- 
tional institutions is charged with the responsibility for reaching and 
affecting all individuals in ways to stimulate their best growth rather 
than being concerned only with the maladjusted or with any favored 
few. In early years guidance may function in many respects without 
the child's attention being directed to the process. The skillful manipu- 
lation of the environment may care adequately for many aspects of 
growth and adjustment that the child is not yet ready to meet con- 
structively with the conscious exercise of his own powers. Democratic 
self-determination by the individual, however, necessitates a growing 
awareness of problems of human adjustment, personality development, 
and effective living, and an increasing control over the processes in- 
volved. The best interests of both the individual and the group in a 
democracy rest upon this developmental approach to the education of 

1 This point of view with respect to guidance is developed more fully in 
Chapter I, “ Guidance and Purposive Living.” Chapter VII, “ Guidance in Per- 
sonality Development,” explains the importance of the social environment in 
the growth of personality. 
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citizens rather than upon a remedial or adjustment service following 
the appearance of maladjustment. 

Effective living demands power of self-direction. Self-direction 
requires understanding of self and of the world of people and things, 
as well as the ability to meet and solve ever-new problems of living 
resulting from the interaction of these factors. The objectives of 
guidance are not fully achieved until the individual has mastered this 
science and art of self-direction. 

A guidance service concerned with these fundamental problems can- 
not be performed adequately in a democratic educational program 
through individual contacts alone; it demands also careful planning 
and organization of group aspects of the program. The widely pre- 
vailing home-room organizations and the rapidly increasing numbers 
of group guidance classes and of guidance activities within core cur- 
ricula in the secondary-school, orientation courses in the college, and 
conference methods used with cohesive groups both within and without 
the regular educational program, attest to the extensive recognition of 
the need for guidance through group activities. Sometimes, however, 
these group activities are planned and carried on without clear recog- 
nition of their basic relation to the total guidance service and of their 
possible contributions to personality growth and effective living. 

II. Sources of the Group Approach to Guidance 
1. The Recognition of Common Human Problems 

Experience in counseling reveals many common and recurring ad- 
justment problems. Individuality means a unique combination of 
potentialities and environmental situations, a unique combination of 
common human problems in a unique setting. “ The strands are an- 
cient, but each individual is a new knot.” 

Several current research studies^ are directed toward the fuller 

1 C. Gilbert Wrenn, of the University of Minnesota, lists in an unpublished 
description, “ Eesearches m Adolescence,” the following organizations or institu- 
tions conducting such studies under subventions of the General Education Board : 
The American Youth Commission, The Progressive Education Association, Shady 
Hill School, Cambridge, under the direction of the Harvard Psychological Clinic, 
The General College of the University of Minnesota, The Child Welfare Institute 
at the University of California at Berkeley, and University High School at Berke- 
ley, California. Another promising study is the Guidance Experiment sponsored 
in Branch County by the Kellogg Foundation and the University of Michigan 
under the leadership of Howard Y. McClusky to survey the activities, interests, 
and problems of young people between the ages of 14 and 26, and to improve their 
opportunities in various aspects of living. 
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understanding of the adjustment problems of normal adolescent youths. 
The following list of youth problems has been included in a recent 
report of the American Youth Commission; ^ 

(1) To find a satisfying place among fellow youth 

(2) To experience personal achievement 

(3) To be able to establish and enjoy a happy home 

(4) To understand and improve political and economic conditions 

(5) To maintain health and maximum physical efficiency 

(6) To participate in enjoyable recreational activities 

(7) To resolve philosophical complexes 

The following list of common problems of secondary-school students 
was compiled by a group of experienced counselors cooperating with a 
committee of college teachers of guidance and city directors of guid- 
ance in the process of constructing a curriculum in group guidance for 
Grades X to XII.^ 

How can I improve my ability to get along with people? 

How can I make the most of my time at work and study? 

How can I know my real interests? 

How can I know my own special abilities? 

What should be my attitude toward work? 

What should be my attitude toward recreation? 

What is my responsibihty toward the property of other persons? 

What are the special advantages and purposes of each elective subject? 

Is there any advantage in making plans for from three to five years ahead? 

How can I be sure that I am choosing the right subjects in preparation for 
the college of my choice? 

How can I play safe in my choice of an occupation? 

To what extent should I consider occupational rewards other than money? 

Are there some goals and possessions in life that cannot be measured by 
material success? 

What are the responsibilities of parents, teachers, counselors, and pupils 
in regard to the planning of the education of each individual? 

What can graduates of this high school do during their first year out of 
school? 

Where should I draw the line in games of chance — gambling and lotteries? 

How can I make the most of my talents or special abilities? 

1 Harl R. Douglass. Secondary Education for Youth in Modem America, 
(American Council on Education: Washington, D. C , 1937) 

^ Richard D. Allen, Frances J. Stewart, and Lester J. Schloerb. Common 
Problems in Group Guidance, pp. 9-12. (Volume I of the Inor Group Guidance 
Series. Inor Publishing Company; New York, 1933) 
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What personal habits and attitudes will help me to be successful? 

What habits and attitudes may interfere with success? Smoking and 
drinking? 

How can I develop a pleasing personality? 

To whom can I go for reliable assistance in the choice of an occupation ? 

What habits and attitudes may interfere with success ? Gossip ? 

How can I recognize qualities of good leadership in others and develop them 
in myself? 

What do the graduates of this high school do during the first three years 
after they leave it? The first five years? 

What is the relation between wealth and service? 

How can I improve the use of my leisure time? 

How can I save and spend money wisely? 

What should be my attitude towards the opinions of others? 

What is my responsibility towards persons who are strangers; different; 
peculiar; handicapped? 

Where should the lines be drawn on little everyday matters of honesty, 
graft, etc.? 

What is vocational adjustment and how can I improve my chances of satis- 
factory adjustment in my vocation? 

How can I be sure that I have mastered a subject? 

What are some of the ways in which I may increase my chances of success 
in college? 

How can I make the most of my opportunities for participation in student 
activities? 

How can I avoid unnecessary drifting and detours? 

How can I know which occupation to select? 

How can I judge which college I should choose? 

How can I learn about local occupational opportunities? 

How can I learn about local educational opportunities? 

How can I earn 'my way through college? 

Why are some people unemployed even in normal times ? 

How can I be loyal to my associates and also to my employer, teacher, 
school, or community when their interests conflict? 

How can I get and hold a job ? 

When should I change jobs? 

What about overcrowded, unusual, and seasonal occupations? 

How can I discuss my choice of college and other problems with some rep- 
resentatives of the college? 

How can I discuss my vocational interests with persons engaged m that 
field? 

Should women compete with men in occupations ? 

When is a person successful? 

How can I know which special school to attend after I leave high school? 
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Such a list suggests the importance, range, and ramifications of 
these common human problems. 

2. Recognition of Individual Differences and of the Need for 
Self-Appraisal 

Research in the field of the human personality has revealed the 
tendency in unselected groups toward the distribution of most human 
characteristics according to the normal probability curve. The studies 
also indicate wide individual differences in rate of growth in various 
respects, as well as in the total pattern of characteristics. All these 
findings point to the need for a wholesome adjustment of the life pattern 
of activities with the growing personality pattern of the individual.^ In- 
numerable case studies of maladjusted individuals have shown that 
many difficulties are due to discrepancies between these two factors. 
They point to the need for accurate knowledge of self as a basis for mak- 
ing significant choices of activities and for projecting life plans. The 
dictum, “ Know thyself, accept thyself, be thyself,” embodies basic prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene. The application of this principle involves 
self-knowledge of strong, mediocre, and weak points and the understand- 
ing of how to build a life in harmony with one’s potentialities, making 
the most of strong points and the best of weak ones. It requires tech- 
niques of self-appraisal and self-direction that can be acquired only 
with much well-directed study and practice. 

Self-appraisal is a life-long task and is rarely dramatic in nature, 
though properly directed it may be profoundly interesting to students. 
The barrage of commercial advertising of quick and easy methods of 
‘ character analysis ’ * is likely to seem alluring to many puzzled or 
perplexed individuals and one important task in guidance is that of 
helping adolescents to develop sound understandings and methods of 
continuous self-appraisal. This service involves instruction, testing, 
and the direction of study, for which group activities are essential in 
most schools if all students are to be reached. Also the group approach 
provides desirable opportunities for objective impersonal considera- 
tion of many problems of self-appraisal. 

The mistakes that young people make in their own personal and 
social relationships doubtless have much influence upon their success 

^ See Chapter YII, “ Guidance in Personality Development,” for a further 
consideration of the nature of individual differences and methods of measurement. 

* Dorothy Yates gives excellent descriptions of these methods in Psychological 
Racketeers. (Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, 1932. 282 pp.) 
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and happiness in life. Frequently the pattern for such relationships 
has been set at a very early age in the family or neighborhood environ- 
ment. In such patterns personal advantages, or narrow group advan- 
tages, frequently play a dominant part in determining the attitudes 
of the individual. In many of these problems each individual is left 
alone to solve the problem as he sees fit. The interests and attitudes 
of other people have no hearing in the coiirt over which the individual 
himself presides as judge. A person whose experience has been narrow 
and limited may be handicapped during his entire life by the fact that 
he has had no opportunity for the socialization of his opinions, atti- 
tudes, and habits. The traditional curriculum of the school provides 
no place for the discussion of these problems. They do not fit into 
any of the usual subject classifications. It is important that the mod- 
ern school should broaden its curriculum to include these problems of 
personal and social relations, in order that the school may effectively 
perform its most important function — that of socializing the experi- 
ences and judgments of individuals. Such expansion involves the pro- 
vision of opportunity for normal wholesome social relationships and 
for the direct study of problems related thereto. 

3. The Need for Information by Students concerning Conditions 
and Opportunities in School and in Society 

To make sure that students are properly informed concerning con- 
ditions and opportunities is no simple matter. In fact, the business 
of advertising through newspapers, magazines, radio, and other media 
is an enterprise in which time and money are spent lavishly to inform 
people about opportunities that result in a financial return to someone. 
In educational projects of a commercial nature alone far more money 
is spent for the selling of services to the public than is spent by the 
public schools for informing students about opportunities freely open 
to them. 

It is a matter of social concern, rather than merely of individual 
advantage, that each student in the public schools should be thoroughly 
informed concerning these free educational opportunities provided for 
him by society. It is not merely for his own advantage that he should 
be induced to undertake suitable education and training, but for the 
advantage also of his neighbors and of his community. It is difficult 
to estimate the sphere of influence that extends from such a service 
far beyond the immediate advantages that any individual reaps as 
a result of his education. It is regrettable that there is no measure- 
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ment of it in terms of dollars and cents that can be appreciated by 
both the individual and society as effectively as the results of adver- 
tising can be measured by the person to whom the profits accrue. 

Leaving the financial problems and considering only the human 
values involved, it is desirable that members of the teaching profession 
set themselves seriously to the task of efficiently motivating suitable 
education beyond the age of compulsory attendance. The task is a 
very serious one, not to be underestimated. Printed courses of study 
and catalogs are an important first step, and these should be made as 
attractive as possible. The most effective method of approach, how- 
ever, can be achieved by including the problem of informing students 
concerning conditions and opportunities in school and in society as 
a regular part of the instructional program. This means the assignment 
of regular program time and of regular instructional service for this 
purpose. After all, school time is devoted to informing children about 
the history of ancient and modern times, the geography of foreign 
countries, and many other matters of far less import than the problems 
that confront them in planning and choosing their educational career. 

In many schools where a counseling service is provided, attempts 
are made during the interview to provide the information children 
need in developing their educational plans. Such oral instruction 
is often supplemented by printed and mimeographed statements to be 
studied by the student and his parents. All this is a step in the right 
direction, but dependence solely on individual instruction is ex- 
tremely wasteful. No one would seriously propose to teach algebra 
or any other school subject entirely through individual instruction, 
in view of the established success already achieved through group in- 
struction. Group methods are as reasonable, efficient, and economical 
in the study of problems of educational planning as they are in mathe- 
matics or any other subject. The problems that are common to the 
majority of students may be dealt with through group instruction, thus 
freeing the interview for the problems peculiar to each individual. 

The broadcasting of information through the press, the radio, or 
other methods has justified its existence by the measure of economic 
returns, but ‘ shotgun methods ' of this type are far too crude for use 
in the public schools. No educational or occupational opportunities 
are good or desirable in general; they are desirable only if they are in 
harmony with the interests, abilities, and desires of the individual. 
When the discussion of educational opportunities takes place in the 
regular classroom under the eye of a trained counselor who studies 
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the individual differences of his pupils, it can be more effective than 
any system of general broadcasting. It has been found repeatedly that 
the ‘ broadcasting ’ method frequently results in as much misinforma- 
tion as in correct information, and it often requires considerable time 
on the part of counselors to correct mistaken ideas that need never have 
been formed had a different method been used. 

In planning suitable educational activities within a particular school 
unit, each student should have the opportunity of becoming well 
informed concerning the nature of every subject and student activity 
within the curriculum and its educational and occupational implica- 
tions, in order that he may intelligently formulate both immediate 
and long-term plans in the light of his interests, abilities, and needs. 
In some schools the courses are definitely set in advance by the program. 
In other schools, the nature of the content and activities of each subject 
will be cooperatively determined by students and teachers. The in- 
terpretation of the school program should make clear the basis 
of organization of instruction. This is not a task that can be per- 
formed once for all, since each new experience, when properly evalu- 
ated, may cause a shift in perspective and eventuate in desirable 
changes in plans for subsequent experiences. Students whose interests 
are narrowly centered need the opportunity for broadening their vision 
by interesting and worthwhile experiences in order that they may 
achieve good proportion in the planning of their educational structures. 
Education in the future will be a far different experience when thou- 
sands of trained teacher-counselors have labored to assist each young 
person to make the most of all of the advantages that the community 
provides for him. 

One of the major guidance problems of students in the eleventh and 
twelfth grades should be that of becoming informed concerning edu- 
cational and occupational opportimities that lie beyond the years of 
the senior high school. Too often the choice of a higher institution is 
based upon geographical location, personal friendships, or popular 
opinion rather than upon the actual facts regarding student life, living 
facilities, educational resources, quality of the instructional staff, the 
advantages or disadvantages of coeducation, and the extent to which 
the institution may contribute to the individual plans and programs 
of the students. These problems need to be introduced by means of 
class discussions, and pupils should be encouraged to investigate these 
problems just as they would investigate the subject of a debate or 
the facts in any problem of the social studies. 
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A survey of guidance practices in 336 secondary schools throughout 
the country, reported by Koos and Kefauver ^ in 1932, showed that a 
course in occupations was offered in slightly more than one-third of 
all schools canvassed. Sixty-five percent of the junior high schools, 
11.4 percent of senior high schools, and 36.5 percent of six-year schools 
reported having the course. The systematic use of talks on occupa- 
tions ranged from 37.8 percent in the smallest schools to 72.0 percent 
in the largest schools. The percentage of schools without a program of 
systematic study of occupational opportunities reveals a serious lack 
of an important informational service for many students. 

Several studies of the outcomes of such courses on occupations 
have yielded limited results. In one such study the investigators, 
Hedge and Hutson,^ concluded that the few coarse evaluations . . . 
help to make it clear that guidance is not performed in a day or a few 
months.’^ They recommend that a positive program of guidance de- 
signed to achieve the most refined adjustment of the individual to 
the opportunities within the schools and to the opportunities of life 
work demands that guidance be thought of as a function to be carried 
on coordinately with the development function. 

Hand, in his appraisal of the occupations or life-career course in 
two senior high schools concluded: ® 

It may safely be said that the findiags of the present study yield un- 
equivocal indications of need on the part of all students, both life-career 
and non-life-career, for the important types of gmdance services which 
the life-career course is presumably designed to provide. It could not be 
seriously urged that the students who cooperated in the investigation were 
at aU adequately informed of occupational conditions and other related 
facts. They were inadequately informed of the false claims advanced by 
phrenologists, physiognomists, character analysts, and the like. Nothing 
approximating a satisfactory grasp of the various items of educational 
information discussed in this volume was evidenced by either group. 
Neither the life-career nor the non-life-career students had typically for- 
mulated to any satisfactory degree the various types of plans which are 
more or less commonly regarded as necessary to the most intelligent 
utilization of the opportunities for training afforded by high school 

1 Leonard V, Koos and Grayson N. Kefauver. Guidance in Secondary SchooU. 
Pp. 71-72, 144. (The Macmillan Company: New York, 1932) 

2 J. W. Hedge and P. "W. Hutson. " A technique for evaluating guidance 
activities,'^ School Review, 1931,508-519. 

® Harold C. Hand. An Appraisal of the Occupations or Life-Career Course, 
P. 68. (Published by the author, Palo Alto, California, 1934) 
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There was little evidence that students had made choices and decisions 
for reasons which would be satisfactory to guidance workers. 

All these observations suggest that a far more effective guidance 
service should be provided. Numerous carefully controlled experiments 
must undoubtedly be undertaken to discover what techniques are effec- 
tive and to determine the conditions under which each of the more prom- 
ising procedures thus revealed is most fruitful of the results desired by 
guidance workers. Clearly, if the evidence of the present study be ac- 
cepted, it is apparent that secondary-school students need not less but 
more guidance service. 

A study of the outcomes of the occupations course reported by 
Lincoln ^ in 1933, showed statistically significant differences between 
control groups and those with instruction once a week and five times 
a w^eek, indicating definite achievement that tended to increase with 
the amount of instruction afforded. 

The trend in all of these studies might be interpreted as suggesting 
the need for more continuous study of occupational opportunities 
rather than concentration at one level. Occupational plans cannot be 
formulated once for all. They need to grow with the growing person- 
ality and the changing environment. This aspect of guidance, like 
every other, must be a process and not an event, involving continuous 
self-appraisal and the study of shifting occupational patterns. 

4. The Effect of Increased Enrollments in Secondary Schools 
and Colleges 

The rapid increase since about 1890 in the percentage of youths of 
secondary-school age who remain in the high school and continue their 
training in junior college or four-year college has increased the pupil- 
teacher ratio in most institutions to the point where almost any edu- 
cational service through individual contacts alone has become no 
longer feasible. This increase in the pupil-teacher ratio has been 
reflected in the pupil-counselor ratio in those schools with a special 
guidance personnel. F. C. Rosecrance, in his survey of guidance in 
large city school systems, found a median pupil-counselor ratio of 
one counselor to 1,375 pupils in junior high schools and 1,475 pupils 
in senior high schools. Obviously, guidance workers could accomplish 
little or nothing in the way of effective guidance through individual 
contacts with these numbers of pupils. Rosecrance found that the stu- 

1 Mildred E. Lincoln. Measuring outcomes of the occupations course.’’ 
Occupations, The Vocational Guidance Magazine, 12: Doc., 1933, 36-39. 
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dents in the typical junior high school participated in group guidance 
both in the home-room period and in a guidance course; the former 
sometimes occurred daily for brief periods; the latter met for a full 
period either daily for one term or once or twice a week throughout 
the three-year period. In the high school the student generally par- 
ticipated in a carefully worked out orientation program conducted by 
the home-room adviser or grade counselor.^ 

As explained elsewhere in this volume, the recognized advantages 
of having one teacher-counselor working with a feasible number of 
students in both group and individual contacts is causing in many schools 
shifts in the organization of the guidance program that reduce the 
excessive pupil-counselor ratio without increase in cost. Such changes 
are achieved through curricular shifts or reorganization and involve 
recognition of what we now call ^ group guidance ' as a part of the 
instructional program. They require, of course, the careful selection 
and training of members of the teaching staff to perform guidance 
services and the choice, as new workers are added, of those with ade- 
quate guidance training. The Providence system of selecting and 
training teachers for grade-counselors is an illustration of how this 
can be done.^ 

5, The Need for Developing Self -Directive Skill 
The rapidity of change that characterizes our present social order 
creates ever new and perplexmg problems. This condition necessitates 
skill in problem-solving for the person who remains well adjusted. 
Guidance of the type that helps to develop this skill, rather than that 
which offers ready-made decisions, is directed toward the development 
of attitudes, understandings, thought processes, and social behavior 
on the part of students that can often best be initiated through group 
study and discussion wherein the consideration of personal problems 
is objectively treated. 

Well-directed group study of common human problems appropriate 
at various ages helps to develop perspective and wholesome objectivity. 
Morbidness is likely to result from thinking that one's own problems 
of living are unique and that they set one apart from the rest of one's 


1 F. C. Rosecrance. Organization and Administration of Guidance and Per- 
sonnel Services in Large City School Systems.” (Doctoral Dissertation, North- 
western University, Evanston, Illinois, 1936) 

2 Richard D. Allen. Organization and Supervis-ion of Oiddance in Fvhlic 
Education. Pp. 150-156, 273-286. (Inor Publishing Company: New York, 1934) 
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fellow beings. Group study of general problems of personal and social 
adjustment helps the individual to develop perspective as to his own 
problems and often relieves much of the emotional tension and worry 
that accompany frustration, unresolved conflicts, and blind groping for 
satisfactory solutions of difficulties. 

The scientific attitude and method which have been applied so suc- 
cessfully to the problems of our material existence are essential for effec- 
tive adjustment in the civilization which they have created. One of the 
basic outcomes of group guidance should be the habit of approachmg the 
study of personal problems of living with the objective, impersonal atti- 
tude and the truth seeking methods of the scientist Understanding and 
practice are necessary for the achievement of these skills.^ 

Group guidance may also be utilized by the skillful teacher-coun- 
selor to develop wholesome and helpful awareness of unrecognized 
needs and problems as well as to develop skill in solving recognized 
problems. The word ' problem ' as used here does not imply a neces- 
sary difficulty or maladjustment. We might define a problem approach 
as the anticipation of imminent or future adjustments for the purpose 
of studying them and determining the most desirable types of adjust- 
ment rather than facing each new experience with the necessity of 
reacting without thought or planning. 

To be of practical help to students in the effective solution of their 
ovm problems, group study should eventuate in the individual appli- 
cations of findings and of points of view. Some of these individual 
applications can be guided through the group activities and the use 
of suitable instructional materials. Others will call for counseling 
that can carry forward the mutual study by counselor and student of 
aspects of problems peculiar to the individual. 

6. The Need for Practice in Meeting and Solving Vital Problems 
in Realistic Situations 

The best preparation for living in the future is effective living 
in the present. The modern school affords students a great variety of 
opportunities through group activities to come to grips with live prob- 
lems of living, of getting along with people. These real situations 
offer the best testing ground for the application of problem-solving 
and self-directive techniques. Both classroom and student activities 

1 M. E, Bennett. "The adjustive phase of guidance.” OccwpcUiomf 12: 
March, 1934, Sec. 2, 4g-57. 
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should be planned with a view to affording this practice. Some of 
the most effective guidance can be performed through the medium of 
these natural learning situations. The group guidance class, however, 
may also utilize these situations in very realistic ways by affording the 
opportunity for analyzing and studying the problems of adjustment 
involved in effective group participation. Perspective and objectivity 
are often more easily achieved outside the pressure of immediate en- 
vironmental demands for reaction, and when the problems for study 
are real problems of students, there is no lack of interest. 

7. The Value of Extended Observation of Students in Natural 
Situations as a Means of Understanding Their Needs 

Individual contacts in the interview are too limited in time and 
circumstances to allow for the observations necessary really to know 
the students who are being guided. The informal, democratically or- 
ganized class and other student activities give the opportunity, over 
a longer period of time and in a variety of situations, to see the indi- 
vidual in action. Only thus can there be sufficient opportunity to 
observe evidences of assets and liabilities that the guidance worker 
must understand in order to perform the guidance service intelligently. 

III. The Objectives of Guidancb through Group Activitibs 

In light of the foregoing discussion we may summarize these ob- 
jectives briefly as follows: 

1. Aiding Students to Develop Self-Direction 

1. Growing awareness of problems of life adjustment and personality devel- 
opment. 

2. Experience in problem-solving with respect to issues of both immediate 
and future concern involving choices, adjustments, and r^imen of living. 

3. Self-appraisal of abilities, interests, and needs for wholesome develop- 
ment and adjustment. 

4. Investigation of worthwhile opportunities for leammg experiences. 

5. The formulation of goals and the projection of plans for the achieving 
of these goals. 

6. Engaging in guided learnmg experiences of varied types necessary to 
achieve guidance objectives. 

7. Evaluating the outcomes of varied experiences as a means of developing 
standards of value and a growing life philosophy. 
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2 . Laying the Foundations for EfiEective Counseling 

"With perspective and background developed through group study 
of common problems, the time of the interview can be devoted to the 
consideration of problems peculiar to the individual and to the appli- 
cation of general understandings and sound techniques to mutual think- 
ing about these problems. "When the counselor is in charge of the 
group study, the interview can start with a background of mutual 
understandings and buUd upon these rather than start wastefully 
at the beginning and cover similar ground for every student. This 
point of view is further developed in Chapter I'V, “ Counseling with 
Students.” 

3. Providing Natural Situations in Which Guidance Workers 
May Secure Significant Personal Data 

It is generally recognized that helpful and significant personnel 
records must be cumulative over a sufficient period of time to show 
trends of growth, and that they should contain anecdotal records of 
experiences, behavior, attitudes, and achievements as well as test data 
and scholarship records. All teachers working with a student should, 
of course, contribute to these records, but a teacher-counselor is in a 
particularly strategic position to observe significant reactions in group 
guidance activities because of their very nature, and also is in vital 
need of the understandings derived from such observations in order 
to render a helpM guidance service. 

The group guidance class affords one of the best opportunities to 
secure dependable test and other objective data, since, if it is properly 
organized and conducted, the prevailing spirit -will be one of mutual 
confidence and helpfulness. Students will recognize that tests and 
personality inventories may contribute to their own self-knowledge 
and consequently will have no motive for purposeful falsification of 
responses or lack of effort. 

IV. The Organization of Ghoup Guidance Acttvitibs 
1. General Aspects 

No one pattern of organization for group guidance activities can 
be assumed to be most desirable. The total organization of the school 
naturally conditions each aspect of the total program. The size -of 
the student body and the training and interests of the administrative 
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and teaching staff are also important factors in determining who shall 
perform various guidance services.^ 

2. Prevailing Forms of Organization 

a. The Home Boom. This was one of the earliest forms of organi- 
zation in junior and senior high schools for bringing group guidance 
activities into the educational program; it is still one of the most widely 
prevailing types. It has the advantage of bringing all teachers in a 
school into active participation in the guidance program and allows 
for a sufficiently small pupil-teacher ratio to make individualization 
of the program feasible. Being confronted with the demands of a 
home-room situation has without doubt caused many teachers to be- 
come more child-minded and resulted in more effective teaching 
throughout the school program. However, the limited time usually 
assigned to home-room activities, their extensive use for administra- 
tive and routine matters, and the lack of interest and training on the 
part of many teachers have all militated against its effectiveness. 
Owing to inadequate leadership the home-room program in a school 
frequently lacks continuity and fails to come to grips with the really 
vital problems of students. Busy teachers also encounter difficulty 
in finding time for the counseling that naturally grows out of the group 
activities, or the organization of the school may be such that the 
counseling function is not an expected part of the home-room teacher’s 
functions. Either of these conditions deprives the group work of one 
important source of its vitality. 

Home rooms may have an important part to play as units in the 
democratic organization of the school life, depending in part upon 
the plan of organization of the school, but many of the subtle and 
technical aspects of guidance are not likely to be cared for adequately 
by home-room teachers. 

b. Special Classes in Group Guidance. This t 3 rpe of organization 
usually involves regularly scheduled classes taught by the adviser or 
counselor of the students. It may require a few minutes less of mathe- 
matics, or social studies, or English instruction in order to provide 
time in the schedule for perhaps two periods a week of group guidance 
throughout the secondary-school period. It need involve no increase 

1 For a fuller discussion of this topic see Margaret E. Bennett and Harold C. 
Hand. Group Guidance in High School. (McGraw-Hill Book Company: New 
York, 1938) 
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in expense. It has the advantage of being carried by teachers or 
counselors who are presumably interested in the work and who have 
the necessary training or are securing such training. A disadvantage 
might easily develop if the activity became academic and stereotyped 
or segregated from live relationships with the other aspects of the 
educational program or if it caused the rest of the school staff to 
assume less responsibility for the guidance of youth. Hence, these 
guidance workers should maintain active cooperation with students, 
other teachers, administrators, parents, and community agencies that 
touch the lives of youths. They should have time for coimseling as 
well as for group guidance instruction. 

In the junior college or four-year college, group guidance is most 
likely to be foimd in orientation coiuses usually offered or required 
during the first semester or year of college. These will be considered 
in Chapter VI, “ Orientation of New Students.” 

c. The Core Curriculum. In schools where the learning experiences 
of students are organized around their meaningful life problems and 
subject areas are related to these problems, the core teacher frequently 
serves as the adviser for her group, utilizing a team of other teachers 
and specialists in the program. The core teacher is often called the 
'teacher-counselor.’ Under this plan, various guidance problems or 
projects may become an integral part of a imit or may constitute valid 
units in themselves. This form of organization is likely to insure active 
cooperation of a team of workers and thus prevent the guidance from 
becoming an isolated fragment in the school program. The activity 
approach favors the development and maintenance of a live, vital 
attack on guidance problems. The chief dangers may arise in the 
necessity of utilizing for teacher-counselors many teachers who may 
be uninterested or untrained. VSTiere adequately trained teacher-coun- 
selors can be utilized, an excellent opportunity is afforded to draw 
upon resources in all fields of the curriculum to enrich the study of' 
guidance problems. The number of students per teachcr-counselor 
may be small enough to allow for adequate individualization and 
counseling. 

Examples of the core curriculum in the junior college or the four- 
year college are t6 be found in survey courses that have been intro- 
duced in increasing numbers in recent years. Many of these comses 
are focused upon the problem of orienting the student in subject fields 
or problems of citizenship, but many deal with varied aspects and 
problems of living. Examples of the latter approach are to be found 
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in the General College at the University of Minnesota. In the Junior 
College at Pasadena, California, there is an Orientation Comse of the 
group guidance type in addition to survey courses. 

d. Regular Subject Classes. There are many ways in which regu- 
lar subject teachers may stress the implications of their subjects for 
guidance and provide trial activities that may arouse and develop 
interests of students. In proportion as subject teachers are able to 
point out the occupational implications of their subjects, pupils 
will develop greater interest in the subjects. Oral or written projects 
in the study of occupations that are related to the subject of instruc- 
tion may be carried on. Better still, it is frequently possible to or- 
ganize subject instruction in a series of actual work-samples or projects 
in which the work is similar to that performed by workers in various 
occupations. In the English class, for example, there may be the 
reporter, the proofreader, the short-story writer, the poet, the com- 
mentator or columnist, the editor, the feature writer, the correspondent 
who conducts a special department, the advertiser, the cartoonist, the 
illustrator, and so on. The implications of subjects for recreational 
and social civic activities and for self-discovery and self-development 
of varied sorts need also to be made clear. 

In proportion as the activity methods of the elementary school 
are carried over into the secondary-school years, every subject, whether 
academic or practical in its nature, is destined to become a more 
effective test of the interests and abilities of students. It is also pos- 
sible for subject teachers to point out the many ways in which in- 
terests and abilities, once discovered, may be developed continuously 
through experiences both in and out of school until they may have 
a marketable value in the life of the community. This improving of 
the relations between occupations and the subject matter of the cur- 
riculum is a challenging problem for any secondary-school faculty. 
It has been done very effectively in the senior high school of Cham- 
paign, Illinois. 

e. School Assemblies. Assemblies can often be used to advantage 
to supplement the more intensive guidance program. Lectures, student 
programs, including dramatics, pertinent radio talks, and motion pic- 
tures, are among the possibilities. The assembly may be used economi- 
cally for dispensing certain types of information needed by all students, 
but the limitations of this ‘ shotgun 'method for sound guidance, already 
noted, should be considered carefully in this coimection. 

f. Conferences. Many high schools and colleges have incorporated 
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as a regular part of their guidance program projects usually known 
as the “ Occupational Conference ” and the “ College Conference.” ’ 
The following procedures are frequently used in the Occupational 
Conference. 

1. A ballot is provided containing the names of occupations commonly found 
among the choices of students of the school and in the follow-up studies of 
graduates. Every pupil indicates a first, second, and third choice of occupa- 
tional interest. The results are summarized in order to know the number of 
pupils who are interested in each of the occupations listed. 

2. Prominent local speakers are secured in each occupation in which there 
are a sufficient number, say, twenty or more, of students interested. If 
more than forty students are scheduled for a meeting, either a larger room is 
provided, or preferably, several other speakers on the same subject are secured 
in order to facilitate questions and discussions during the meeting. 

3. The principal or superintendent invites the speakers to a luncheon, 
explains the project, provides general outlines, and urges each speaker, if 
possible, to prepare a written address, whether he uses it or not in his speech. 

4. On the day for the conference, school is dismissed during certain periods 
and pupils reassemble according to previously expressed choices. Home-room 
teachers are assigned to preside and introduce the speakers. Senior steno- 
graphic students are assigned to note questions and answers. The speaker 
takes from twenty to thirty minutes, after which an equal amount of time is 
devoted to questions and answers. 

5. Following the meetings, reports from the English classes are encouraged 
as well as occupational notebooks prepared by students for their own use. 
Copies of each speaker's address and of the questions and answers are made, and 
several bound volumes result that are usually presented to the library. This 
project provides an unusually effective and economical method of bringing 
together the students and successful persons engaged in the occupations in 
which students are interested. Usually one project of this type each term is 
not too much. 

The Occupational Conference needs to be controlled carefully since 
there are possibilities of imdesirable practices and outcomes. The 
following suggestions on using vocational speakers have been selected 
from a list prepared by the National Occupational Conference: ^ 

1. Select a qualified worker to meet with and address the group. Ex- 
plain to him that you wish a presentation of his field as a vocation, that 

1 These are described in detail in R. D. Allen, F. J. Stewart, and L, J. Schloorb. 
Common Problems m Group Guidance. Pp, llS^-128. (Inor Publishing Com- 
pany: New York, 1933) 

2 National Occupational Conference, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
(Mimeographed) 
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you are not particularly interested in a description of industrial processes 
except where this description is necessary to accomplish the major pur- 
pose of the conference. 

2. Furnish each speaker with a suggested outline. (Questions on vo- 
cational conditions such as can be supplied by the counselor or secured 
from any textbook on vocations.) 

3. Ask each speaker to distinguish between facts and his own opinions. 

4. Limit the speaker to fifteen, twenty, or thirty minutes and allow an 
equal period of time for questions. 

5. Caution the speaker that you wish him neither to over-sell nor 
under-seU his field but to present it as objectively and impersonally as 
possible. 

6. Wherever possible have two or three speakers to discuss each occu- 
pation. They may appear several weeks apart if desirable. This will 
tend to minimize the danger of prejudiced presentations. 

The College Conference is similar to the Occupational Conference, 
in that it provides an opportunity for students to meet representatives 
or alumni of colleges in which they are interested, in order that pupils 
may have more exact information concerning the facilities, program, 
and student life in the colleges. The fact that students designate in 
advance the colleges in which they are most interested helps to prevent 
any attempt to convert the project into an advertising campaign for 
particular institutions. The conference needs to be controlled care- 
fully, however, to avoid such abuses. 

g. Clubs and Other Cohesive Groups. Informal groups, usually 
organized around some common interest, afford their leaders excellent 
opportunities for group guidance in natural and well-motivated situ- 
ations. School clubs formed to encourage special interests or hobbies 
of students provide valuable trial experiences for both vocational 
and avocational abilities and interests when under skilled leader- 
ship. Informal study and discussion groups, such as those organized 
under the auspices of the Y.M.C A. and Y.W.C A., have resulted in the 
development of excellent techniques for creative group thinking on 
personal and social problems of various types.' Many of the techniques 
developed in these cohesive groups can be utilized with profit in the 
group guidance class. Space does not permit of their discussion here 
but references to descriptions are included in the selected bibliography 
at the end of this chapter. 
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V. Suggested Methods and Materials in Group Guidance 

Acthtties 

1. An Informal, Democratic Atmosphere 
A spirit of mutual cooperation and friendliness should prevail in 
the group guidance class. The teacher or leader should never assume 
the r61e of an unfriendly dictator who imposes tasks. The program 
of activities should grow out of democratic, teacher-pupil purposing and 
planning and should center around student needs and interests. The 
teacher-counselor needs to anticipate many student needs and con- 
tinuously guide the group toward the discovery and awareness of new 
problems and interests, but without artificially forcing their con- 
sideration. 

It is usually desirable to organize a class with elected ofidcers re- 
sponsible for certain fimctions, and with committees, both standing 
and special, for various purposes. Simple regulations for the conduct 
of group activity are generally helpful for stimulating student initiative 
and responsibility and for maintaining order and system. It is not 
necessary for the instructor to relinquish his chairmanship completely 
in order to have a democratic organization. The value of student 
interest and effort stimulated through responsibility needs constantly 
to be checked against the time that is wasted through immature student 
leadership. After all, the spirit of democratic cooperation is more im- 
portant than any specific procedure. 

2. The Importance of a Problem-Solving Approach 
An experimental, objective attitude is very important in approach- 
ing the study of problems involved in group guidance. There are no 
ready-made answers to life’s problems and one of the most important 
guidance objectives is that of helping students increasingly to develop 
skill in attacking and solving their own problems in sound ways. 
Preaching or a formal, study-recitation method are both valueless for 
this purpose. 

The following steps are suggested as important in problem-solving: 

1. Sensing needs and formulating problems of choices and adjustments in 
school and elsewhere 

2. Learning where or how needed information or experience may be secured 
and acquiring the understanding and skill needed to meet immediate prob- 
lems 

3. Formulating possible solutions suggested by available facts 
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4. Selecting from these the most probable solution for testiug 

5. Checking the effectivraiess of the proposed solution 

6. Accepting, rejecting, or modifying the solution on the basis of sound evidence 

3. A Variety of Techniques Suggested 

Any method may become a useless device unless it is used intelli- 
gently as a means of attaining some desired end. Several methods are 
suggested here, partly for the purpose of emphasizing the desirability 
of a variety of approaches and techniques. Only one, the case con- 
ference, is described, since this is less well known than those more 
commonly used in most class groups, and is particularly applicable to 
some of the problems of human relations that occupy an important 
place in the group-guidance program. 

Informal group discussions under planned leadership form an im- 
portant part of any class program. It is especially important in the 
group-guidance work that problems for discussion should be clearly 
formulated and that there should be active participation of the entire 
class in creative group thinking. With a new group there is likely to 
be much expression of unfoimded beliefs, opinions, and prejudices, 
without reference to available facts and tested human experience. The 
skillful teacher-counselor can soon lead a group toward the more ob- 
jective attitude of searching for the significant factors and the avail- 
able facts to be considered rather than being concerned with what they 
think they believe and merely rearranging their prejudices. When once 
this attitude has been established, there are variations in procedure that 
can contribute to the progress of the group and give zest through new 
experiences. Panels, forums, committee and individual reports, excur- 
sions, lectures or talks, and informal dramatics are a few of the possi- 
bilities. Committee work and reports need to be organized carefully 
with delegated responsibilities if they are to function helpfully. 

The question-box, in which unsigned questions and problems may 
be placed for discussion, is a valuable device in this field. Individuals 
can thus have the benefit of impersonal class discussion of their perplexi- 
ties and problems without the embarrassment of personal reference. 
An objective, casual attitude on the part of a well-adjusted teacher- 
counselor who never displays shock or disapproval and has a happy 
sense of humor can do much to overcome undue student embarrassment 
and build an esprit de corps that will tend to break down undesirable 
reticence. 

Group investigations and discussions should almost always even- 
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tuate in individual activities designed to apply group learnings to 
individual problems. A variety oi inventories, informal questionnaires, 
and other devices that guide the student^s thinking are helpful at this 
point, and the interview should be utilized freely for this purpose.^ 

In dealing with the problems of personal and social relations the 
case-conference method seems especially applicable. The origin of the 
method goes back to the theory of Herbert Spencer that whenever a 
problem of personal and social relations was considered by a sufldciently 
wide circle of disinterested observers and time was provided for the 
full discussion of the issues involved, a social judgment would result. 
Extreme attitudes, opinions, or solutions of a few individuals are modi- 
fied or eliminated in the general discussion, and the final conclusions 
are founded upon justice to the individual and the greatest good to the 
greatest number. In the average classroom under a trained teacher- 
counselor, it is possible to obtain these conditions that Spencer believed 
to be necessary in the socializing of individual experience and thinking. 
Thus it is possible to seek out the common social problems of young 
people and bring them into the classroom to be studied under the in- 
fluence of social intelligence, group thinking, and impartial points of 
view. 

When this is done, five steps appear to follow each other logically 
in the process. 

If the problem has been stated in the concrete terms of an actual 
case involving personal and social relations, the first step is for each 
pupil to review his own experience in similar situations. Is this a com- 
mon problem? Where before have I met this problem or one like it? 
What did I do ? How did it work? Where have I observed other people 
and their methods of meeting similar problems? In other words, each 
individual attempts to summarize his own past experience, observation, 
and thinking and to apply them in the current problem or situation. 

The second step in the group thinking involves directing the atten- 
tion of pupils away from the immediate advantages to be gained by the 
person or persons involved in the case, and toward the more remote 
or final advantages, away from the temporary and toward the perma- 
nent values to be obtained by a proper solution. 

The third step implies the use of what has sometimes been called 

^ This discussion of methods has been adapted in part from Margaret JE. Ben- 
nett and Harold C. Hand, Gtoup Guidance in High School, a manual to accom- 
pany the Bennett-Hand Group Guidance Series. (McGraw-Hill Book Company 
New York, 1938.) A more extended discussion is included in thia reference. 
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' social intelligence/ or ‘ social thinking/ It is concerned more with 
the effect of the proposed solution upon persons other than the indi- 
vidual most immediately concerned. This requires imagination, sym- 
pathy, putting oneself in another's place, the application of the Golden 
Rule, and in its highest sense, considering another's welfare as equal, 
if not superior, to one's own welfare. 

The fourth step involves the consideration of possible exceptions, 
of so-called ^ mitigating circumstances/ that might make a course of 
action advisable. After all, if one's child is starving or the welfare of 
the country or community is at stake, compromises sometimes have to 
be made with general principles. We live in a practical world and must 
be realistic. Is this an occasion in which a compromise appears neces- 
sary or desirable? All these problems deserve consideration; they 
are the problems that most nearly involve the indefinite something 
frequently called ‘ character.' 

Finally, when these steps have been taken, a fifth step, that of 
summarizing, is frequently of value to see what generalizations are pos- 
sible whereby the thinking in this problem may be applied in other simi- 
lar situations. This is a difficult procedure and often requires the assist- 
ance, tact, and discretion of an experienced teacher-counselor. It is 
an important step, however, for it involves formulating principles upon 
which young people will act when confronted with important choices. 
The successful solution of these problems requires not only instruction 
in general principles, such as is offered through ethical teaching, but 
also considerable actual practice in thinking through the more common 
and typical problems met in daily living. No one would presume that 
algebra could be taught without practice in the various operations 
and skills. The parallel is very close. It is unreasonable to expect 
young people to acquire skill in solving problems of personal and social 
relationships unless practice has been provided through which they may 
become skillful in the process. Experience in social thinking should be 
one of the most important contributions of the school to the problems 
of successful living.^ 

4. A Variety of Materials of Instruction Suggested 

a. Tests and Inventories. The advantages of incorporating the 
testing program in the group guidance activity have been cited. The 

1 For fuller discussion of the case conference method, see R. D. Allen. Case 
Conference Problems in Group Guidance. (Inor Publishing Company: New 
York, 1933. 165 pp.) 
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data from many of the tests can be used directly with the students as 
aids in self-appraisal if proper safeguards as to interpretations are in- 
troduced, Careful explanations of the purpose, nature, and meaning 
of the tests should precede any distribution of test results. Test data 
should, of course, never be used as a sole basis of a self-appraisal 
projects 

More helpful, oftentimes, than standardized tests to guide thinking 
with respect to self-appraisal are informal inventories of plans, atti- 
tudes, knowledge, and judgments pertaining to problems of guidance. 
Such inventories can guide the student in collecting and recording 
pertinent data and in interpreting them with respect to the projection of 
plans and the choice of new experiences.^ 

6. Informal Guides to Securing and Using Information, Much of 
the information needed in solving problems must be drawn from 
different subject fields, but some of it cannot be found in books and 
must be secured in the world of people and things. Students can be 
given much help in locating, collecting, and interpreting this current 
information by means of informal outlines and guides. It is important 
that such guides be carefully planned to avoid foisting on students 
mere busy work that will lead to no significant information or helpful 
thinking about real problems.® 

When current data collected by students under guidance are pooled 
and continuously revised, significant information can be made avail- 
able to succeeding classes, 

c. School and College Bulletins. These are obvious sources of in- 
formation helpful to new students in becoming oriented in new situa- 
tions and in keeping informed about current school opportunities. 
Such materials are also essential in investigating the relative advantages 
of various new schools when a choice and shift is imminent. 

d. Pertinent Books and Reference Materials, Such materials in- 

1 For further treatment of this topic, see R. D. Allen. Self^Meamrement 
Projects in Group Guidance, (Inor Publishing Company: New York, 1934. 
270 pp.) 

2 The Kefauver-Hand Guidance Tests and Inventories, published by the 
World Book Company, 1937, are of this type. These include Educational Guid- 
ance Test, Health Guidance Test, Student-Judgment Guidance Test, Inventory 
of Student Plans, and Inventory of Student Self-Ratings. 

8 A variety of such devices is suggested in Margaret E. Bennett and Harold 
C. Hand, Group Guidance in High School, a manual to accompany the Bennett- 
Hand Group Guidance Series, (McGraw-Hill Book Company: New York, 1938) 
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elude not only those bearing directly on guidance problems, but also 
data from various subject fields needed for objective consideration of 
problems. Immature students require help in using these varied ma- 
terials, but can secure excellent training in research techniques by using 
them. 

In recent years there has been a great increase in both the number 
and the quality of books and monographs affording occupational in- 
formation. No secondary school should be without a first-class library 
of this sort. In recent years the National Occupational Conference 
and the United States Office of Education have issued excellent 
monographs concerning numerous occupations. Several private pub- 
lishers have also contributed notable series of occupational monographs 
edited by experts in the field of educational and vocational guidance. 
The Occupational Index, published by the National Occupational Con- 
ference, provides current sources of information regarding occupations. 
With all of these resources, which can be readily made available in 
every school, there should be no excuse for a lack of proper occupational 
information. Even if the school budget does not provide adequate 
funds for such a library, parent-teacher associations, civic clubs, or 
class gifts could soon make good the deficiency. 

Even with the best library, however, to insure its proper use by 
students there should be an organized program sponsored by the faculty. 
If there is a group-guidance course in the school, the occupations library 
will be constantly used for reference. Even without such a course, there 
is much that could be done by each subject teacher to encourage read- 
ing in the fields of occupations that are related to subjects of the 
curriculum. There are already several excellent classifications of occu- 
pations, arranged according to the subjects of the curriculum to which 
they are most closely related. The occupations manual published by 
the Guidance Department of Cincinnati is one of the best examples of 
this type. 

e. Motion-Picture Films and Radio Talks. In addition to the 
motion-picture films especially prepared for vocational guidance pur- 
poses or especially suited to give occupational information, there are 
many others that portray human situations and characters that can 
be utilized very effectively in the discussion of personal and social prob- 
lems. Excerpts from some of the older films are now being selected for 
this purpose and can be used in schools with the necessary projection 
and sound equipment. Suitable current films can be utilized by the 
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alert instructor as a means of setting the stage in an interesting manner 
for group thinking about significant human relationships.^ 

Radio talks on occupations and vocational guidance, and current 
talks on varied conditions and problems of living add flavor, intensify 
interest, and contribute helpful information. 

/. Records of Students Who Have Left School. High schools re- 
ceive scholastic reports of their former students, in order that they 
may check on their procedures for certification. These may assist in 
estimating the diflScuIty of courses in various institutions, the chances 
of success of their students in those institutions, and the quality of 
preparation offered for various institutions. There has been a con- 
spicuous lack, however, of any thoroughgoing studies designed for the 
purpose of helping future graduates to benefit by the experience of past 
graduates. The most effective method of securing such information 
for the use of coimselors and students is through the so-called ‘ follow- 
up ' studies that have been carried on by many of the more progres- 
sive school departments. Usually these studies are made at one-, 
three-, and five-year intervals. Ten-year follow-up studies have been 
published in Boston and Providence.® The procedure involves: 

1. Preparing pupils for their own follow-up studies by having them study 
in the group-guidance course the follow-up studies of previous graduating 
classes from the school. In this way they are prepared for their questioimaires 
when they arrive and will have confidence in the way in which the information 
they furnish is to be used. 

2. At the end of one, three, and five years after graduation, questionnaires 
are sent out, usually in connection with plans for class reunions. A second 
letter, sometimes a third, and a telephone campaign are frequently necessary 
to secure a sufficiently high percentage of returns. 

3. Questionnaires are summarized by the counselor in a form that makes 
it possible to construct a city-wide summary and compare results with those 
of other schools and school systems. 

4. The general summary is presented to graduates at their one-, three-, 
and five-year reunions and is used with oncoming classes in the group-guidance 

1 Two comprehensive indexes of visual education materials are Educaiioml 
FUrnSj published by H. W. Wilson Company, New York, and lOOO^nd^l Best 
Filins, published by Educational Screen, Chicago, Illinois. A series of sound films 
entitled Secrets of Success, composed of excerpts from motion pictures portraying 
aspects of significant human problems, is in process of development. This series 
should supply helpful materials for use in group guidance activities. 

2 For details, see various issues of the magazine Occupations and also Volumes 
I and IV of the Inor Group Guidance Series. 
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course, in order that they may know and anticipate some of the problems of 
adjustment in the years immediately after their own graduation. 

Such facts as the necessity for further training in evening schools, 
or special vocational classes, the necessity of selecting occupational 
opportunities with lower incomes but better ultimate advantages, sug- 
gestions as to recreational activities, and as to personal characteristics 
important for satisfactory living, and the graduates’ estimates of the 
subjects that have proved most useful to them in adjusting themselves 
to conditions beyond the school, all are matters of special interest. The 
group-guidance programs of many schools provide for the consideration 
of a one-year-after study in the group-guidance curriculum of the 
tenth grade, a three-year study in the eleventh grade, and a five-year 
study in the twelfth grade. It is important that every secondary school 
should provide information for its students in terms of the experiences 
of its own graduates rather than the experience of graduates of other 
schools in different localities, and possibly of different types. Occupa- 
tional and educational information, to be effective, must be specific and 
definite, not a mass of hazy or glittering generalities. 

VI. Scope op the Field op Geoup Guidance 

The fact has been emphasized that group-guidance activities must 
be centered in the actual problems and perplexities of students both in 
adjusting to the present and in planning for the future. The field is 
limited only by the boundaries and ramifications of these problems 
among the groups of students involved in the program. The following 
list of major areas suggests the scope of the field: 

1 . Orientation in new school situations. 

2. Planning a well-balanced program of leammg experiences. 

3. Improving learning techniques — study methods, use of the library, and 
other school facilities, social and athletic skills. 

4. Improving personal adjustments and social relationships. 

5. Self-appraisal and wholesome self-development. 

6. Formating suitable life goals and projecting well-balanced life plans. 

7. Choosing activities and evaluating experiences directed toward the 
achievement of tentative goals. 

8. Developing a growing system of values or life philosophy. 

Problems like these are frequently developed as integral parts of a 
well-organized functioning core or social-studies course. 
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VII. Valtjes Inheeent in Gkoup-Guidance Activities 
One of the most important values of group-guidance activities lies 
in the fact that they provide continuity of contacts between the teacher- 
counselor and his students for an appreciable period of time. Without 
the group activities, these contacts would be limited to scheduled or 
occasional interviews, and it would be impossible for a counselor really 
to know the students with whom he was attempting to counsel. 

Without a program of group activities, guidance would be largely 
remedial, repairing the machine after the damage had been done. It is 
only through group guidance that it is possible to select the problems 
with which all pupils are sure to be confronted, and to prepare pupils 
in advance with the information and the procedures necessary for a wise 
solution of the problems when they occur. 

Finally, every group-guidance activity is an open invitation for 
pupils to come to the teacher-counselor for assistance with their indi- 
vidual problems. When pupils bring their own problems to the coun- 
selor, an attitude of ' guidance readiness ^ is assured. The group activi- 
ties help them to develop awareness of the nature of their problems and 
to become interested in solving them. 

There is need for evaluating the actual outcomes of all phases of 
the guidance service, including group guidance. Some evaluations of 
one phase of group guidance, the occupations course, have been sum- 
marized in this chapter ; some evaluations of orientation are reported 
in Chapter VI. Critical studies of outcomes will point the way to 
needed changes and developments in these and other techniques of 
guidance. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE ORIENTATION OF STUDENTS IN EDUCATIONAL 
INSTITUTIONS 


Margaret E. Bennett 
Director of Guidance, Public Schools 
Pasadena, California 


Orientation,^ like all other aspects of guidance, is a process, not an 
event. Our concept of personality development as a continuous inter- 
action between a growing individual and his ever-changing environ- 
ment, material and social, precludes the possibility of effecting any 
important life adjustments merely by means of a discrete series of 
events directed narrowly toward the induction of students into a new 
school environment. An adequate orientation service is an integral 
part of the whole guidance program, just as the latter is an integral, 
functioning part of the entire school program. 

However, in any new environment, an individual faces many per- 
plexing choices and adjustments that, if inadequately made, may cause 
unhappiness and prevent satisfactory growth. The nature of the ad- 
justment that is made depends not only upon the demands of the 
new situation but also upon the previous life adjustments of the 
neophyte and the resulting personality pattern he brings to the new 
environment. The new experiences may present a challenge for the 
examination of life values and the reorganization of his life pattern. 

To a developing, democratic school the entrance of new students 
will also present a challenge for the reevaluation and adjustment of the 
school program to bring it into harmony with the growth needs of its 
new members. Orientation thus presents a mutual problem of adjust- 
ment for the older and the newer personnel of the school. 

It is obvious that the responsibility of an educational institution 
for the induction of new students caimot be discharged adequately by 


^ The term ' orientation ’ is restricted in this chapter to adjustments in new 
schools ; in general use the term is not always thus limited. It is frequently apphed 
to survey courses in the various fields of knowledge, but this type of orientation 
is not included within the scope of this chapter. 
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the dispensing of information about the school that was. The realities 
are the adjustment problems of the school and its members who are in a 
process of becoming. A significant orientation program must enable 
the participants to come to grips with these realities. 

I. The Purposes op Orientation 

In the light of the foregoing considerations we may summarize the 
purposes of orientation in the five statements that follow: 

1. To guide the student in becoming acquainted with the new insti- 
tution in order that he may adjust himself happily in the new environ- 
ment through participating effectively in its life, and that he may 
utilize its opportunities for furthering Ms growth. 

If this goal is to be realized, the student must be alive to the history, 
tradition, and purposes of the school; he must be familiar with the 
physical plant and facilities; he must know what services are available 
to him from various members of the faculty. To be an intelligent citi- 
zen of the school democracy, he must understand the organization and 
activities of the student body, the responsibilities and privileges of 
citizenship, and acceptable ways of working and playing. He must be 
aware of the opportunities for worthwhile experiences through the 
curricular and extra-curricular offerings. 

2. To guide the student in a reconsideration of his goals and purposes 
in relation to increased self-knowledge, and in the perspective of his 
new opportunities for well-balanced growth. 

In a growing personality significant new experiences may open new 
vistas and cause shifts in life values and goals. Entrance into a new 
school environment is a favorable time to take stock of one's person- 
ality resources, both assets and liabilities, of one's developing trends of 
interests, of work and play habits, of immediate and more remote pur- 
poses and goals. Only in the light of such an inventory can one plan 
intelligently as to the best use of present opportunities. 

3. To guide the student toward a growing awareness of the wider 
social scene and of his place therein, 

Charles Horton Cooley, the sociologist, once wrote, The central 
fact of all history is the gradual enlargement of social consciousness." 
This statement holds true of individual as well as social growth. Not 
only must the guidance worker see the whole individual in his total 
environment, but also the student must orient himself in the larger 
social order of which he is a part. The school can play an active part 



in this process, helping the student, not only to live effectively within 
the school, but also to interpret and integrate his gradually widening 
out-of-school experiences. The increasing complexity of the modem 
world, and the consequent difficulty of seeing life whole, presents the 
school with a special challenge in this area. Wholesome life adjust- 
ments in the present as well as intelligent planning for, and living in, 
the future are dependent upon this broader social understanding and 
the integration of varied life experiences. 

4. To contribute to the development of increased skill in self-direc- 
tion throv,gh improved skill in adjusting intelligently to the new en- 
vironment and through experience in utilizing new opportunities. 

The changes that characterize our social setting create more or less 
perplexing problems. This condition necessitates skill in problem- 
solving for the person who is to remain well-adjusted. Facing and deal- 
ing with problems of adjustment in a new school should help to improve 
one’s techniques of self-direction in other new situations if attention 
is directed to sound methods of problem-solving. These methods have 
been described in Chapter V. 

Much practice in self-direction can be secured by students through 
the rechecking of previous school and life goals and the setting of new 
tentative goals where indicated, the mapping out of tentative school and 
life plans, and the evaluation of current life experiences. 

5. To provide opportunities for school offidals {administrators, 
guidance workers, and other teachers) to become better acquainted with 
new students and more aware of their growth needs, in order that the 
school environment may be made more responsive to these needs. 

As stated earlier, orientation should be a mutual process of acquaint- 
anceship and adjustment. An orientation program should provide op- 
portunity for school officials and older students to acquire knowledge 
about the new students as well as for the latter and their parents to be- 
come informed about the new environment. Cumulative records from 
the previous school, informal questionnaires from parents and friendly 
conferences with them, tests and questionnaires from the new students, 
and group discussions and interviews may all contribute to this purpose. 
Such information as is secured should be checked continuously against 
school opportunities, organization, and practices to insure a flexible 
environment that may stimulate growth instead of warping person- 
alities. 
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IL Points in the School at which Orientation Is 
Particularly Needed 

1. The Transition from Home to Kindergarten or Elementary School 

The shift from the smaller and relatively protected home environ- 
ment to the larger circle of one's peers in kindergarten or elementary 
school involves a critical problem of adjustment for most children. The 
adjustment is likely to be especially difficult for the child who has been 
over-protected in the home, who is retarded in some aspect of his de- 
velopment (physical, mental, emotional, or social) , or who has not yet 
learned to give and take in wholesome, shared living with parents, 
brothers and sisters, or other children. The child who has failed to 
achieve a satisfying status in the home may be fearful in exploring 
and discovering his new environment. All children need guidance in 
exploring their new world of people and things and in testing their 
powers therein. In helping the child to make this transition from home 
to school, the teacher may serve for a time as a parent surrogate, at 
the same time guiding him toward wholesome social consciousness of 
other children and aiding him in developing the physical and social 
skills important for successful participation in the group life. 

Parental understanding and cooperation are especially important at 
this stage to prevent wide disparity between the demands of the home 
and the school on the child. Health examinations, when provided at 
entrance, may be utilized for helpful conferences with parents concern- 
ing child needs, as may also visits of parents at the time of entrance 
or registration. This is an especially good time to secure information 
from parents concerning the child's developmental history, and present 
adjustment and health status, since the incentive is mutual interest in 
wholesome growth rather than in the study of a maladjustment that 
may be difficult for the parent to face squarely. The following situation 
will illustrate the importance of parent-teacher cooperation. 

John, who typifies numerous kindergarten children, had associated only with 
adults and an older child before entering kindergarten and had been the victim 
of too much adult attention. For several weeks he appeared oblivious of the 
other children, but continuously watched the teacher for signs of her attention, 
approval, or reproof. When playing with blocks, during rh3rthins, or in other 
activities, he would stop every few minutes to see whether the teacher was 
aware of what he was domg. Other children were merely annoyances who inter- 
fered with his activities or claimed some of the teacher^s attention, which he 
desired solely for himself. Conferences with the mother revealed that she was 
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mistakenly proud of the fact that both this boy and an older daughter seemed 
satisfied with her companionship and expressed no desire for friends or play- 
mates of their own age; also that she had warned John that he must always do 
exactly what the teacher wanted him to do. As the mother gained insight into 
the sources of John's difidculties and began to cooperate with the school pro- 
gram by manifesting great interest in his classmates instead of just in John and 
his teacher, marked improvement occurred in John's social adjustment. Before 
the end of the year he had seemingly caught up with the other children in his 
social growth. Without understandmg of the home situation and without par- 
ent cooperation, the school would have been greatly handicapped in helping 
John to orient himself in his new environment. 

The observation and recording of behavior patterns evidenced in 
the informal play and manipulative activities of the early school years 
are especially important for the revealing of basic personality trends, 
interests, and aptitudes. As the personality organization and environ- 
ment become more complex in later years, significant tendencies are 
less easily detected without the background of earlier cumulative 
records of growth. 

New orientation problems appear for many elementary-school chil- 
dren with the demand for the development and use of fundamental 
skills. Variations in the readiness and ability of children to acquire 
reading and other skills — combined with high percentages of failure 
in promotion, especially in the first grade, or the cumulation of diffi- 
culties and maladjustment on the part of children in the middle grades 
who have not acquired necessary skills — have led to the recognition 
of a need for systematic guidance of children concerning the acquisition 
of these skills. We are also beginning to recognize the importance of 
helping children in their orientation progressively at different levels in 
social and play skills as well as academic skills. 

Informal group discussions about common, everyday problems of 
adjustment, if conducted in a casual, objective manner, may afford 
excellent guidance in facing and thinking through significant matters 
and help to prevent later difficulties. Casual, but carefully considered, 
conferences with individual pupils may also help at opportune times. 

2. The End of the Elementary-School Period 

Anticipation of entrance into the high school is frequently asso- 
ciated with anxiety (or even real fright) on the part of some children 
or their parents. Discussions with their teachers and with representa- 
tives of the new school about the nature of the adjustments to be made. 
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and enjoyable visits to the school itself to gain firsthand information 
and a sense of familiarity with the school life will help to allay such 
fears and to build realistic anticipations of the new opportunities. 
Orientation activities that include the parents of new students should 
also be directed toward the development of attitudes in the home 
conducive to preparation for wholesome adjustments in the wider en- 
vironment where self-dependence, self-direction, and more complex 
social adjustment are required. Discussions with both parents and 
children of the problems of growing-up common at this age level, and 
simple, objective inventories by pupils of their status in this respect 
may help to reveal danger points for effective adjustment that can be 
studied with a view to preventing difficulties later on. 

3. The Beginning of the Junior-High-School and 
Senior-High-School Periods 

Many of the orientation problems at this stage are associated with 
the more complex physical and social environment of the usual second- 
ary school, the variety of curricular and extracurricular offerings, the 
adjustment to many new teachers and fellow-pupils, the widened area 
of choices to be made, and the increased expectancy of self-dependence, 
personal responsibility, and active social cooperation in the life of the 
school. Undesirable personality trends and behavior patterns are likely 
then to become accentuated. 

Added to these problems implicit in the school environment are 
those normally associated with the adolescent period of transition from 
childhood to adulthood. Some recent restatements of these problems 
are included in Chapter V, Grappling with these problems involves the 
thoughtful evaluation of the aims of pupils and the intelligent planning 
of school experiences to keep them in harmony with these aims. 

The rapid increase in recent decades in the percentage of students 
of secondary-school age who remain in school and the resulting hetero- 
geneity of the high-school population have challenged educators to meet 
the needs of all pupils. While the challenge has been accepted in theory, 
the need has not yet been met adequately in practice, especially for the 
non-academically inclined pupil. This is one of the most urgent prob- 
lems of the school with reference to its program. 

4. The Beginning of College and Technical-School Training Periods 
Some choices and adjustments at these levels, as in the high school, 
need to be faced before actual entrance into the experience. The wise 
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choice of a college or other training institution is one such problem. 
Assuming this to have been done with a fair degree of forethought, what 
are some of the common adjustment problems of the new college student? 
Frankwood Williams has said of the college freshmen: ^ 

He rides into college on a sea of emotional problems — problems that 
are inherent in himself, problems that were not of himself, but that have 
been made a part of himself through the unfortunate activities of others; 
feelings of inferiority where, perhaps, inferiority does not exist or no 
longer exists; unhealthy modes of reaction to such feelings where, per- 
haps, there is some inferionty; feelings of guilt; unhealthy attachments to 
members of the family or to others; many confusions over matters of sex; 
problems growing out of efforts at emancipation from the family; healthy 
reactions misunderstood, and not well received, to unhealthy situations, 
thereby givmg nse to a series of secondary problems; jealousy, unhealthy 
attitudes toward questions of authority, fears of various sorts. 

None of these is clear; none appears frankly in the open for what it 
is so that he may come to grips with it. He is aware only of the gustiness 
of his emotions, of their untrustworthiness, their lack of predictability, 
frequently their lack of ' sense ' when they defeat a reasoned course of 
action. The closest he can get to the real situation is its shadow, and this 
does not bring much success. Mostly he wrestles with phantoms in the 
dark. 


A group of one hundred sophomores submitted lists containing not 
less than five nor more than ten problems that caused them definite emo- 
tional concern and that demanded their best intellectual efforts to solve. 
The following list is arranged according to relative position in indi- 
vidual series: ^ 


Vocation 

Inferiority 

Personality 

School work 

Finances 

Too aggressive 

Temper 

Parents 

Self-confidence 

Self-consciousness 


Health 

Sex 

Will power 
Speech 

Concentration 
Ethical code 
Selfishness 
Insubordination 
Temperament 
Too submissive 


Day-dreaming 

Religion 

Friends 

Poor memory 

Fears 

Philosophy 

Accepting conventions 
Social graces 
Hobbies 


1 Frankwood E. Williams. “ Mental hygiene and the college student ” Men* 
tal Hygiene, 9: April, 1925, 232. 

^ George Wilfred Hartmann. '^The classification of adjustment problems 
among college students Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 28 : April, 
1933, 64-69. 
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Other surveys of the problems of college students have shown varia- 
tion in the significance of these problems, but personality, vocation, 
school work, and finances invariably rank high in the lists . 

In a survey of several thousand students at Syracuse University, 
they were asked to check, in a list of problems, those upon which they 
desired advice that had not been received. The following list is ar- 
ranged in order of incidence of checking.^ 


Problems of own personality 
Choice of vocation 
Choosing program of study 
Getting out of a difficulty 
Methods of study 
Sex knowledge 
Changing courses 
Religion and philosophy of life 
Self-support 


Choice of a fraternity 
Campus activities 
Love and marriage 
Sex hygiene 

Nervous and mental trouble 
General health 
Political questions 
Participation in athletics 
Making a daily schedule 


The adjustment problems of junior-college and four-year college 
students are likely to vary somewhat where the former remain at home 
in a familiar environment and the latter are away from home, perhaps 
for the first time, and in new surroundings. Each situation presents 
possibilities of difficulties with respect to wholesome achievement of 
adult status. One comparison of the adjustments of junior-college 
transfers to four-year colleges with juniors who had come through the 
lower-division of the four-year college indicated that the junior-college 
transfers held their own in scholarship in comparison to the other group, 
but evidenced more problems in social adjustment and maturity.^ 

The emphasis upon selection and survival academically in most col- 
leges presents many students with a serious problem of evaluating 
academic abilities and of improving methods of study and learning. 


5. Critical Points in the Junior-High-School, Senior-High-School, 
College, and Technical-School Training 

When new conditions and choices must be faced that are too remote 
at the beginning of each training period to constitute vital problems for 
detailed study or that call for evaluation of previous plans and experi- 
ences, the need for orientation is indicated. The choice of electives or 

^ Daniel Katz and Floyd H. Allport. Students* AUitvdes^ Pp. 78-102. (The 
Craftsman Press, Inc.: S 3 n'acuse, 1931) 

2 C. Gilbert Wrenn and Mildred Garrett. '' Adjusting youth to college life/^ 
Occupations, 12. March, 1934, 38-41. 
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majors in the eighth or ninth year of the junior high school is an illus- 
tration. Deep interest in boy and girl relationships, in new friends, 
and in new forms of social activity is also likely to appear for most 
pupils beyond the first year of the junior high school. Also the oppor- 
tunities in various curricular offerings need reevaluation as vocational 
and other life motives grow and become more crystallized. 

6. The Beginning of Adult Training Programs of Various Sorts 

Judged by increasing enrollments, adult training has become one of 
our major educational activities. In 1934, the enrollment in all types of 
adult-education classes was estimated to be 22,311,000. This num- 
ber represents one-sixth of the total population of the United States and 
considerably more than half of the total school population of 36,000,000 
children in the country.^ The fact that these individuals enroll volun- 
tarily would indicate either that they have definite objectives toward 
which they are working or that they sense some need for readjustment. 
In either case they should have the opportunity to check anticipated 
values and goals against actual opportunities before expending time 
and money for experiences that may not yield desired outcomes. 

A study of the problems of students in a graduate school of educa- 
tion revealed many personal and academic perplexities in which they 
desired guidance. Many of the problems reported showed the need 
of orientation related either to academic progress or to social adjust- 
ments, The personal problems included finance, leisure and recreation, 
part-time work, placement, and social relationships. Of the academic 
problems, 79 percent included getting desired courses, choice of 
courses, use of the library, requirements for a degree, choice of a major, 
whether to work for a degree, academic standing, covering required 
work, dissertation and research, and how heavy a schedule to carry 

III. Suggested Types oe Activities To Be Utilized in the 
Orientation Program 

It has been emphasized earlier that orientation is a process, not an 
event, and that activities directed toward adjustment in a new school 


1 Morse Adams Cartwright. Ten Years oj AdvUt Education. Pp. 60-61. (The 
Macmillan Company: New York, 1935) 

® Dorothy C. Stratton. Problems of Students in a Graduate School of Edu-‘ 
cation. P. 138. (Contributions to Education No. 560, Teachers College, Columbia 
University: New York, 1933) 
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should be an integral part of a complete guidance program. Any of tht 
activities suggested in what follows shoidd be considered as possible 
aspects of a total program, rather than as a discrete series of events 

1. Visits from Those in the New School 
Administrators and guidance workers from the new school may 
visit the lower school to meet with pupils, parents, and teachers, and 
discuss life and adjustments in the new school. This is a fairly com- 
mon practice, especially at the junior or senior high school level. It 
prepares students to make the adjustments in the next higher level and 
gives opportunity for mutual acquaintanceship of new students and 
school officials. Informal discussions and friendly interviews help to 
build common understandings, dispel anxieties, and provide oppor- 
tunity for thoughtful planning. Group tests and informal question- 
naires are often administered at or about this time. 

2. Distribution of Information Regarding the New School 
Printed or mimeographed bulletins of information may include 
statements of the purposes of the new school, descriptions of organiza- 
tion personnel, and offerings, both curricular and extra-curricular, state- 
ments as to school policy, graduation requirements, and suggestions as 
to study habits, effective participation in the school democracy, and 
possibilities for mutual cooperation of parents, pupils, and teachers. 
Motion pictures of school activities in process give interesting and real- 
istic views of the school life. Such materials give pupils and parents 
tan^ble, accurate information to use in their planning for the new 
venture. 

3. Preparation of Cumulative Records of Information 
When passed on from school to school, significant records that reveal 
over a period of several years the developing personality pattern, the 
assets, and the liabilities of the individual are an invaluable aid to new 
guidance workers and teachers in working to insure happy adjustment. 
Such records should give facts, rather than merely someone’s interpre- 
tations of facts. Interpretations of these records should be made with 
the recognition that what the individual is becoming is more important 
than what he is at any particular time. 

Worthy of note in connection with the problem of records is the co- 
operative plan sponsored by Ohio colleges and universities to secure 
uniform records for all high-school students contemplating attendance 
at college. An effort is made to distribute these students to appropriate 
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institutions in the light of their tentative plans, thus preventing un- 
necessary duplication of effort by different colleges in making contacts 
with prospective students, and improving means of presenting high- 
school seniors with the most pertinent facts necessary for a satisfactory 
personal solution of their problems of whether to go to college or which 
college to choose.^ 

4. Visits to School before Enrollment 

Pupils and parents may visit the new institution near the end of the 
previous school term or shortly before the new term begins. Plans for 
such visits vary from one visiting day during which the school plant is 
opened to all newcomers, who are entertained by the faculty and stu- 
dent personnel, to a series of visiting days in which prospective students 
come in small groups. Often each visitor has an assigned pal who 
conducts his advisee from class to class through the regular routine of 
a school day and on a -tour of the entire plant. Assemblies for in- 
struction and entertainment are frequently a part of the day^s program. 

The following plan, projected by Ruby Kay Grow for the Labette 
County Community High School, Altamont, Kansas, for the coming 
year, is an interesting illustration because of the scope and nature of the 
activities and of the school and community cooperation that should be 
invoked. 

In April mvitations will be extended in person by students from the normal 
training classes of the high school to all county eighth-grade graduates to be the 
guests of the high school. The program for the visitmg day will include a tour 
of the buildings under the leadership of students, visits to classes, an auditorium 
program by students, participation of guests in a wide variety of extra-curricu- 
lar activities, such as sports, chorus, orchestra, etc., a picnic luncheon with 
faculty and students, games and contests, group singing, a dinner prepared 
and served by food classes, and practice of school yells and songs. In the eve- 
ning the annual school play will be presented and this will be followed by an 
mformal get-together of parents, faculty, students, and graduates where farm 
folk can meet and visit with neighbors, teachers, and students. 

5. The Use of ‘ Pals,' Student Advisers, or Dormitory Sponsors 

Student ^ pals ' are frequently used in the high school during initial 
orientation activities. Student advisers and dormitory sponsors are 

^ This plan is reported by Herbert A. Toops in Aims, Techniques, and Some 
Results of a State Program of Equalisation of College Opportunity.” Report of 
Fourteenth Anmtal Meeting of the American College Personnel Association, 
February 17-20, 1937, 9-14. 
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usually found at the college level, and the advisers like the ' pals/ may 
function only briefly at the beginning of the term. This situation limits 
their usefulness for the more fundamental aspects of orientation that 
are not likely to be reached in the first days of adjustment. Some in- 
stitutions train student advisers carefully for their duties and secure 
reports from them concerning observed adjustments and problems of 
their advisees. Dormitory sponsors are usually upper-division or 
graduate students or employed guidance workers who live in the dormi- 
tories and thus have many opportunities for informal observation and 
counseling with students as well as for group discussions of common 
problems. 

6. Freshman Week Activities 

^ Freshman Week ’ is a widely used device in colleges and universi- 
ties for meeting the problems of orientation. Donfred Gardner lists the 
following objectives of such a program on the basis of writings and 
investigations ^ in the field: 

To make the new student feel welcome to the institution. 

To perform the details of admission. 

To acquaint the students with the objectives, rules, and regulations, and 
the campus of the iastitution. 

To offer initial advice relative to collegiate methods and problems. 

To establish definite relations between students and counselors for later 
guidance ^ 

The programs in forty-one institutions studied by Gardner varied 
from one-half day to six days, with an average of three days. An 
analysis of statements from these institutions led to the conclusion that 
an effective Freshman Week includes the following: 

A testing program adapted to the needs of the institution. 

Arrangements for the completion of the details of registration, such as the 
signing for courses, the payment of accounts, etc. 

Provision through a counsehng mechanism or some other medium for the 
establishment of faculty-student contacts. 

A series of lectures on the aims and purposes of the institution, its history, 

1 One of the most intensive surveys of Freshman Week is that by Jay C. 
Khode, Orienting the Student in College with Special Reference to Freshman 
Week, (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University: Now 
York, 1930, 140 pp.) Knode studied 258 programs in 125 institutions. 

^ Donfred H. Gardner. Student Personnel Service, Pp. 41-43. (University 
of Chicago Press: Chicago, 1936) 
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its organization and administration, the curriculums oiFered, the rules 
and regulations governing students, and other pertinent elements. 

Only enough demonstration lectures to introduce the student to the various 
problems. 

A social and religious program adequate to meet the needs of all students.^ 

It is fairly clear from these descriptions that Freshman Week cannot 
care for some of the more fundamental aspects of orientation previously 
considered. 

7. Orientation through Organized Group Guidance 
Orientation courses at the college level date as early as 1888, when 
Boston University introduced a course specifically to orient its new 
students. In the last two decades the orientation movement has spread 
rapidly, as indicated in the following statement by Fitts and Swift, who 
have traced its development: ^ 

In 1917-1918 only eight states had institutions offering orientation 
courses. In five years the number had increased two and one-half times, 
and in five more it had quadrupled the 1917-1918 figure. In the year 
1925-1926 thirty-two states had institutions maintaining orientation 
courses offered for credit. 

In 1930, Wrenn,^ after checking the data of Fitts and Swift against 
a more limited survey by Blackburn,^ estimated that from one-fourth 
to one-third of the standard colleges and universities were giving orien- 
tation courses and that one-half to three-fourths of the courses empha- 
sized individual orientation to self and college life. Similar trends in 
the development of orientation courses in junior colleges are indicated 
by surveys by Harbeson, Pasadena Junior College, in 1927,® and by the 
writer in 1933.® 

1 hoc. dt. Further reference to evaluations of Freshman Week will be made 
in the last section of this chapter, 

^ Charles Tabor Fitts and Fletcher Harper Swift. The Construction of 
Orientation Courses for College Freshmen. P. 169 (University of California 
Press. Berkeley, Cahfomia, 1928) 

® C. Gilbert Wrenn. “Origin and present status of college orientation 
courses.” School and Society, 31 : March, 1930, 336-339. 

^ Glen A. Blackburn. “ The orientation of college freshmen.” Education, 49 
September, 1928, 26-33. 

® John W. Harbeson. “ A survey of orientation courses given in public junior 
colleges.” Sixth Yearbook, Department of Superintendence. Pp. 256-286 (Na- 
tional Education Association, Washington, 1928) 

® Margaret E. Bennett. “Trends in junior-college orientation courses” 
Junior CoUego Journal, 4: April, 1934, 353-367. 
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At the high-school levels, orientation through organized group guid- 
ance is carried on in the main through one or more of the following 
agencies: 

Home rooms 

Core curriculum, into which orientation activities are introduced 
Group guidance or orientation classes, usually taught by the counselor 
of the pupils. 

These agencies have already been considered in Chapter V with refer- 
ence to the general field of group guidance, of which orientation is one 
aspect. 


8 Orientation through the Social Program 
The social program in a school, when effectively and democratically 
administered, affords many opportunities for new students to make 
friends and good social adjustments. When closely related to the 
guidance program, it can serve students by enabling them to secure 
training and practice in the use of social skills. 

9. Orientation throughout the Curriculum 
Each curricular offering has a contribution to make to the orienta- 
tion of students. The purposes and values of each field and subject 
need to be made clear to students. Guidance is needed also on the de- 
velopment of effective study methods suitable in each field, and prac- 
tice in using such methods is necessary if helpful habits are to be 
established. Guided evaluation by each student of the outcomes of his 
experiences in each subject or activity paves the way for more basic 
orientation with respect to the curriculum and the phases of life repre- 
sented by each. 

10. Orientation through Individual Counseling 
Registration conferences for each new student are frequently sched- 
uled with an adviser, counselor, dean, or other oflBicial. Personal inter- 
views are a regular part of many Freshman Week programs. In organ- 
ized group guidance or orientation courses the instructor is often the 
counselor for his students and can, therefore, arrange a nice balance be- 
tween group and individual guidance. The group consideration of com- 
mon adjustment problems lays the foundations for individual confer- 
ences, and the latter may in turn reveal recurring needs that can be dealt 
with impersonally in the group work. Realization through group dis- 
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cussions that one’s personal problems of adjustment are common human 
problems met in a unique combination and setting may help to objectify 
difficulties and relieve emotional tension. 

Interviews should give the personal touch and the sense of friendly 
interest. They should afford opportunity for mutual thinking and 
checking with respect to adjustments and plans. When a parent is in- 
cluded in the initial conference with a new student, the counselor is 
aided in gaining an understanding of the student’s background. Also, 
the skillful handling of the interview may help to improve the mutu- 
ality of thinking and planning with reference to the individual in the 
home.^ 

IV. Suggested Methods and Problems foe Orientation 
Activitiejs through Organized Group Guidance 
1. Approach through the Study of Vital Adjustment Problems 
A spirit of mutual cooperation and friendly helpfulness should at 
all times prevail in the orientation class that exemplifies a democratic 
pupil-teacher relationship. It is a place where students are guided in 
the study of problems that they, themselves, must meet and solve. It 
should never be a place where an unfriendly dictator imposes mean- 
ingless tasks or a benevolent despot dispenses unwelcome advice and 
admonitions. Ideally the program grows out of teacher-pupil purposing 
and planning, though the instructor must anticipate many student 
needs and guide the group toward awareness of new problems. To 
understand these needs the instructor must really know the students 
personally and must know what is occurring in their classes, school 
activities, and out-of-school life. In short, the orientation program 
must be planned in terms of the perplexities, interests, and consequent 
needs of the group of students being served. 

Through this informal democratic relationship with a group, the 
instructor is in a very favorable position to secure significant informa- 
tion for the students’ cumulative records. Also, through the interpre- 
tation of the growth needs of the students to the school faculty, the 
orientation instructor should become a key person in the process of 
orienting the school to the students. 

^ Conferences between counselor, entering student, and parent are scheduled 
during the summer at the Pasadena Junior College, under the leadership of Miss 
Hawes, Dean of Guidance. 
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2. Suggested Orientation Problems for Group Study 

The following problems are suggested as appropriate for group 
study: 

1. What are the values in high-school and college training? 

Student's reasons for attending 
Values to be expected from school experiences 
Possible contributions of school experiences to student's life goals, 
involving a rechecking of desired life values 

2. How can one make the most of opportunities in school ? 

Getting acquainted with the school — physical plant and personnel 
(faculty and students), history, traditions, etc. 

Choosing and cultivating friends 

Learning the values and contributions of courses, specific subjects, 
and student activities 

Learning about the various services available to students (health, 
guidance, etc.) and knowing where to go for help in solving dif- 
ferent problems 

3. How to plan a well-balanced program 

Rechecking or continued scrutiny of needs, mterests, and abilities in 
relation to opportunities in the new environment 
Reevaluations of outcomes of past experience 
Inventory of available school offerings and activities 
Rechecking of previous plans and the projection of a tentative pro- 
gram of curricular, recreational, and social-civic activities for a 
suitable period ahead 

4. The effective use of time 

Mapping out a time schedule for the current semester 
Testing and revising the schedule in the light of experience 

5. Improving efficiency in learning 

A recheck of the principles of efficient learning in the light of varia- 
tions in methods and demands in the new institution 
Learning to use the facilities in the new institution, such as the 
library, laboratories, social and recreational facilities 

6. Improving skill in self-direction 

Personal iaventory of present self-dependence and skill in self-direc- 
tion, and present problems of choice and adjustment 
Reemphasis, through use, of self-directive techniques in making new 
choices and adjustments 

3. Methods of Studying These Problems 
Sound techniques of problem-solving are essential for self-direction. 
Problems of adjustment in a new School situation call for the use of 
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these same techniques and their study may serve two purposes: first, 
the present orientation of the student; and second, practice leading 
toward improved skill in self-direction. 

Whatever methods are utilized should be developed in the services 
of the following objectives: 

To lead the stiident to an awareness of his problems and to an understand- 
ing of the major issues involved in them. 

To enlist the student’s efforts in niunerous types of learning experiences; 
things-to-do-to-find-out rather than being preached to and lectured at. 

To guide the student in making choices and in formulating needed plans; 
that is, in doing something about his various problems and perplexities and in 
being alert to take advantage of his numerous opportunities for growth. 

To aid the student in checking the effectiveness of choices and adjustments 
and in revising plans and reevaluating goals when desirable. 

Innumerable devices for both group and individual activities can be 
utilized to serve these ends. They should be recognized as means, how- 
ever, rather than as ends in themselves. Some of these methods are 
described in the discussion of guidance through group activities (Chap- 
ter V) . 


V. The Evalxtation of Orientation Activities 
More attention, to date, has been given to the problem of what 
should be included within the orientation program than to the evalua- 
tion of the outcomes of these activities. Three attempts at evaluation 
will be considered briefly, two of Freshman Week at the college level, 
one of group guidance at the high-school and junior-college levels. 

1. Evaluations of Freshman Week 
Jay C. Knode surveyed Freshman Week activities in institutions of 
higher learning and attempted to measure their success by ascertaining 
the opinions of college oflScers and students and by computing the 
amoimt of elimination of subjects and activities from the various pro- 
grams. A list of nine successful lecture topics was formulated, using as 
criteria for inclusion what had remained in the programs of a minimum 
of twenty-five institutions and had not been eliminated from more than 
15 percent. College personnel workers considered the activities im- 
portant for the following purposes, which checked quite consistently 
with the list of topics formulated: 


^ Jay C. Knode, Op. cit. 
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1. Imparting knowledge of college history, traditions, customs, etc. 

2. Imparting knowledge of college rules and regulations 

3. Explaining registration 

4. Giving an mtroduction to the campus 

6. Extending welcome and making provision for acquaintance 

6. Giving information as to student conduct and responsibilities 

7. Providmg information about student activities and orgamzations 

Anaong the general conclusions of the author of the study are: first, 
because of its very success, seemingly, the tendency is to overload 
Freshman Week; second, college officials, faced with conditions that call 
for immediate treatment, turn for aid to orientation devices ; third, this 
does not mean that educational guidance in any broad sense, or voca- 
tional guidance, or techniques of study can be imparted within the space 
of a few days. 

In an investigation of guidance in fifty-seven institutions, Gardner 
reports that comments made to him by officers of these institutions were 
in general very favorable. There was some criticism that too much 
time was devoted to administrative details, that too much was at- 
tempted in the short time available, and that the lectures were fre- 
quently too abstruse for entering students to grasp.^ 

2. An Evaluation of an Orientation Course 

An evaluation of some of the outcomes for students of experience 
in the semester course in Orientation at the Pasadena Junior College, 
required of entering eleventh-year and thirteenth-year students, was 
conducted by the writer in collaboration with Dr. Harold C. Hand 
of Stanford University.^ Batteries of tests based upon the specific ob- 
jectives of the course were prepared and administered to experimental 
and control groups at the beginning and end of a semester. Data con- 
cerning scholarship status at the beginning and at the end of a two- 
year period were secured for each individual in the experiment, together 
with information regarding the extent of participation and leadership 
in extra-curricular activities and ratings as to effectiveness of social 
adjustment. 

The data secured indicated that the course was functioning in a 
satisfactory manner with respect to informational aspects, though over- 

^ Bonfred H, Gardner, Op. dt, 

2 Reported in Margaret E. Bennett. An Evaluation of an Orientation Off 
Group Guidance Program in a Four-Year Junior College, (Unpublished doctor^s 
dissertation, School of Education, Stanford University. October. 1927. 36S no.) 
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lapping between orientation and certain other activities in the school 
program was detected by lack of significant differences between control 
and experimental groups on certain portions of the information tests. 
More changes were evidenced in the choices and plans of the orientation 
students; the quality of thinking with respect to reasons given for plans 
was superior for this group. Little effect was shown upon the reasons 
for attending college. Comparisons of the orientation and non-orien- 
tation groups with respect to participation in student activities, leader- 
ship, and happy social adjustment over a two-year period tend 
consistently to favor the orientation group, though none of these differ- 
ences is statistically reliable and the data from which these findings 
were derived were too meager to warrant dogmatic conclusions. Much 
research is needed in the field of the more remote and intangible goals 
of guidance. 

Both this study and another by Archie M. Turrell,^ using some of 
the same groups of students, yielded equivocal or limited findings with 
respect to possible effects of the orientation program upon the scholar- 
ship of students. Some appeared to benefit while others did not. The 
results of other similar studies have ranged from very marked improve- 
ment in scholarship to seemingly little effect for certain groups. 

3. Some Comments on These Evaluations 

Further research in the aspects of the learning process involved in 
most high-school and college courses is doubtless needed before any 
satisfactory conclusions can be drawn as to the possible effects of the 
most adequate type of training in methods of learning. Conclusions 
in several evaluative studies in this field have been concerned with such 
issues as whether special training in study methods is sulBBciently pro- 
ductive of results to render it worth while, or what students should be 
given the training. At the present stage of knowledge it would seem 
equally important, if not more important, to attempt to discover how 
suitable the training methods are for the types of actual learning 
activities in which the students will engage and to compare the relative 
effectiveness of different methods and programs of training. It may 
well be questioned whether or not an orientation program that stresses 
fundamental values will stimulate students to work directly for high 
marks, even though it may contribute to improved learning methods. 

^ Archie M, Turrell. Study Techniques and the Improvement of SchoUtrshzp. 
(Unpublished doctor^s dissertation, School of Education^ Stanford University, 
October, 1936, 406 pp.) 
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Measured differences between orientation and non-orientation stu- 
dents were not so large, reliable, or significant for those aspects of the 
program dealt with in large lecture groups and comparable to the usual 
Freshman Week program as they were for those handled in smaller 
class groups with the counselor as instructor. This outcome is interest- 
ing when compared with the widespread enthusiastic judgments of a 
more subjective nature concerning Freshman Week and may suggest 
the need for more controlled and objective evaluations of this procedure. 

Comparisons of two groups of orientation students, one with and one 
without considerable instructional and reference material at their dis- 
posal, indicate that significant gains in information about guidance 
problems are not likely to result from lecture or discussion methods 
alone. The reactions of students suggest the desirability of a funda- 
mental, rather than a superficial, approach to the study of guidance 
problems of choice and adjustment. 

Much further evaluation is needed of present and projected orien- 
tation programs to discover specific strengths and weaknesses in pre- 
vailing practices and to indicate ways of improving this phase of the 
guidance service. 
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So much attention has been given to personality development as the 
central task of education that a yearbook on guidance should devote at 
least one chapter specifically to this problem. In the treatment of this 
topic the psychological nature of personality and the processes by which 
it is developed, so far as they have been discovered, will first be dis- 
cussed. Next, an attempt will be made to describe concretely some of 
the manifestations of an individually satisfying and socially acceptable 
personality and ways in which guidance may function in its develop- 
ment. Finally, maladjustment and the fimction of guidance in discov- 
ering early symptoms and correcting detrimental habit tendencies will 
be discussed. 


I. Description of Personality 

Although psychology has not yet proved entirely adequate to the 
study of personality, it has attempted to describe and define personality 
and to outline its development from birth to maturity. 

1. Personality Inferred from Specific Acts 
Guidance workers judge a student^s personality, first of all, from his 
overt behavior. They note that he stands apart from other children, 
or cheats on an examination, or shows a great deal of poise and skill in 
conducting a class discussion, or does any of a thousand other things. 
These isolated acts, however, do not constitute an individuars person- 
ality ; they do indicate in some measure his way of handling himself in 
life. Further insight into the student's idea of himself and of others may 
be gained through talking with him. These first contacts give an ink- 
ling of his personality, but the initial impression must be either con- 
firmed or disproved by additional evidence. At best, the appraisal of 
a student's personality rests upon an interpretation of what he does and 
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says. What he thinks and feels can only be implied from his words and 
actions. Generally much bias and over-simplification enter into such 
inferences and interpretations. 

2. Primary Factors in Personality 

There are two primary springs of personality — the organic make-up 
of the individual, and the modifiability of existing structure through the 
influence of his physical and social world. Personality is the resultant 
of the interaction of hereditary and environmental factors. 

Every individual is born with the mechanics for action and a drive 
to action. His action is determined, in part, by the hormones, by nerv- 
ous plasticity, and by sex. Evidence of the existence of hereditary fac- 
tors is accumulating.^ Research on family resemblance in personality, 
similarities between identical twins, differences in temperament among 
families of laboratory animals despite uniform experimental conditions, 
and family resemblance between orphanage children, foster children, 
and monozygotic twins reared apart (small though some of these differ- 
ences are, except for intelligence) , all indicate the role of ' biological 
substrates ' in determining differences in personality. Individuality is 
derived from organic drives and interests and early patterning. Nutri- 
tional condition and disease have a profound influence on personality, 
an influence as yet, however, not specifically identified. 

The organic make-up of an individual is continuously modified by 
experience. This modification of structure is commonly called ' habit 
formation.' Through habit revision the personality is slowly developed. 
The environment is dynamic; it evokes certain behavior. Through 
meeting the demands of the situation personality develops. Each par- 
ticular situation is important for personality development but should 
not be emphasized to the neglect of early conditioning, long-time de- 
velopment of the ego, and selectivity on the part of the individual. No 
two persons live in the same environment. The use of a given situation 
by each individual is different. It is therefore impossible to make two 
differing organisms identical. 

This does not mean, however, that the individual's personality does 
not reflect the social world in which he lives. Certain ways of thinking, 
acting, and feeling are passed on to individuals by their families and 
— — — — — — • (, 

^ Mary Cover Jones and Barbara Stoddard Burks. Personality Development 
in Childhood: A Survey of Problems, Methods and Experimental Findings, (So- 
ciety for Research in Child Development, National Research Council : Washing- 
ton, 1936. 205 pp.) 
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the community. The individual identifies himself with persons around 
him and springs to meet what he considers to be significant aspects of 
his environment. Anthropological literature abounds in illustrations 
of patterns of behavior adopted by persons who often first take the 
culture for granted and acquire its ways without any forcing or any 
rational considerations of expediency. Later they may find conformity 
to social customs expedient, or appealing, or required by the taboos and 
restrictions of the ojder age group. In civilized societies, likewise, boys 
and girls develop ways of acting, thinking, and feeling that are common 
to their coterie. These common characteristics should, perhaps, be 
called ‘ cultural ^ traits rather than ^ personality ’ traits. 

3. Three Features of Personality 

In studying the personality of a boy or a girl at least three features 
must be considered; namely, integration, advantageous modification or 
progression, and adjustment to the environment. 

a. Integration, Integration refers to the extent to which experience 
is selectively incorporated into the individual’s habit systems. In spite 
of statistical evidence of specificity, the teacher, the clinieal psycholo- 
gist, and other guidance workers continue to search for patterns of 
personality. 

Persons differ not only in the kind, the quality, and the quantity of 
their specific acts but also in their total structure and degree of organi- 
zation. There are individual differences in degree of integration. The 
personality pattern of some individuals appears to be highly unified. 
These persons give evidence of a ‘ central core ’ of personality that 
dominates their behavior. Their personality has a consistent, persist- 
ent, and pervasive quality that permits fairly accurate prediction of 
their behavior in new situations. Certain boys and girls can be counted 
on to fulfill every obligation they accept, while others are repeatedly 
irresponsible. Some will invariably choose outdoor recreation; others 
will generally prefer indoor games and reading. Apparent inconsist- 
encies may be due to the demands of different situations. Action is mo- 
tivated by the dynamics of the situation as well as by the dynamics of 
the individual’s previous development. For example, in a difficult home 
situation one fourteen-year-old girl got what she wanted by crying and 
quarreling. That was the only effective way she had found of dealing 
with a psychotic sister and an over-exacting mother. In her other as- 
sociations she was a cooperative, attractive youngster. In another in- 
stance an inherent shyness may cause a boy to be boisterous in one 
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situation and tongue-tied under other circumstances. Resistance to 
authority may be manifested by rudeness at twelve years of age and by 
diplomatic evasion at seventeen. Thus certain acts that seem to be 
highly specific may really be congruent ; i.6., “ clearly related to one 
another through the complex medium of personality/^^ 

It is only exceptional individuals, however, whose personalities show 
the extreme degree of unification described in the previous paragraph. 
A certain amoimt of exaggeration of the high predictability of person- 
ality may result from our failure to notice the acts that do not fit in 
with our notion of the individuars personality. The majority of indi- 
viduals probably have several major centers of organization, inter- 
related, one ascendant in certain situations and another controlling be- 
havior under other circumstances. 

Still other persons on occasion give the impression of being ex- 
tremely inconsistent. Some of their acts, on the surface at least, show 
little relation to any central personality. At times they may do certain 
things that appear inconsistent with their customary behavior, and it 
would be atrocious injustice to judge their total personality by that 
single act. 

So much, however, depends on our ability to comprehend the ' con- 
gruence.^ Even the schizophrenic's queer acts are found to be logical if 
he can be adequately psychoanalyzed. In fact, ^ lack of integration ’ is 
largely ' biosociaL’ The unintegrated person’s acts happen not to con- 
form to socially acceptable patterns, yet do conform to some organized 
pattern of his own. 

What an individual incorporates into his habit systems depends 
upon his social sensitivity, attitudes, values, dispositions, and ability 
to see relations. Thus the organization of personality results from the 
interaction of the individual as he is at any one time and his environ- 
ment. 

6. Advantageous Modification or Progression. Progression in per- 
sonality refers to the extent to which the modification of the individual’s 
characteristic ways of meeting life is advantageous to him and to his 
fellows. Progression may involve a closer unification of habit patterns 
and a consequent resolution of unnecessary conflict. It may involve the 
more complete development of the individual’s potentialities, as, for 
example, success in establishing satisfying heterosexual relationships 
during the senior-high-school years. Progression for a genius might 

^ Gordon W. Allport and Philip E. Vernon. Studies in Expressive Movement. 
P. 21. (The Macmillan Company: New York, 1933) 
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result in a one-sided personality, requiring the short-circuiting of atten- 
tion away from many circuits of life in order to concentrate upon the 
work through which he will make his great contribution. Progression 
may also be seen in the direction of an individuaPs efforts toward more 
socially useful goals. 

c. Adjustment, Adjustment refers to the appropriateness of a given 
act in a particular situation. There can be no one ^ good ’ personality 
that would be equally appropriate in every situation. For example, one 
student found that the kind of personality approved in her small home 
town led to maladjustment in the college dormitory. Adjustment in- 
volves flexibility. As an intrinsic part of a consistent approach to life 
must be included the ability to adjust continuously to new conditions. 

To summarize: There enters into personality these factors: (1) the 
hereditary make-up of the individual, (2) his early experiences, (3) the 
present situation, and (4) the culture to which he reacts. The result 
of the interaction of all these factors is a complex pattern of determining 
tendencies that induce an individual to make a characteristic adjust- 
ment to his environment. Growth in personality is toward more com- 
plete integration and more advantageous and appropriate ways of meet- 
ing life. 

II. Development op Personality 

The nature of personality, including the three features mentioned 
in the preceding paragraphs, may be better understood by briefly re- 
viewing our knowledge of the developmental process by which a person 
attains, at any one time, a certain status of personality. 

1. Emergence of Personality 

Individual differences in motor activity, muscle tone, emotional ex- 
pressiveness, and other kinds of behavior are evident at birth. Infants, 
carefully observed under controlled conditions, showed characteristic 
consistency in the amount of activity through the first week. Jones and 
Burks ^ found in the experimental literature a number of examples of 
the emergence of characteristic patterns of response during the first few 
weeks of life. Washburn ^ noted that many of the infants whom she 
observed during their first year could be classified into three groups ; 
namely, those who laughed and smiled readily and frequently, those 


^ Maiy Cover Jones and Barbara Stoddard Burks. Op. cit 
^ R. W. Washburn. ** A study of the smiling: and laughing of infants in the 
first year of life.” Genetic Psychology Monographs, 6* December, 1929, 397-537. 
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who habitually cried or maintained a serious mien, and those who fluc- 
tuated between smiling and soberness. 

A nucleus of personality and consistent patterns of personality 
emerge during the first two years of life. In fact, certain psychiatrists 
maintain that an individual’s personality trends are laid down by the 
age of two or three years. The conditions of birth, the feeding situation 
during the first few months, the experience of comfort or discomfort, and 
many other environmental forces experienced in the early years un- 
doubtedly influence the development of personality to a marked degree. 
The baby whose food supply is plentiful and adequate for his nutritional 
needs is likely to view the world differently from another child whose 
early experience is one of hunger and discomfort. These early experi- 
ences acting upon the inherited structure appear to set up a basic per- 
sonality structure that may influence the individual to perceive and in- 
terpret new situations in accordance with his preconceived ideas and 
tendencies. 

2. Personality Development during the Preschool Years 

While admitting the importance of the first years of life in person- 
ality development, the guidance worker and the parent expect impor- 
tant changes likewise to take place in later preschool years. And there 
is experimental as well as experiential evidence that such changes occur. 
Preschool children learn to make many adaptations to their environ- 
ment and to integrate their responses in accord with the demands of the 
total situation. They learn to modify their behavior not only in re- 
sponse to their physiological and psychological needs but also in accord 
with recognized social acceptability. Their characteristic reactions to 
father, mother, and next-bora child, which are of supreme importance 
in their total adjustment, have become well established. Extremely sig- 
nificant is the work of Koch,^ of Jack,^ and of Page,® who reported 
marked changes in submissive or non-ascendant behavior resulting from 
a rather simple building up of self-confidence. A small group of shy, 
withdrawing, preschool children was taught a few skills useful in the 
nursery-school situation. "When they returned to the group equipped 

1 Helen Lois Koch. “ The modification of unsocialness in preschool children.” 
Psychological Bulletin, Z2: November, 1936, 7(K>-701. 

2 Lois M. Jack. '' An experimental study of ascendant behavior in preschool 
children.” University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 9 : No. 3, 1934, 7-65. 

® Marjorie Lou Page. “ The modification of ascendant behavior in preschool 
children.” University of Iowa Studies in Child Welfare, 12 : No. 3, August, 1936. 
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with skills that the initially dominant children did not possess, they 
began to take the initiative and to reverse their previous withdrawing 
tendencies. Moreover, this change in behavior tended to persist in new 
situations. Through such changes in behavior, development of person- 
ality may be expected to take place. 

3. Personality Development during the Elementary-School Years 

In the elementary-school years the child^s personality is modified by 
wider social contacts and new standards of conduct set by the school. 
He forms friendships that undoubtedly exert an important influence 
upon him. He has opportunities for leadership in a small group. The 
demands of the environment upon him are perhaps the most potent fac- 
tors in the development of his personality. Evidence is accumulating ^ 
to show the influence of environmental stimuli on personality. In the 
most primitive mountain communities children under twelve appeared 
to show little diversity of personality patterns. Their interests and be- 
havior have a uniformity that is lacking in more stimulating environ- 
ments. All experiences, to be sure, are not incorporated in the person- 
ality. They are selected in accordance with the sensitivity of the 
individual. But, in general, the richer the experiences, the richer will 
be the personality. 

4. Personality Development during Adolescence 

These same influences — friends, new experiences, motion pictures, 
radio, books, and opportimities for leadership — are operating with 
still greater complexity in the personality development of adolescents. 
The organic changes and the weaning from the home are generally rec- 
ognized as most important factors in adolescent adjustment. Another 
important influence on personality development during adolescent years 
is the establishing of satisfying heterosexual relationship in a society of 
peers. As children grow into adolescence they become increasingly pre- 
occupied with social activity. This fact has recently been supported 
by the records, test results, observations, and interviews with students 
at University High School, Oakland, California.* The clubhouse, es- 
tablished for the boys and girls in the University Adolescent Study and 

1 M Sherman and T. R. Henry. Hollow Folk. (Thomas Y. Crowell Com- 
pany: New York, 1933. 215 pp.) 

® Herbert R, Stolz, Mary Cover Jones, and Judith Chaffey. “ The junior- 
high-school age.” llMversity High School Journal, 15: January, 1937, 63-72. 

Also articles and reports made by Dr. Marion Brown. 
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their friends, made no appeal to the children in the seventh grade, "who 
were more interested in team games or in individual activities. In the 
eighth grade the boys and girls were at first interested in coming to 
classes in photography, interior decorating, dramatics, and shop work at 
the clubhouse, but later in the year they used the clubhouse more and 
more as a place for unorganized social activities with both sexes. By 
the time they had reached the ninth grade they were definitely using 
the clubhouse as a place to work out their own social relationships. 
Some of the pupils who previously had been socially unsuccessful with 
their own sex found a new satisfaction in their popularity with the oppo- 
site sex. They were, in general, strongly motivated by the desire for 
the approval of their group. Their success or lack of success in gaining 
social approval and in establishing satisfying heterosexual relationships 
had a most important influence upon their personality development. 

The opportunities for experiences in leadership in the high school 
likewise further the personality development of adolescents. Dr. 
Marion Brown ^ has admirably described the experience in leadership 
possible in a well-planned social program. Such experience calls forth 
and tests the youngster’s powers and helps to develop tendencies that 
in turn select and direct his further activities. 

A certain security accrues from belonging to an organized group. 
The individual acquires more personal significance because of his mem- 
bership there. He brings to the group certain values. Through discus- 
sion and other interaction with the group, his own values are modified 
and he takes away from the group this modified set of values. These 
social norms give him a somewhat different vantage point from which 
to view new situations. Thus an individual’s system of values is con- 
tinuously being built and modified by social interaction. Trends in 
adolescent behavior can only be explained by the complex interaction 
of environmental factors and the maturing boy and girl. 

The ‘ negative phase ’ that has been noted by a number of investi- 
gators appears to be a phenomenon of transition. It occurs during the 
period in which the adolescent is striving to establish himself in his 
own group, win their approval, and become grown up and independent. 
It is frequently manifested in an aversion to adults and rebellion 
against their rules and regulations. As soon as the adolescent has satis- 
factorily established his status, the incidence of behavior so disturbing 

^ Marion Brown. Leadership among High School Pupils. (Contributions to 
Education No. 669. Teachers (College, Columbia Umvwsity: New York, 1933. 

166 pp.) 
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to adults tends to decrease and the adult is accepted on a more mature 
basis. 


5. Implications for Guidance 

The teacher, the counselor, and the specialist in guidance can influ- 
ence the personality development of students to some extent by recog- 
nizing and applying their knowledge of the mechanics of its growth. 
They will recognize the existence of inherited biological substrates, the 
influence of nutritional condition and illness, the personality and mar- 
riage patterns of the parents — which determine, for the most part, the 
psycho-cultural situation into which the child is born — the early ex- 
periences, and the present physical, social, and psychological conditions 
of the child’s life. If the guidance worker recognizes that the founda- 
tion for personality development is experience, he will direct his atten- 
tion toward providing the kind of experience through which social sensi- 
tivity and good habits and attitudes are developed. Positive experience 
is transformed into habits, and habits, in turn, are transformed into 
behavior patterns, sentiments, attitudes, selves, and personality. At 
no time is integration complete, for each new experience must be in- 
corporated into the existing habit systems. 

The guidance worker should likewise remember that change in per- 
sonality is gradual. It is, to paraphrase Keats, a foster child of ex- 
perience and slow time. 

III. The Personally Sattsfying and Socially Desirable 
Personality 

A ^ good ’ personality is not cut according to a single pattern, and 
is thus difl&cult to define. It is not identical for a moron, a person with 
100 I.Q., and a genius. Certain habit systems bring personal satisfac- 
tion and are socially useful in the Mundugumor tribe while entirely dif- 
ferent habits of thinking and acting favor good adjustment in the Ara- 
pesh tribe.’- The most desirable personality for a traveling salesman 
would not be equally desirable for an accountant. From the point of 
view of the delinquent, proficiency and facility in crime are requisites 
of a well-adjusted personality. There is, then, no standard of personal- 
ity that all students should attain; there are, however, certain generally 
approved personality patterns. 

1 Margaret Mead. Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies, 
P. 279. (William Morrow and Company: New York, 1933) 
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1. Approved Personality Patterns 

In any culture certain characteristics are stressed and are common 
to many members of the group. They are fairly universal in contrast 
to the specific elements and organization that make an individual 
unique. Among the most desirable of these general patterns may be 
mentioned a constellation of behavior tendencies described by Professor 
Anderson, of the University of Minnesota.^ The person who exemplifies 
this desirable constellation listens to other persons, incorporates their 
ideas into his thinking and feeling, takes a constructive attitude toward 
them, finds a common purpose among differences, and, at certain ages, 
cooperates with others in group enterprise. He is in direct contrast to 
the ‘ dominative ’ personality, who has a closed mind, increases rather 
than resolves conflicts, works against others rather than with them, and 
increases their feeling of insecurity. 

The writer found in an unpublished study of more than one hundred 
outstanding high-school and college students that the following be- 
havior was especially characteristic of the students in this group. They 
had achieved a sense of security, responsibility, and independence. 
They had attained an understanding of themselves and a philosophy of 
life in terms of which they had become capable of self-guidance. 
Among their characteristics were resourcefulness, initiative, and a reali- 
zation of well-formulated life objectives. Although they were fre- 
quently faced with difliculties, they maintained their poise, stability, 
and sociability. They had a high degree of resiliency. They tended to 
work up to their capacity, solve their problems as they rose, and get sat- 
isfaction from doing what is socially acceptable. They were liked by 
their associates, to whom they revealed a high degree of cooperativeness 
and self-control. These characteristics appear to make for leadership 
in the high school and college ; they are not qualities acquired by all 
students. A similar study of other groups would be desirable in order 
to learn as much as possible about the behavior of well-adjusted stu- 
dents under widely different conditions. 

2. Unique Aspects of Personality 

In addition to the general patterns of personality that exist in some 
degree universally and function in many situations, each individual 
possesses a uniquely structured personality. It is this total organiza- 


* An vmpublidicd paper. 
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tion that makes an individual interesting and pleasantly unique. The 
guidance worker, accordingly, should guard against suppressing indi- 
viduality in the process of securing conformity to certain cultural de- 
mands. He should utilize qualities of deviation as well as qualities 
of conformity, and be concerned with making a student’s strong points 
stronger, even at the cost sometimes of having other accomplishments 
fall below the average. From this point of view a ' good ’ personality 
is one in which the individual’s potentialities are developed to their 
optimum of personal and social usefulness. 

3. The Nature of Maladjustment 

Maladjustment may be of two types — that involving behavior that 
is individually satisfying but not socially acceptable, and that involving 
behavior that is socially approved but a source of excessive, long- 
continued, disturbing conflict to the individual. In the first case mal- 
adjustment may be considered a deviation from the expected culture 
pattern, not an abnormality. Maladjustment is a kind of personality 
development, often entirely appropriate for the individual, but not ac- 
ceptable to his group. Thus, delinquency appears as a normal sequence 
of events, resulting logically from the interaction between a particular 
individual and certain environmental conditions. A criminal career 
frequently follows a typical sequence, beginning in childhood with 
school work unsuited to the individual’s abilities; continuing through 
the stages of failure in school work (with the resulting lack of satisfac- 
tions), of truancy, and of association with juvenile delinquents in a 
gang; followed by the perpetration of some offense, the commitment to 
a reformatory (resulting in alienation from a normal group) , the per- 
petration of more serious crime ; and finally imprisonment, during which 
the young delinquent associates with experienced criminals and com- 
pletes his education in crime. 

Similarly, behavior that, although acceptable to society, is ex- 
tremely disturbing to the individual, has a history of normal cause and 
effect. It is part of a sequence having its roots in the individual’s 
heredity and social inheritance. Maladjustment may arise in any area 
of life and be manifested in manifold ways. It frequently is derived 
from family relationships, unsuitable curriculum and methods of in- 
struction, and failure either to establish satisfactory heterosexual rela- 
tionships or to escape from childishness and over-dependence on par- 
ents. Maladjustment may be classified under five main headings; 
(1) intellectual and perceptual difficulties, (2) physical difficulties. 
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(3) emotional difficulties, (4) social difficulties, and (5) vocational and 
economic difficulties.^ 

If persons concerned with the individual development and guidance 
of students could be aware of the sequences that lead to maladjust- 
ment, they would be able to give guidance at crucial points or crises in 
the child’s development. For example, a child who is experiencing frus- 
tration of some kind responds to the situation by various experimenta- 
tions, subjective or overt, according to the demands of his nature. He 
may daydream about success that he was not able to achieve, or he 
may work harder at some other activity ; convince himself that the fail- 
ure was due to someone else or that it did not really matter ; resort to 
aggressive or delinquent behavior; withdraw quietly or vigorously from 
the situation and from friends who might refer to his failure. Or he may 
face the situation squarely and see what can be done about it. If he 
tries the latter alternative with obviously poor results, he will seek some 
other way out. If daydreaming or withdrawing from the situation 
brings most satisfaction, he will tend to use these methods of response. 
It is the task of guidance to help him discover effective ways of meeting 
difficulties and to see that he gets satisfaction from using them. This 
kind of guidance was given to John who ‘ cut ’ class, afterward telling 
the teacher and the principal that he had been in the shop class. Later 
he told his home-room teacher the truth and asked him not to give this 
confidential information to the class teacher or principal. The home- 
room teacher discussed the matter with John, who finally decided to 
tell the true story to his class teacher and the principal rather than 
become further enmeshed in a network of deceit. Before John had a 
chance to do this, the home-room teacher found time to urge the class 
teacher and the principal to accept John’s confession in such a way as 
to make him feel that he had done the most acceptable thing. In in- 
numerable cases good adjustment may be substituted for poor adjust- 
ment by a little guidance at the strategic time and place. 

IV. Methods of Studyino Peesonality * 

The measurement of personality is not limited to personality tests, 
questionnaires, and self-rating blanks. These belong to only one of f our 

1 See classifioations of problesna ia Chapter VI, “Orientation of New Stu- 
dents.” 

* Summarized from pages 213-223 of Euth Strang, Behavior and Background 
of Students m College and Secondary School. (Harper and Brothers' New York 
1937) 
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major methods of studying personality; namely, (1) introspective re- 
ports made by the student in questionnaire interviews and test-inter- 
views; (2) ratings by others that indicate the kind of impression the 
individual has made; (3) observation of his reactions under laboratory 
conditions, or in a controlled environment, or to definite stimuli, such 
as the Rorschach ink-blot test presents; and (4) observation of the 
individual in natural situations. All these approaches to the study of 
personality are open to the personnnel worker; each makes a special 
contribution to the study of the individual — his attitude toward him- 
self, his reputation, the overt manifestation of his personality in response 
to a controlled situation, and the way in which his personality functions 
in everyday life and in certain crises. 

1. Personality Tests 

The bulk of published work on the study of the personality of stu- 
dents has been in the field of tests and questionnaires. Numerous tests 
have been devised ; a few have persisted. Among the more hardy mem- 
bers of the total population of personality tests may be mentioned the 
Pressey X-0 Test, Allport A-S Reaction Study, Woodworth Personal 
Data Sheet, Thurstone Personality Schedule, Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory, Colgate Emotional Outlet Tests, Allport-Vernon Study of 
Values, Neymann and Kohlstedt Introversion-Extroversion Test, 
Symond-Block Student Questionnaire, and the Kent-Rosanoff Associa- 
tion Test. 

Some of this number have been tried and found wanting; the ma- 
jority are still in the experimental stage. The widely used Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory has been subjected to a storm of unfavorable 
comment and convincing destructive criticism. It definitely failed to 
differentiate psychiatric patients from apparently normal persons. The 
Allport-Vernon Scale of Values represents an entirely different ap- 
proach, aiming to tap the more intangible organizing factors of person- 
ality. 

It is evident that these personality tests do not measure the same 
thing that intelligence tests do ; nor do they measure any quality signifi- 
cantly related to school achievement. 

Certain sources of unreliability and lack of validity inherent in in- 
trospective reports of personality should be clearly recognized: 

1. In personality tests the natural incentive to make a good showing is a 
serious source of error. 

2. The questions or statements in the personality inventories do not present 
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the same stimuli to every individual; each person interprets the items in terms 
of his own experience and immediate mood- 

3. A satisfactory criterion of validity is difficult, if not impossible, to obtain. 

4. Chance enters into the total score of many of these personality tests in a 
disturbing way. 

5. A psychologically sophisticated, maladjusted person can answer the ques- 
tions in such a way as to obtam a favorable score. 

The unsatisfactory reliability and validity of the questionnaire ap- 
proach to the study of personality and its failure to differentiate the 
well-adjusted from the poorly adjusted student must be recognized 
by guidance workers. On the other hand, when these questionnaires 
and inventories are used with the full interest and cooperation of 
the students, they have been found to detect some of those who 
are in need of expert counseling. When used with individuals, they 
frequently constitute an effective approach to a personal interview and 
may lead in some cases to a useful objective self-evaluation. Finally, 
it must be remembered that a trait does not bear a significant relation- 
ship to personality just because the trait can be measured. 

2. Observation and Rating 

Of the various approaches to the study of personality, the method 
of observation, including rating, which is essentially a directed form 
of observation, is one of the most promising. Through observation, 
manifestations of personality in life-like situations may be studied. 
The first prerequisite of successful observation is the selection of kinds 
of behavior that can be observed and that are likewise important from 
the standpoint of the individuars development. The second essential 
is a situation favorable to observation. The third is accurate recording 
and astute interpretation of the behavior recorded.^ 

Decidedly interesting attempts to observe a subject's responses 
to constant stimuli are the Rorschach and other similar forms of the 
well-known ink-blot test. Printed ink-blots are presented to the sub- 
ject,j||^is asked to report whatever he sees in these ink-blots. The 
ink>^^qHmre interpreted by the subjects in many ways, revealing to 
the skilled clinician a pattern of the personality of the individual tested. 
One criticism of the ink-blot test is its indirectness. Personality trends 
might well be revealed more accurately and directly by observing the 


^ See Chapter II, " Appraisal of Student Characteristics and Needs,” and 
Chapter HI, Appraising Aspects of Student Achievement.” 
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individual in a natural situation or in a controlled environment, such 
as that described by Taft in her Dynamics of Therapy.^ 

3. The Case Study 

Most valuable of all approaches to the study of personality is the 
unification of all sources of information in the case study. This is the 
best method now available of studying the so-called ' whole child.^ Any 
total impression obtained from observation, from interviews, from an 
attempt to synthesize information from all available sources, from an 
attempt to predict an individuaFs behavior in a new situation by means 
of an intimate knowledge of him, contributes to the understanding of a 
student’s personality. 

V. Guidance in the Development of Personality 

Without doubt an individual can learn to modify his technique of 
responding to other persons. Even very young children learn to behave 
in a way that will elicit smiles and approval rather than frowns and 
disapproval from adults. Elementary-school children learn to adjust 
themselves to the classroom requirements well enough to ^ get by,’ and 
some adolescents have acquired the art of cajolery to such an extent 
that they manage to get their own way with teachers and parents. 

The modification of an individual’s overt behavior may gradually 
produce changes in his ' social stimulus value,’ and even in the fun- 
damental structure of his personality. He may seek companionship 
rather than avoid it; show habitual ^integrative’ tendencies rather 
than ^dominative’ behavior; and otherwise develop more acceptable 
modes of response. An example of a marked change in the behavior of 
an eight-year-old boy was reported by Hohman.^ At the age of eight 
the boy was dismissed from a private boarding school as a hopeless 
problem. His academic work was low average. According to Hohman : 

He was thoroughly disliked by the children and avoided on the advice 
of the other children’s parents. He was slovenly in appearance, com- 
pletely unreliable about time and responsibilities, arrogantly boastful 
about his wealth and about the achievements of his family. He had a 


1 Julia Jessie Taft. The Dynamics of Therapy in a Controlled Relationship. 
(The Macmillan Company: New York, 1933. 296 pp.) 

^ Leslie B. Hohman. “Problem child or problem habits.” What Science 
Offers the Emotionally Unstable Child. Pp. 20-24. (Proceedings of the Third 
Institute on the Exceptional Child of the Child Research Clinic of the Woods 
Schools at Langhome, Pennsylvania. October, 1936) 
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violent temper, during the display of which he would break things, throw 
himself on the floor, and strike the smaller children. He was cowardly 
and disturbingly timid. . . . Added to his disagreeable makeup were 
certain behavior problems which made him a very undesirable member 
of any community either of a home or a school. He wet h im self daily 
— both in the daytime and at night. He could rarely be discovered dry. 
Furthermore, he would soil himself and only when the odor became un- 
bearable would he change his clothes. He masturbated openly in front 
of the other children and his stepfather. This was the picture of the 
little boy at eight. 

[Three years later this boy has] become one of the most popular boys 
in the neighborhood as in the school; he is neat and well-mannered; he 
loves his mother and adores his stepfather; his school work shows him 
near the top of the class — anythiug less means disaster for him. He 
is obedient and affectionate; he does not wet the bed or soil his clothes; 
and if he masturbates, there is no evidence of it. He is interested in 
reading, stamp collecting, his dog, sports, and the radio. 

[This remarkable change in behavior resulted from] three years of 
training with confidence that bad habits could be wiped out and good 
ones substituted. [During that time] discipline was enforced with the 
utmost rigidity but never unfairly. The boy knew what was expected 
of him, he never escaped if he did not measure up to the set standard, 
and devices always were made to fail. . . , After he had been good — 
something desirable happened; just as something undesirable occurred 
when there was bad behavior. 

The extent to which this marked change in outer behavior represents 
a corresponding change in inner personality is not definitely known. 
It would be exceedingly interesting to follow this boy for fifteen or 
twenty years in order to note any regression or further developments 
that might occur imder new conditions. 

In the case just described the person primarily responsible for the 
boy^s reeducation was his stepfather, an intelligent, hard-working, 
methodical, and doggedly determined person.’^ In other cases parents, 
doctors, nurses, family consultation centers, adjustment services, health 
clinics, child guidance clinics, administrators, teachers, and specialists 
in guidance all play an important role in the modification of personality. 
They influence the development of individuals in many ways from birth 
to maturity. 

The main ways in which guidance may function in personality de- 
velopment are (1) by changing the attitude of personnel workers, teach- 
ers, parents, other members of the family, or other children toward the 
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child; (2) by changing or rearranging other elements in his environ- 
ment; (3) by helping him to acquire certain skills and social routines 
that enable him successfully to take his part in a group ; (4) by helping 
him to acquire insight into a situation and to discover for himself better 
ways of meeting difficulties, or by helping him to gain information on 
the basis of which he can make intelligent choices; (5) by providing 
play and other forms of outlet that enable him to work through and 
solve his conflicts for himself ; (6) by other special techniques, as for 
example, psychoanalysis; and (7) by self-guidance through goals. 
Some of these will be discussed more fully in the following pages. 

1. Guidance by Changing the Attitude of Persons toward the 

Individual 

Guidance workers, teachers, parents, brothers and sisters, in fact, 
all those who come in contact with a boy or a girl, bring certain attitudes 
to the first meeting and are themselves changed. It has been suggested 
that the baby who smiles easily has an initial advantage over the one 
with more rigid facial muscles, in that the smiling baby evokes a more 
friendly response from the persons about him. The consistency with 
which parents treat their preschool children, the amount of affection 
they give them, and the responses they make to the things they do and 
say, all change the child's structures or techniques of responding to other 
persons. 

With older children, likewise, an unattractive personality is a cumu- 
lative kind of handicap, for it calls forth a response from other persons 
to which, in turn, it is difficult for the individual to respond pleasantly. 
A child who is inconsiderate of others, slovenly, or deceitful is likely to 
change the attitude of parents and teachers toward him, and then to 
behave worse than ever in response to their more unfavorable attitude 
toward him. Such is the case of Robert: 

Robert, a fifteen-year-old boy, was referred to a child guidance bureau for 
running away from home, truancy, stealing money from his parents, and fabri- 
cating extraordinary stories of excitement and tragedy that he insisted were 
true. Robert's mother is strictly concerned with ' doing her duty,' and con- 
siders Robert a ' duty.' She has no confidence in the boy and shows her distrust 
of him openly. She nags, finds fault with him, and seems unable to say a 
gracious or encouraging word to him. She is constantly afraid that he will 
bring disgrace on the family. Robert's father is generally severe and impatient 
with the boy and, like the mother, distrusts him and has no confidence in him. 
He, too, is afraid Robert will be put in prison and disgrace the family. More- 
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over, he is not consistent in his attitude toward Eobert, at one time humormg 
him and at another time showing undue severity. Another element that makes 
the situation still more unendurable for Robert is his younger brother, Harvey, 
who is affectionate and attractive to adults, but who is selfish and jealous of 
Eobert. He is used by both parents as an example of virtue for Robert and 
brings home to them tales of Robert’s misconduct. The parents encourage 
him to spy on the older brother. Naturally, Robert’s dislike for his younger 
brother is intense. Altogether, Robert is convinced that his parents ' have no 
use for ’ him and bitterly resents the fact that his parents do not trust him or 
believe what he says and go to the school to check up on him. It seems obvious 
that the parents’ distrust of Robert, their lack of sympathy and understandmg, 
and the severity of the father’s punishment are the factors causing the most 
damage. These attitudes on the part of the parents have their roots in their 
backgrounds and are reenforced by elements in the present situation. It is 
easy to see here the progressively unfavorable interaction of the attitudes and 
behavior of these four persons. The guidance worker will have to work toward 
resolving confiicts by giving the parents and Robert insight into their reactions 
upoh each other and by distracting their attention from intense concentration 
upon each other into charnels of interesting activity. 

Very often the attitudes of the family must be changed if the indi- 
viduaFs response to persons is to be modified. Some of these attitudes 
reach far back into the parental past. For that reason Dr. H. R. 
Mowrer suggested that the family, not the child, be made the focal point 
of study in obtaining a complete understanding of a child^s problem 
behavior. She would first study the personality and marriage patterns 
of the parents. At the 1936 meeting of the Society for Research in 
Child Development she illustrated the infiuence of the psychocultural 
situation upon a fifteen-year-old high-school girl. Ann, though of su- 
perior intelligence, was failing in all her school subjects and going with 
boys of questionable reputation. The mother complained that Ann 
was lazy and incorrigible. An analysis of the family revealed signifi- 
cant factors that Dr. Mowrer summarized as follows: 

It is clear that the breakdown in Ann’s school adjustment becomes 
intelligible as a response to a family situation in which she becomes the 
scapegoat of her mother’s antagonism toward her father. Into this inter- 
actional situation enter a multitude of factors, many of which antedate 
even the birth of Aim. The most significant of these factors are: Mrs. 

X’s identification with her mother as against her father; the reenactment 
of her early family pattern in her own marriage; sexual relations prior 
to marriage which s 3 nnbolized a threat to her dominance and became the 
basis for sadistic attitudes toward her husband; Mr. X’s tendency toward 
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subjective adjustments, intensified by his wife’s critical and deprecative 
attitudes toward him; intense domestic discord early in the marriage into 
which situation the birth of a child became another obstacle to separa- 
tion and was resented as such by the mother; early identification of Ann 
with the father as he becomes her champion; close attachment of mother 
to her son; Ann’s inferior role, crystallized when the father is forced to 
leave the home, resulting in attitudes of complete defeat toward her 
school work and impulsive and irrational attempts at compensation.^ 

Two parental attitudes that seem to have the most unfavorable ef- 
fects on the personality development of the children are rejection and 
over-protection of the child. A child may be unwanted because he came 
at an inopportune time, because he is not of the desired sex, because he 
does not fit into the family pattern, as in the case of a dull child in a 
bright family or a phlegmatic child in an excitable, energetic family. 
Sometimes one immature parent usurps the place of the child in the af- 
fection of the other parent. This underlying rejection of the child may 
be expressed in over-solicitude, over-affection, or nagging, with result- 
ing irritability on the part of the child. 

Over-protection on the part of parents may result from the recogni- 
tion of the real hazards of modern life, from the los^ of earlier children, 
from the over-ambition of the parents, from an effort to have the child 
supply serious emotional lacks in their own lives. 

Guidance of preschool children consists largely of work with parents. 
In the first interview with parents the most important thing for the 
personnel worker to do is to establish a friendly relation, a mutual basis 
of confidence and trust. Only when such a relation exists can signifi- 
cant information be secured and suggestions given with any confidence 
that they will be accepted. With elementary-school children and with 
adolescents, as shown in the case of Ann, parental attitudes are fre- 
quently the basic cause of maladjustment. The school could make little 
change in Ann’s behavior so long as the antagonism toward her mother 
and conflicts with her brother were actively in operation. In general, 
the types of solution already mentioned are possible in cases of this 
kind, and a combination of methods is usually most effective. 

Next to the parent, the teacher probably exerts the greatest influence 
upon the growing child. 


^ Harriet Mowrer. The study of marital adjustment as a backgroimd for 
research in child behavior.” Journal of Educational Sociology , 10: April, 1937, 
487-492. 
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It is the teacher who has the best opportunity to observe individual 
pupils under a variety of classroom and extra-classroom conditions. It 
is the teacher who, during the day, has by attitude, words, and actions 
the opportunity to present in a hundred or more direct and indirect 
ways stimuli which evoke either desirable or undesirable reactions on the 
part of his students.^ 

The teacher’s attitude is probably the most important single factor in 
a child’s adjustment at school. J. Carson Ryan, in an extensive study 
of the mental hygiene atmosphere in schools in the United States and 
abroad, found a close relation between pupils’ behavior and teachers’ 
attitudes. Teachers who treated their pupils with courtesy and con- 
sideration had classrooms in v/hich children showed a similar attitude 
toward the teacher and toward one another. Teachers, on the other 
hand, who were irritable and cross had restless, quarrelsome children, 
regardless of the neighborhood in which they were located. In one en- 
tire school in a poor neighborhood the mental atmosphere of the class- 
rooms was exceptionally fine. There it was found that most of the 
teachers had come from one normal school in which special attention 
was given to selecting and educating teachers who would effectively 
guide children. Spontaneity on the part of the teacher evokes spon- 
taneous behavior on the part of students. The friendly approach in- 
vites friendliness. The teacher’s orderly association of ideas is a stimu- 
lus to the student to think clearly. If one were to venture a description 
of the personality of the ideal teacher, he might include the following 
factors: he is a well-informed, civilized person; he knows his students, 
but does not nag them; his students are his companions and friends and 
work with him on absorbing tasks that they themselves have chosen 
in order to reach their goals ; there is give-and-take in his classroom 
and little tension; he expects each boy and girl to do his best and they 
soon hate to disappoint him; he respects his students; he is a guide, 
not a policeman. 

2. Guidance by Changing Elements in the Environment 
Even before birth, experiences begin to shape an individual’s per- 
sonality. Feeding is perhaps the most important single factor in ad- 
justment during the first few weeks of life and may influence the subse- 
quent course of the child’s personality development. The child’s 


^ Euth Strang, The Rdle of the Teacher in Persormel Work. P. 62. (Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University: New York, Revised ed., 1935) 
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process of responding to other persons is definitely influenced by his 
preschool and later experiences. Crucial evidence on this point is slowly 
being accumulated from the study of identical twins reared in different 
environments. Freeman ^ has described a pair of identical-twin sisters 
brought up under widely different environmental circumstances. The 
first grew up in a home of wealth and culture where she has had abun- 
dant opportunities for social life in which she has participated enthu- 
siastically. The twin sister was reared in a home of meager cultural 
and educational advantages. Her foster mother kept her closely within 
a home that afforded very few social contacts. The favored twin is 
poised, affable, and self-confident, whereas her sister is somewhat 
awkward, diflSdent, and restrained.” ^ The one who had the rich social 
experiences appeared to have more self-confidence and more self- 
respect than the twin who had been deprived of stimulating social con- 
tacts. 

Another investigator ® found certain personality traits associated 
with certain experiences as follows: 


Characteristics Indicated 
by Personality Tests 
Ascendance 
Submission 
Introversion 

Extroversion 

Emotionality 


Early Childhood Experiences Reported in 
Personal Histories 

Reading for pleasure; participating in games 

Little reading; limited companionship 

Few playmates, few social amusements, rare 
participation in games; few friends 

Many playmates; participation in games; being 
admired by associates 

Participation in many kinds of religious activi- 
ties 


Other attempts to find the roots of particular personality patterns 
have shown an apparent relation between over-protection and unde- 
sirable traits, as already mentioned; between cooperative participation 
in family life and freedom from aggressiveness and ' show off.' Ques- 
tionnaire results, however, are inadequate for proving such relations. 

The kind of environment that will give a particular endowment the 


1 Frank N. Freeman. Heredity and environment in the light of the study of 
twins.” Scientific Monthly, 44: January, 1937, 13-19. 

2 Ibid., p. 18. 

^ C. K. A. Wang. The significance of early personal history for certain per- 
sonality traits.” American Jowmal of Psychology, 44 : October, 1932, 768-774, 
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best opportunity for development has not been determined. Sugges- 
tions have been made, however, as to conditions influential in producing 
maladjustment. The seven listed by Prescott ^ are economic insecurity, 
personal uprootedness, cut-throat competition, conditions of work pro- 
moting anxiety and insecurity, delinquency areas that are sources of 
social infection, and ethnic problems that make adjustment diflScult for 
certain groups. 

Stated positively, some of the conditions that, in general, seem to be 
favorable to good personality development are a curriculum suited to 
the child’s capacities, so that he will experience success reasonably 
often ; ability to carry out the things that he wants to do and that are in 
line with his goals and purposes; the affection and confidence of at least 
one person in his environment who makes him feel that he is accepted 
even though certam of his acts may be disapproved ; and the oppor- 
tunity to feel that he is important to his social group. 

Lacking these conditions — and many of them are lacking in the 
world today — individuals must develop an immunity to the injurious 
effects of their absence. In every age, in fact, one task of education is to 
help children develop fortitude to withstand frustration and insecurity, 
the while they strive, within the limits of their ability, to bring about 
desirable changes in their environment. 

Accordingly, one function of guidance is to change or rearrange ele- 
ments in an individual’s environment in such a way as to effect his better 
adjustment. Teachers have always attempted to do this. Moreno’s ^ 
sociometric technique is a more precisely developed method of putting 
together individuals who will be congenial. By asking children to tell 
whom they would like to sit near in a class or which house-mother they 
would prefer in a dormitory, it is possible to discover positive attrac- 
tions and negative repulsions among individuals. By rearranging the 
social constellations of a group, unnecessary clashes of personality may 
be avoided and benefit accrue to all concerned. The same results may 
be achieved more naturally by allowing boys and girls reasonable free- 
dom to make their own contacts and form their own groups. A social 
program that provides not only for all-school programs but also for 
such small groups as luncheon and supper parties, interest clubs, and 

^ Darnel A. Prescott. “Affective factors in education.” Occupations^ 14: 
May, 1936, 723-732. 

2 J, L. Moreno. “ Who shall survive? ” Nervom and Mental Disease Mono-- 
graphs, Series No 58. (Nervous and Mental Disease Publishing Co.: Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1934. 440 pp.) 
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dancing classes is favorable to the formation of congenial groupings. A 
class organization in which students group and re-group themselves in 
order to complete special projects promotes personality development 
through satisfying social interaction. Administrative flexibility that 
permits the transfer of a student from one class to another prevents the 
ill effects of unnecessary incompatibility. 

Guidance in infancy involves creating conditions conducive to 
growth. It is first concerned with the adequate functioning of the body. 
The absence of disease, the general feeling of well-being, and a sense of 
an enveloping affection give a sense of security to the child during the 
first years of life. 

Guidance in the succeeding years up to the time of entrance to school 
involves a continuation of attention to the adequate functioning of the 
body plus the provision of a variety of experiences. The mother or 
preschool teacher provides toys and play equipment that will encourage 
physical and social play activities. The child's social world is enlarged 
through meeting visitors to the home and through playing with children 
of different ages. Guidance functions not only in providing children 
with opportunities for social contacts but also in giving them a chance 
to help at home in any way appropriate to their ability. Even in the 
first five years of life the necessity for taking responsibility leads an 
individual to ' rise to the occasion ' and is one of the most potent means 
of developing personality. 

Other types of experience give the preschool child standards of con- 
duct. If he gets something he wants by crying and screaming, he will 
continue to employ these means of controlling his environment. Guid- 
ance involves eternal vigilance to make sure that satisfaction is at- 
tached to approved behavior and dissatisfaction to unacceptable modes 
of response. It is being recommended that the educator of preschool 
children visit each child's home in order to observe directly the inter- 
actions in the home between parent and child and demonstrate to the 
mother the kind of treatment that may be given in a concrete situation. 

Other experiences, such as prereading activities, first-hand contacts 
with things to handle, smell, manipulate, count, and look at, help to 
prepare preschool children directly for learning to read, write, and do 
arithmetic in school. If children emerged from the preschool years 
with adequate readiness for first-grade activities, much of the serious 
maladjustment in the first months of school life would be avoided. 

Guidance of the elementary-school child with respect to personality 
development through experience involves, first of all, providing work 
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and play suited to his capacities. These experiences, while geared to 
his level of maturity, should at the same time stimulate him to make 
progress toward greater maturity. Choice is possible within a wide 
range of suitable activities and a little guidance in making wise choices 
is all that is necessary. Numerous situations in which children may 
exercise their initiative and accept responsibility for their own be- 
havior arise every day. They may be helped in discovering a better 
response to a situation than they would have made unassisted. For 
example, a first-grade child who cried when she could not find her book 
was encouraged to look for it instead of crying, thus substituting a posi- 
tive reaction to difficulty for one form of withdrawal from the situation. 

During adolescence many experiences that are essential in the de- 
velopment of adolescent personality may be provided. The school 
curriculum is one of the most important factors. In a school geared for 
the hypothetical ^ average child,' the gifted child is bored, works far 
below his capacity, and develops habits of idleness and daydreaming, 
whereas the conscientious, slow-learning child feels himself under con- 
stant pressure and strain. 

This condition was demonstrated in the case of one ungainly boy who was 
doggedly determined to graduate from high school. He was spending all his 
free time, even Saturday afternoons, in studying, and still was in constant fear 
of failure. “ I have always felt that I was being pushed," he said, “ and if I 
can only graduate from high school, that's all I ask." The counselor's best 
efforts to provide the kind of experiences this boy needed were blocked by the 
rigid, traditional required courses of study. Greater administrative flexibility 
would have made possible a program consisting of physical education, club 
activities, the least abstract courses the school offered, together with outside 
supervised work in some suitable vocation. Guidance in this situation obvi- 
ously involved providing work and recreation suited to the boy's capacities 
and needs. 

In another case, a girl in a private school was failing in all her regular 
subjects and becoming obstreperous. Finding that this student had marked 
histrionic ability, the headmistress let her take part in one of the school plays. 
The girl's success was immediate and obvious. As soon as she came on the 
stage, the situation changed from a school-girl exercise to a play. Success in 
this one line changed the girl's idea of herself as a failure and had a general 
tonic effect that showed itself in improvement in all her school subjects. 

An extremely important type of experience that makes a marked 
contribution to adolescent development is the opportunity for social 
interaction between boys and girls of various age groups. A particu- 
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larly subtle kind of guidance is needed here. If high-school pupils de- 
cide to have a party, they must be encouraged to set specific standards 
and take responsibility for making and executing the plans. 

One group of high-school boys and girls organized into co mmi ttees and 
spent from one to two months in planning all the details of an all-school fall 
party. They gave the party excellent publicity through the school paper, 
buUetm boards, posters, and homeroom notices. They transformed the gym- 
nasium mto an attractive rendezvous for Hallowe’en witches, fortune-tellers, 
and country dancers. They provided games for those who did not wish to 
dance. The reception committee made everyone who came feel welcome and at 
ease. After the party the committees evaluated their work, gave special men- 
tion in the school paper to pupils who had made outstandmg contributions, 
and suggested improvements for the next event. 

A party of this kind, which is thoroughly wholesome and enjoyable, 
is the best way of setting social standards, for standards should be 
derived from experience, not from edicts. It is a means of developing 
leadership, not merely of utilizing that which has already become 
manifest. 

The importance of social training and social experiences is recog- 
nized by many employers. They inquire about an applicant's partici- 
pation in social activities and clubs and show concern about such qual- 
ities as initiative, sense of humor, and neatness of person and dress. 

In a few high schools the boys and girls have gradually developed a 
high degree of self-direction. They are free to choose school activities 
that seem to them to be of most value at a particular time. One day 
an assembly will seem to them of greater significance than a class pe- 
riod, while another day they do not feel that they can afford to miss the 
class work. Guidance in such a situation functions in helping boys and 
girls gradually to acquire methods of making wise choices and, at the 
same time, to develop responsibility for their behavior. If the guidance 
is effective, the majority of boys and girls will, in time, learn to set for 
themselves worthy and appropriate goals, use their own judgment, make 
their own choices, and assume responsibility for their conduct. 

Progression in these respects should be expected as the student lives 
through the high-school and college years. Too frequently colleges 
pay little attention to the progression of experience needed for the stu- 
dent's best development. The best progress in learning to live together 
may be made by informally bringing students in contact with cultured 
persons in everyday social situations. Thus the Harvard House Plan, 
the Sarah Lawrence program, the Stevens College curriculum, and 
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other college programs utilize the everyday, twenty-four-hour activi- 
ties of the students as the major means of social education. 

It must be clearly recognized that guidance is not a simple matter of 
‘ setting the stage ’ or providing certain information or suggestions. It 
requires psychological acumen and an understanding of the individual 
student. In order that an individual's personality may be modified, 
the environmental forces must become a part of his world, either in the 
form of active conflict or definitely allied to his desires. If the teacher 
or parent or counselor can create a situation that the child perceives as 
related to something he wants to do or to be, the suggestions and infor- 
mation will be likely to fimction. Ability to comprehend obviously 
plays a part in the individual’s perception of a situation and tends to 
determine the part of the environment to which the individual will re- 
spond. Too frequently students are given information in language that 
is beyond their comprehension. They are referred to books they can- 
not read and they have to listen to lectures they cannot understand. 
Guidance through experience means guidance through meaningful 
experience. 

3. Guidance by Encouraging the Acquisition of Skills 

The experiments to which reference has already been made, in which 
definite changes in ascendant behavior resulted from the acquisition of 
skills, are suggestive for guidance in personality development. Al- 
though these experiments were carried on in the nursery school, there is 
reason to believe that the acquisition of certain skills and social rou- 
tines are equally effective in the modification of personality of elemen- 
tary-school and high-school children. 

One instance will suffice for the primary grades. Guidance in learn- 
ing to read is now given regularly in the second grade in certain pro- 
gressive schools that previously permitted each child to learn to read 
‘ when the spirit moved him ’ because it became evident that the latter 
practice frequently resulted in feelings of inferiority on the part of 
children in the third and fourth grades who had not learned to read. 

Social skills are of very great importance in the adjustment of school 
children. One girl who entered a new school was not accepted by the 
coteries already existing there, and became exceedingly unhappy and 
introspective. Her mother gave her several suggestions for making 
friendly contacts with people, one of which was to find out what they 
were interested in and to enter into their interests, thus directing her at- 
tention toward the other person instead of toward herself. The girl de- 
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veloped these social techniques so well that two years later she had be- 
come outstanding in the ease and grace she showed in social situations. 
At a luncheon at which the other guests were unknown to her, she made 
such a personal friendly contact with each of them that they remem- 
bered her for years afterward. Social skills are developed in the course 
of social participation; they are not acquired in a vacuum. Accord- 
ingly, the more opportunities students have to work together, play to- 
gether, go on excursions, and have other experiences in groups, the more 
likely will they be to develop social sensitivity. The broader aspects of 
social sensitivity are analyzed and ways of identifying and recording 
growth toward the objectives encompassed by the term ' social sensitiv- 
ity ^ are described in a bulletin of the Committee on Sensitivity to Sig- 
nificant Problems of the Progressive Education Association.^ Skill in 
dancing and sports is similarly important in the social adjustment of 
many adolescents. If a boy knows how to dance, or play teimis, or 
swim in a group in which these sports are popular, he will have a feeling 
of self-confidence that otherwise he might not have in the same situation. 

4. Guidance by Facilitating the Acquisition of Insight 

Insight comes through recognizing the important factors in a situa- 
tion. Native perspicacity can be enhanced by instruction, for insight 
involves knowledge. Accurate information is necessary as a basis for 
making intelligent choices and plans and for developing serviceable 
techniques,® This phase of guidance has frequently been emphasized 
almost to the exclusion of the phases already mentioned: changing the 
attitudes of persons toward the individual, changing or rearranging ele- 
ments in his environment, helping him to acquire needed skills and to 
gain insight into the problems that confront him. In a sense knowledge 
is a tool or a skill, the possession of which gives self-confidence as well 
as a basis for choice. In this role knowledge is an important factor in 
personality development. 

Knowledge may be acquired most eflhciently in response to immedi- 
ate specific needs ; its acquisition is affected by various personal factors 
associated with the period of learning. Accordingly, the most effective 


^ Hilda Taba. Social Sensitivity, Progressive Education Association Evalua- 
tion in the Eight-Year Study. Bulletin No. 6. (American Education Press, Inc.: 
Columbus, Ohio, 1936) 

2 See Chapters II, III, IV, and V on “ Appraisal of Student Characteristics and 
Needs,” Appraising Aspects of Student Achievement,” “ Counseling with Stu- 
dents,” and “ Guidance through Group Activities.” 
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way to give an individual certain facts is in the situation in which he 
needs them. A high-school boy going to his first formal dance wel- 
comes knowledge of social usage that several years ago he would have 
rejected. The ‘ cold storage ' method of giving any information is, in 
general, wasteful. By the time the individual is ready to use the knowl- 
edge he has acquired, much of it has been forgotten or is no longer 
correct. 

The attitude of a student toward the persons giving information 
affects his reaction. Information given by a person who is loved and 
respected is favorably received, whereas equally sound advice offered 
by a- person who has caused antagonism is likely to be rejected. 

Attempts have been made to develop personality through courses. 
In certain high schools there are classes in ‘ personality ’ in which rules 
of etiquette are discussed and demonstrated, and suggestions are made 
to pupils for improving their personal appearance and the more super- 
ficial aspects of their social responses. Insofar as this kind of instruc- 
tion gives students information about acceptable ways of behaving in 
different social situations and results in more favorable initial responses 
to them on the part of other persons, it may be justified. Insofar as it 
increases self-consciousness in social situations, it interferes with the 
acquisition of true courtesy, the essence of which is spontaneity and 
consideration for others.^ 

The best way to develop insight is in coimection with specific occur- 
rences. Students may be encouraged to analyze their own difficulties. 
For example, a high-school girl confessed to a teacher that she was not 
popular with boys and girls and was very unhappy about it. The 
teacher asked her to try to recall whether she had done anything that 
seemed to evoke an imfavorable reaction to her. The girl recalled her 
efforts to ‘ run ’ the basketball team and the other girls’ refusal to bo 
dictated to by her. She tried to account for the fact that no one seemed 
to have a good time at the party she had recently given. She decided 
that one cause of her unpopularity was her tendency to want to dom- 
inate every situation rather than to cooperate with others and fit into 
their plans. Once having gained this insight, she was able to make 
definite plans for revising at least one habit that was interfering with 
her success. Similarly, by thinking through the situation boys and girls 
may gain valuable insight into the causes of their failure in academic 
work, antagonism toward parents and siblings, and other conflicts. 

^ Other forms of group work bearing on peraonality development aro treated 
in Chapter V. 
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The ability to take an objective attitude toward oneself, to recog- 
nize one's strengths and weaknesses and to apply the intelligence one 
has to the solution of his personal problems without emotionality, is 
one of the most important aspects of a personally satisfying and socially 
acceptable personality. It is here that the specialized techniques of the 
psychiatrist or psychoanalyst are useful in some cases by revealing the 
deeper origins of maladjustment. 

5. Guidance by Suggesting Goals 
Extremely important are the direction and motivation given to per- 
sonality development through the pursuit of a purpose. The impor- 
tance of self-determined goals, and of objectives leading to these goals, 
has been emphasized in previous chapters.^ It should be repeated here, 
however, that goals cannot be thrust upon individuals; they can some- 
times be suggested on the basis of a thorough study of the individual's 
traits and interests but they definitely must fit in with his present per- 
sonality pattern. At this point it is necessary only to show the effect on 
the integration of personality of a purpose directed outside oneself. 
Such a purpose determines, in the first place, the things that are given 
attention and the way they are perceived. In the second place, it de- 
termines, to a large extent, the vigor with which a given task is under- 
taken. Purpose mobilizes the whole personality. It unifies the various 
and sometimes conflicting psychical systems for effective functioning. 

VI. Guiuance in the Correction op Maladjustments 
According to our definition of maladjustment as part of the develop- 
mental process, the methods already suggested for guidance in person- 
ality development are equally appropriate for what appear, in terms of 
the demands of the culture, to be personality ' fault lines i.e., tenden- 
cies that will interfere with the individual's best adjustment in the cul- 
ture in which he lives. 

1. Disciplinary Problems and Guidance 
According to this point of view, discipline becomes a problem of 
guidance in personality development instead of a technique for obtain- 
ing obedience to authority. Discipline merges with child study and ad- 
justment, with the individualization of education and with the em- 
phasis upon mental hygiene in education. The emphasis upon guidance 


1 See Chapter I on “ Guidance and Purposive Living.” 
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in discipline is to provide favorable conditions for children's develop- 
naent and to help them meet new situations effectively. The modern 
conception of discipline emphasizes a satisfying pupil-teacher relation- 
ship as a prerequisite to guiding pupils' activities. In the ideal situation 
where this philosophy of discipline is operative, the guidance worker 
who knows the student best and is loved and respected by him is the 
logical person to deal with disciplinary problems. It is only when the 
older idea of discipline as the meting out of prescribed punishment for 
defined offenses persists that guidance should be separated from disci- 
pline. 


2. Early Recognition of Symptoms of Serious 
Maladjustment 

Of all the s^s of maladjustment which have been reported, some are 
xmdoubtedly more significant than others. It would be desirable to know 
which are more portentous, so that dangerous personality trends might 
be avoided. . . . The following behavior, which appears to some extent 
in normal persons also [and most of which has its good points at times], 
has been mentioned as prognostic of mental breakdown: depression or 
even protracted unhappiness, moroseness in appearance, the idea of sui- 
cide, excessive worry about academic work, undue sense of responsibility, 
extremely ^ model ' behavior, undue excitability, seclusiveness, non-com- 
mumcative behavior, decreased energy output, irrationality in conver- 
sation, sleeplessness, lack of emotional control, inability to concentrate, 
over-reaction to criticism, extreme sensitivity increasing with age, ex- 
cessive homesickness, close attachment to some member of the family, 
restlessness, sudden slump in work, sudden change of course, and pre- 
mature desire to leave school. . . . Extreme behavior of these kinds, 
increasing in severity with age, is indicative of future danger to mental 
health.^ 

The importance of the early recognition of serious mental disorders 
is generally recognized.® In the majority of cases an early diagnosis 
of the difficulty indicates a favorable prognosis. Teachers and parents, 
although not experts in mental diseases, are in a position to observe such 
deviations from normal development as have been mentioned in the 
previous paragraph. They are not competent to treat serious malad- 


^ Ruth Strang. Behavior and Background of Students in College and BeC’- 
ondary School. Pp. 29-^0. (Harper and Brothers: New York, 1937) 

^ See Chapters II and VI on Appraisal of Student Characteristics and 
Needs,” and " Orientation of New Students.” 
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justment, and too often make the error of attempting to deal with the 
symptoms rather than to seek assistance in correcting the basic condi- 
tions responsible for the maladjustment. 

3. Kinds of Problems Frequently Encountered 
The problems most frequently reported by students themselves, by 
their advisers, and in special investigations of student problems, are 
intellectual, physical, emotional, social, and financial.^ In a prelim- 
inary report Gilbert Wrenn has briefly described the major studies of 
adolescence under way. Problems due to variability in body type, stage 
of maturity, rate of attaining maturity, symmetry and appropriateness 
of type of growth, acne, and the guidance of adolescents under normal 
school conditions are being studied in the research relating to adoles- 
cence being carried on in Oakland and Berkeley, California; the dy- 
namics of behavior and the deeper origins of emotional adjustments, as 
well as curricular modiflcation, are being emphasized in the study of 
adolescence undertaken by a special staff of the Progressive Education 
Association; the American Youth Commission has interviewed some 
20,000 youths in order to ascertain their background, present problems, 
interests, and attitudes ; the Shady Hill School, at Cambridge, is a re- 
search laboratory in which, it is hoped, under the direction of the Har- 
vard Psychological Clinic, light will be thrown upon the emotional 
patterns of children; the General College of the University of Minnesota 
is studying the characteristics of adolescents with particular emphasis 
upon the home and community backgrounds that affect attitudes and 
college behavior patterns. These researches on adolescence should 
eventually supply many valuable suggestions for guidance in the per- 
sonality development of this group — and personality development is 
the central task of guidance. 
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I. Educational Institutions Forced to Face Problems 
OF Life Adjustment 

Out of the experience of the past there has evolved a persistent 
educational philosophy characterized by purposeful instruction and 
individual guidance for all young people. The potency of this move- 
ment has been so great in recent years that few educational institutions 
have entirely escaped its impact, even though various forces from time 
to time have endeavored to preserve the statm quo. Increasingly, our 
leading educators and thinking citizens have become aware that the 
schools must take a larger part in improving youth^s possibilities for 
living more successfully and happily amidst continuous social change. 
Slowly but surely, the American system of public education is commit- 
ting itself to the democratic policy of preparing all individuals to meet 
the many-sided problems of adjustment that face them in active com- 
mimity life. 

The modern school or college can no longer permit its staff members 
to blink at the many social changes now taking place. The pertinent 
trends that impinge upon all student activity and service must be 
studied and appraised for use in instructional and guidance work. To 
this end, all must cooperate to help youth (1) to analyze individual 
capacities and interests, (2) to secure reliable information about exist- 
ing possibilities and requirements, and (3) to make appropriate deci- 
sions leading to future plans and adjustments. 

During. the past decade, it has become increasingly evident that 

1 Unless otherwise specified, the data referred to in this chapter have been 
taken from a ten-year “ Guidance Evaluation Study,’* as yet unpublished. This 
study had its inception in an earlier study, the results of which appeared in the 
Twenty^Third Yearbook, Part II, of this Society, 1924. 
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unwise decisions result in maladjustments that tend to make individuals 
liabilities rather than assets to their families, communities, and states. 
Thousands of case studies have revealed that failure in school and 
community activity frequently breeds such traits as sullenness, intoler- 
ance, indifference, irritability, selfishness, jealousy, and inferiority, 
none of which is acceptable in either social or occupational life. There- 
fore, it is of the utmost importance that each child be helped to succeed. 
In most instances it is not the activity itself that is so significant, but 
rather the child’s attitude and his estimation of himself that are far- 
reaching. In short, we confront as one task that of “ Guidance in Per- 
sonality Development,” which is treated in detail in Chapter VII. 

Both secondary schools and institutions of higher learning are now 
being forced to recognize many new adjustment problems inherent in 
the complex and confused nature of present-day community life. Of 
necessity, all educational workers have become somewhat conversant 
with the new social problems that are being created (1) by prevailing 
unemployment tendencies and consequent welfare services, (2) by revo- 
lutionizing technological changes and shifting occupational conditions, 
(3) by changing home functions and modified family relationships, (4) 
by decreased working hours and increased leisure time, and (5) by a 
growing number of community regulations and corresponding responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. It is to be hoped that all concerned are becoming 
equally aware of the many new educational needs growing out of these 
too often disconcerting changes in social life. 

II. Guidance Seevices Challenged by Changing Needs 
IN Community Life 

It is now apparent that the best interests of youth and society can 
be safeguarded only by providing the kinds and qualities of guidance 
service which will: (1) keep the largest number of children properly 
adjusted and profitably engaged in school and outside activities, and (2) 
assist each individual in making desirable transition from school to the 
social, recreational, health, and vocational aspects of community life. 

Rapidly shifting social conditions have brought new difficulties that 
require the building of stronger bridges between available school ex- 
periences and other life situations. It is evident on every hand that we 
are experiencing difficulty in keeping pace with the changing needs of a 
cosmopolitan population that increased markedly during the past few 
decades. Then, too, the prevailing complexities of social and occupa- 
tional life are causing nearly all families and related agencies to become 
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less and less effective in providing children with much-needed informa- 
tion and advice about their educational and life problems. 

Even a cursory analysis of the recent enormous growth in occu- 
pational classifications and their accompanying problems of complexity, 
technicality, and specialization reveals increased obligations for sys- 
tematic guidance and organized training. Obviously, challenging prob- 
lems of education, occupation, recreation, and citizenship confront all 
who are active in facilitating the transition of young persons from 
school preparation into community specifications. 

Within the past few years, young persons and adults alike have been 
more or less bewildered by the strange maze of changes that have grad- 
ually come into their lives. They naturally have wondered why these 
unlooked-for developments, over which they have had no control, should 
force new sets of requirements upon them. Great numbers of these indi- 
viduals will never fulfill their earlier plans or go back to their old jobs, 
since the need for these particular jobs will be no more. Fortunately, no 
individual is limited either to one plan or to one job, but is subject to 
a wide range of possible educational and occupational adjustments. 

Yes, social changes have gradually revolutionized and simplified 
nearly all methods of living, working, and dealing with others. But 
what is the nature of these sweeping adjustment demands? Why are 
individuals and schools forced to make perpetual changes in their plans 
to meet the continuing changes of a progressively complex social order? 
Just what developments are responsible for these social changes and 
forced adjustments that were undreamed of until recent years? Per- 
haps a brief analysis of a few of the prevailing social changes and 
of the corresponding needs for adjustment will aid in answering these 
questions. 

III. Modern Society Confronts Youth with Demands 
FOR New Adjustments 

The foregoing discussion of changing demands has suggested some- 
thing of the extent to which individuals and schools must make drastic 
adjustments to meet the new specifications now appearing on the com- 
munity horizon. But to what extent are we actually aiding each indi- 
vidual who leaves school, by choice or by necessity, to make his future 
plans and life preparation a worthwhile investment? Are we assisting 
him to the point where he can expect to attain a reasonable degree of 
success and happiness? 
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1, Present Plight of Out-of-School Youth 

There are several specific tendencies in modern life that serve to 
show the present plight of out-of-school youths in America. In 1936, 
over 1,500,000 young persons of varied qualifications were reported to 
have made transfer from school to community life. A majority of 
these individuals who had reached the age of employability were un- 
able to register as contributing citizens.^ Today’s story of restricted 
employment possibilities and limited educational opportunities is well 
known to young persons in this country. 

In nearly all communities there are elementary-school, high-school, 
vocational-school, and college withdrawals or graduates who, unable 
to attend school or secure employment, now find themselves without 
educational chart and occupational compass. Only a small percentage 
of these localities have been thoughtful enough to organize advisory 
committees or set up guidance services to assist these young people 
in continuing their educational and life plans. Through suitable ar- 
rangements, such as post-graduate study, work experience, correspond- 
ence study, and extension courses, all unoccupied youths can be aided 
in making better preparation for adjustment to community life. 

Less than three years ago, the United States Office of Education 
reported the disturbing fact that fully three-fourths of the children of 
this country were found to have left school by the end of the eighth 
grade. Furthermore, it was discovered that over one-half of those 
who had entered the high school left it before graduation. This de- 
plorable picture has been modified somewhat since this study was 
made, as the more restricted employment of youth under eighteen has 
tended to force continued education upon many of these boys and 
girls who previously left school for jobs as soon as the compulsory 
attendance laws permitted. 

It is now recognized that improved child labor laws and modified 
code provisions promise to eliminate nearly all types of employment up 
to the age of at least sixteen. This tends to lengthen young people’s 
schooling, to strengthen their general background of education, and 
to make possible greater amounts of special training and community 
activity. The recent trend toward minimal wage provisions will make 
it generally unprofitable to hire young, untrained workers. This de- 

For a more detailed referepice to out-of-school and out-of-work youths, see 
J. W. Studebaker. '^Crucial issues in education.” School Life, 12: March, 1937, 
194. 
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velopment is certain to keep a larger number of children in school 
longer, since the majority will not become acceptable to employers 
until they are at least eighteen years old. 

Because of the lack of work opportunities, hundreds of thousands 
of these young folk are today reappearing on the doorsteps of our 
public educational institutions. In the main, they are of the groups 
who either have left school or would be leaving if jobs were available. 
This increase in the number of young persons who are not finding 
satisfaction for their needs in attending school or in securing employ- 
ment is not just a temporary phenomenon. Quite to the contrary, 
it is an increasingly evident trend that has been set in sharp relief 
by grave economic conditions. 

These forgotten young people, regardless of their previous educa- 
tion, now need assistance in profitably utilizing all of their unemployed 
time in attaining a better and broader preparation for working, playing, 
and living with others. 

2. Prevailing Inconsistencies between Preparation and Life 

Thousands of secondary schools, now overflowing with a large group 
of less than ^ mine run ' scholastic ability, are beginning to consider 
this difiicult problem. To date, the majority of these schools have 
failed to make ample provisions for the special needs of these new- 
comers. As a result, the training offered often appears to the thought- 
ful student to be inconsistent with his plans. The school, he has been 
told, will prepare him to meet life problems. But a casual survey 
of the schooFs offerings usually convinces him that college-entrance 
requirements are of first importance in the minds of those who approve 
his program of studies. As he continues his school work, ho may ex- 
perience even greater difficulty in justifying his study program as a 
means of preparation for the life problems he expects to meet soon 
after graduation. 

Students in vocational and college courses likewise are perplexed 
by the many inconsistencies that they find between the present prepara- 
tion pursued in school and the actual qualifications required in life. 
For example, it recently was revealed, through a nationwide investiga- 
tion of 2630 separate occupational classifications and corresponding 
training provisions,^ that our educational institutions are still pro- 


1 For detailed explanations and findings of this study, see A. H. Edgorton. 
Your Life^Career Outlook. (Mentzer, Bush and Company; Chicago, 1938) 
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paring students for job specifications as they existed in vocational and 
professional life some four and one-half to over nineteen years ago. 
A large majority of those who entered the 72,143 positions studied^ 
had not been trained adequately in either school or college to meet 
the essential present-day requirements of these representative life call- 
ings. After eliminating the kinds of preparation that necessarily must 
be acquired ^ on the job,’ following employment, it was found that vo- 
cational departments and schools generally are sending individuals into 
the occupational pursuits of agriculture, commercial trading, building 
industries, mining, and the like, equipped more or less for the entrance 
requirements known to have been acceptable from about four and one- 
half to nearly nine years ago. 

The discrepancies between the existing courses of preparation of- 
fered by institutions of higher learning and the corresponding pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional endeavors for which they attempt to 
train were discovered to be even greater than those already indicated. 
As a group, institutions preparing students for the older learned pro- 
fessions are the worst offenders, since, with few exceptions, physicians, 
lawyers, and engineers are being trained for occupational specifications 
that were recognized as quite appropriate approximately nine, eleven, 
and fifteen years ago. The program of training for such occupations 
as social work, journalism, advertising, teaching, library work, den- 
tistry, nursing, preaching, and the like, is represented by a pattern of 
courses that would have been considered adequate some five and one- 
half to twelve years or more ago. Unless we are to continue counseling 
and training youth for occupational specifications that no longer exist, 
all educational and guidance workers must make every effort to secure 
long-neglected coordination between present school services and actual 
life requirements. 

3. Changing Qualifications for Occupational Success 

It is implied from these inconsistencies that many new training and 
guidance needs have been made essential by the changes in social life. 

1 With the cooperation of eighty-four qualified investigators in the twenty- 
nine states reported upon in the Twenty-Third Yearbook, Part II, of this Society, 
6008 representative employers were interviewed. Analysis forms and check sheets 
used for each of the 2630 occupational classifications were filled out and checked 
for the 72,143 employment situations by three separate investigators. The posi- 
tions studied represent fairly equal samplings of small and large establishments as 
well as of types of occupations. 
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From the findings of the previoiisly mentioned studies of occupational 
trends,^ there is plenty of evidence to predict that in the job hunt of 
tomorrow the race will be to the socially well-adjusted and to the 
versatile. It has been found, among other things, that the individual 
most in demand is one who can get along successfully with other per- 
sons, control his emotions, and the like. Mere knowledge and skill 
no longer suflBice. Employers insist that social facility is now an in- 
dispensable factor in occupational success. Such shortcomings as poor 
self-control, discourtesy, dishonesty, and lack of dependability must be 
conquered if one is to succeed. 

The investigation of 72,143 positions also revealed that the future 
employee will be expected to prepare for, and do well, two or three 
different kinds of related work rather than one highly specialized task. 
Thus it seems that the day of the narrow specialist who knows only 
his highly technical duties is gradually passing in many occupational 
divisions. In the modern scheme of affairs, for example, there is growing 
need for the salesman who is trained in related divisions of science and 
engineering; for the advertising man who is competent in accounting 
and statistics; for the machinist who is skilled in welding and tool- 
making; for the stenographer who is equipped with bookkeeping and 
oflSce-machine operation; and for the bank or trust company worker 
who is experienced in farm or industrial management. 

More and more occupations of college grade and below it are found 
to be composed of a variety of specialized functions. Through a natural 
division of labor, young men and women are becoming combination- 
job-specialists. The law profession, for example, is confronted with 
the taking over of many of its traditional functions by banks, trust 
companies, and governmental agencies that, in turn, hire lawyers to 
handle their composite legal tasks. Many of the agricultural, com- 
mercial, homemaking, and industrial pursuits can be considered only 
in terms of varying patterns of specialization. For most persons, oc- 
cupational life means the securing of specialized combination positions 
and the making of progressive adjustments to changing job speci- 
fications. 

As a result, broad liberal studies and flexible technical training are 
being required to meet the ever-changing specifications in nearly all 

1 See also A. H. Edgerton. '' When jobs change, guidance must change.” The 
Nation*^ Schools, 13: June, 1934, 15-17, for a brief summary and charting of the 
prehminary reactions of 338 representative employers who acted as a control group 
throughout these studies of trends in employment qualifications. 
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classifications. There is frequent necessity for switching from one job 
combination to another, on account of the sudden adoption of newly 
created or drastically modified occupational methods. In planning 
a career, the student can no longer afford to graduate with little under- 
standing of the particular qualifications and services required on the 
‘ firing line ’ of workaday world experience. Unless the individual’s 
preparation is to be something apart from the existing employment 
demands, it must tend to emphasize breadth of training rather than 
narrowness of specialization. 

4. Existing Limitations of Community Experiences of Students 

a. Employment Situations Limit Learning Opportunities. Many 
young persons confess that they are more than a little confused in 
attempting to visualize themselves as contributing members of society. 
They have been led to believe that favorable conditions in life situations 
must bring about not only proper health and happiness, but opportuni- 
ties for learning and growth as well. They have reason to assume 
that the school and the community will cooperate in bringing about 
their most advantageous adjustment. At various times, they have 
heard employers strongly advise young men and women to secure 
only their general education and basic preparation in school or college. 
They were interested to be informed that the employment situation 
itself can make better provision for practical applications and for 
further training in the technical requirements of the occupation. But 
when they have occasion to investigate some of these training provisions 
in employment, they often discover that conditions favorable to learn- 
ing and growth are not awaiting them. 

After carefuUy considering his interests and abilities, one of them 
may decide that he will become a skilled worker in some occupation 
in which there is reported to be a good outlook for placement and pro- 
motion. As he studies the part-time and full-time employment experi- 
ences of others, he becomes fearful that he, too, may be considered only 
in terms of his ability to help maintain mass production. He suddenly 
has awakened to the fact that progressive training leading to promotion 
is difihcult to secure ‘ on the job ’ where immediate production work may 
be curtailed by the process. 

Youth naturally questions the sincerity of the employer who so 
enthusiastically advises future workers to secure broad school training, 
and then unhesitatingly places them on highly specialized production 
work without providing the advantages of further training for ad- 
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vancement. Thus, the inconsistencies of school experiences are some- 
times found to be exceeded by those met in employment situations. 

b. Community Enterprises Limit Exploratory Experiences. These 
perplexing problems encountered by youths in planning school prepara- 
tion and work adjustment are matched only by those faced in attempt- 
ing home and community participation. Many young persons of this 
generation have never had any sort of real responsibilities that would 
demonstrate the satisfaction that comes from contributing their share 
to home or community needs. The validity of the claim that youth 
needs responsibility is based mainly upon the unquestionable need of 
practical life experiences to pave the way for future adjustments. 
Idleness on the part of adolescents sometimes leads to undesnable 
mental attitudes and even anti-social tendencies. 

Up until somewhat less than a half century ago, young people during 
out-of-school hours were generally allowed and expected to share a 
wide range of experiences about the home, in the ofiBce, on the farm, in 
the factory, or through other forms of local endeavor. Such widely 
varying first-hand samplings of work, responsibility, and cooperative 
activity ordinarily provided valuable trial acquaintances with a number 
of opportunities and limitations in home and community affairs. From 
these practical self-findmg experiences children also derived certain 
degrees of independence and self-reliance as well as understandings and 
skills for later participations in social life. 

But preparation for community living is more diflScult today. Tech- 
nological and other social changes have brought about conditions that 
largely deprive youth of this privilege of testing interests and abilities. 
The growing popularity of small-home and apartment living, the ex- 
tensive use of labor-saving methods and mechanisms, and the economi- 
cal nature of centralized services and production have virtually elimi- 
nated all the practical work in which youth formerly engaged. 

Notwithstanding these present tendencies in shifting home functions 
and changing community enterprises, youth’s needs for adjustment 
require even a larger number and variety of appropriate explorations in 
actual life situations than were formerly deemed necessary. 

c. Individual Adjustments Conditioned by Health and Leisure-Time 
Facilities. Many vital problems of personal health and leisure time 
confront all who would enjoy the physical and mental fitness required 
for vigorous participation in many-sided community responsibilities. 
Successful performance in nearly every occupational endeavof, home 
activity, social affair, and leisure-time experience is necessarily con- 
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tingent upon physical, as well as upon mental, well-being. Neverthe- 
less, only a few communities have provided adequate organization and 
stimulation of desirable physical and mental activities to meet the 
many interests of children and their needs of diversion. Likewise, the 
many wholesome avocational interests that are reflected in esthetic, 
scientific, social, manual, and other hobbies seem to be carried on by 
individuals with but little local guidance and encouragement. 

The widespread movement toward reduced daily and weekly work- 
ing hours has increased the amount of free or leisure time for practically 
all individuals within the past decade. Although highly commercial- 
ized amusements have grown steadily during this period, a marked 
shortage of participatory recreational facilities exists in every com- 
munity studied. This is a most unfortunate and unwise neglect on 
the part of local communities, since nearly all young people are found 
to be decidedly interested in, and benefited by, participation in social- 
physical activities, such as games, parties, sports, picnics, camping, 
dancing, and group athletics. Furthermore, play is generally recog- 
nized today to be one of the most important single factors contributing 
to well-rounded healthful lives. 

It is foimd that occupational proficiency depends not alone upon 
productive service, but likewise upon satisfactoiy health status, personal 
happiness, home life, civic interest, and recreational activity. Not only 
does the employer now specify certain degrees of physical health and 
coordination, but he also expresses an active concern about the recrea- 
tional and hobby interests of his employees. In fact, present-day 
youth must recognize that the employer is becoming more and more 
interested in “ what the employee does when he has nothing to do.” 

5. Preparing Youth to Meet Problems of Life Adjustment 

A careful analysis of the foregoing developments and limitations 
should cause anyone to become optimistic about the future outlook for 
youth. To be sure, the past possibilities in early unskilled emplojrment 
and wide community exploration will no longer be available for these 
yoimg people. But since it is no longer possible to secure such routine 
jobs and ever-ready experiences, the interested young man or woman 
will be inclined to turn seriously to the greater opportimities in pre- 
paring adequately for a richer life of useful employment and community 
participation. 

a. Preparation jorlAfe Becomes More Difficult. In the future, youth 
must follow a somewhat more difficult course in choosing, preparing 
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for, and adjusting to life situations. To benefit most by the new turn 
in events, one must (1) be sensitive to swift changes resulting from 
technological and other social developments, (2) be quick to seize any 
available experiences leading to desirable learning and growth, (3) be 
alive to growing opportunities in occupational and community en- 
deavors, and (4) be eager to seek pertinent knowledge of changing 
employment and community conditions. Those who make intelligent 
plans for this longer period of preparation before entering employment 
and community life are not likely to find their future opportunities 
limited by lack of necessary educational background. 

This prediction assumes, of course, that all educational institutions 
will become more cooperative by actively ferreting out, grappling with, 
and seeking solutions for the many new adjustment problems that 
modern society continues to force upon youth. Both breadth and flexi- 
bility of preparation are prerequisites for each individual who would 
qualify acceptably for the more difficult specifications in modern com- 
munity life. In this connection, several communities have recently 
set themselves earnestly to the task of aiding their young folk in secur- 
ing real life experiences in return for their educational values. 

Selected and supervised community experiences offer young people 
opportunities to be useful and to learn. Some of these communities 
have arranged programs that combine opportunity for training and ex- 
perience with work. These programs, sponsored by school systems, pro- 
vide cooperation with representatives of homes, farms, offices, estab- 
lishments, social agencies, public services, and civic developments. 
The interested citizens agree to accept individuals on a part-time 
learning basis and the school undertakes to provide related instruction. 

b. Social Adjustments Require Increased Attention. This survey 
of changing life specifications reveals that our future citizens and 
workers will be required to demonstrate a high degree of resourceful 
effort, personal dependability, and social adaptability in meeting their 
various opportunities and obligations. Nearly all the adjustment 
problems encountered by young people in living, working, and playing 
with others would seem to involve the growing need for practical social 
training and actual social experiences. The problems of having pleasant 
and profitable relations with fellow youths and adults are met in home, 
school, and nearly all community endeavors. 

Interested persons who continuously observe young people in work, 
play, and other human contacts are inclined to urge greater amounts 
of participation in the social activities of educational institutions and 
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community affairs . They insist that young folk need special assistance 
in adjusting to the problems of getting along with others, learning 
how to cooperate, making suitable friendships, acquiring sportsmanlike 
attitudes, developing leadership qualities, and the like. These sugges- 
tions are based on observations and studies that show that more 
youths fail because of apparent inabilities to deal with people than 
because of definite lacks in required skills and knowledge. 

c. Occupational Adjustments Require Special Qualifications. The 
adequacy of community provisions for guidance and training will mean 
the difference between employment and unemployment for a growing 
number of young men and women. This will not be chiefly because 
some have and some have not high amounts of specialized knowledge 
and skill in the technical processes of the occupations. But, more and 
more, it will depend on whether or not they are prepared to adapt 
and adjust themselves to the changing conditions about them. It 
already has been implied that new occupations are scarcely created 
than they begin to change. Only a few skilled positions today employ 
exactly the same methods that were being used even a year ago. This 
is one of the reasons why employers are inclined to rank general alert- 
ness and ability to learn somewhat above technical knowledge and skill 
already acquired. 

Employers are prone to seek individuals who are capable of keep- 
ing a jump ahead of the changing requirements in the fulfillment of 
their various duties — witness the interesting account of the early career 
of W. P. Chrysler recently presented in a popular periodical. Other 
things being equal, those well trained through broad liberal studies 
and basic thinking processes in school or college are now to have some 
advantage over the more narrowly trained individuals whose early 
specialized preparation has sacrificed general educational background. 
Young persons generally are beginning to appreciate that the day has 
passed when they can count on securing good employment opportunities 
through mere ' pull,^ friendship, or accident. New employees, they will 
find, are being selected more and more on the basis of carefully studied 
qualifications rather than by hit-and-miss methods. 

Nearly all employment offices report that requests for applicants 
are becoming increasingly definite. Practically all ^help wanted’ 
orders specify the particular educational preparation and special quali- 
fications needed for satisfactory placement and adjustment in the 
designated positions. Today persons responsible for selecting workers 
scrutinize the general training and special fitness of the most likely 
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candidates even before arranging employment interviews. Employers 
and employment managers generally sound a warning to those who 
might fail to improve themselves while unemployed, insomuch as they 
usually open the interview conversation by asking, “ What have you 
been doing during the past few months? ” 

A large majority of the employers who were interviewed in the 
employment qualification study expressed a genuine willingness to co- 
operate with high schools, vocational schools, or institutions of higher 
learning in providing young men and women with trustworthy guidance 
and cooperative training to aid them in making satisfactory choices, 
preparations, and adjustments. They observe that future employment 
promises to become more difficult for all, since an increasingly higher 
level of personal qualifications and preparation is being required for 
most positions. 

d. Transition Problems Require School-Community Cooperation. 
The foregoing reports of increasing requirements for adjustment reveal 
the urgent necessity for assisting all students with their problems of 
transition to the community. These varied needs for trustworthy guid- 
ance and adequate preparation bespeak growing obligations for aiding 
students in more advantageous transfer to occupational, recreational, 
and social-civic aspects of community living. Today, neither the sec- 
ondary school nor the college can properly equip individuals to cope 
with changing life responsibilities unless it actively sponsors a program 
of cooperative relationships designed to organize and coordinate all 
vital community resources. Only by means of such an appropriate 
plan of local cooperation can any high school, vocational school, 
or college overcome the too prevalent inconsistencies that young 
folk now encounter in planning and attempting community adjust- 
ments. 

Widely different forms of cooperative arrangements with local 
agencies and enterprises have been established in a relatively small, but 
steadily growing, number of American schools and colleges. During 
1936-1937, some provision for organized cooperative or apprenticeship 
education was made for approximately six percent of the students en- 
rolled in the high schools, vocational schools, and colleges investigated 
in twenty-nine states. With few exceptions, these educational institu- 
tions now offer limited combinations of part-time cooperative courses 
that more or less successfully stress the occupational phases of com- 
munity adjustment. The more ambitious of the vocational guidance 
and training programs include a variety of learning-working sequences 
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to represent student interests in selected commercial, industrial, agri- 
cultural, home-service, professional, and public-service endeavors.^ 

Since the pressing occupational needs of youths have become gen- 
erally recognized in recent years, it is not surprising that these are re- 
ceiving primary consideration in the majority of cooperative plans 
studied. Unfortunately, however, this marked tendency to concentrate 
emphasis upon occupational adjustment has resulted in widespread 
failure to make due provision for several other important phases of 
community responsibility. Nearly all the part-time cooperative and 
related apprenticeship programs are found to neglect much-needed 
guidance and training services for social adjustment. But few of these 
cooperative arrangements are even attempting to aid students with the 
urgent recreational and social-civic aspects of community life. Ob- 
viously, the manifold adjustment needs of individuals require the 
assistance of a well-balanced program of cooperative guidance and 
training that neglects none of the problems of school-community 
transition. 

IV. The Present Outlook for Youth Guidance through 
Educational Agencies 

In a recent follow-up study of 143 large and small communities,^ 
it was encouraging to find that few educational workers still assume 
that secondary-school pupils and college students can depend wholly 
upon their own initiative for making adequate future plans and life 
adjustments. Nearly all of them believe that one of the recognized 
major purposes of modern education is to aid young persons with their 
problems of self -inventory, self-discovery, and self-development. 
Nevertheless, it was discovered that a majority of the 7912 boys and 
girls studied will of necessity find their places in the worldly scheme 
of affairs largely as luck and accident happen to dictate. Although 
accepted as one of the most urgent needs of the present educational 
system, organized guidance services are actually offering perceptible 
benefits to less than 20 percent of the total secondary-school and 
college population investigated in 29 states. 

^ M. P. Moe and L. 0. Brockmann. Utilizing Community Resources for To- 
catioml Guidance and Training, (Published by the Authors: Box 217, Helena, 
Montana, 1937, 56 pp.) 

2 This investigation is reported as of August 14, 1937. For information deal- 
ing with the guidance and training provisions as they existed in these communities 
on December 20, 1923, see the various reports in the Twenty^Third Yearbook, 
Part II, of this Society, 1924. 
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1. Existing Services for Individual Adjustment 

The urgent need for improved adjustment services is apparent in 
the conclusions reached through this check study of 7912 students. 
The findings revealed, among other things, (1) that students are not 
giving enough thought to their educational preparation, occupational 
plans, recreational activities, and community contacts; (2) that stu- 
dents do not choose wisely of school offerings, life careers, health pro- 
visions, outside experiences, and work opportunities, when left to their 
own devices; (3) that students are most influenced in their educational, 
occupational, and personal choices by individuals who are not well 
qualified to advise them on such matters; (4) that the high school 
and the college do not function as they should in aiding students to 
decide upon their course of preparation, their choice of occupation, 
their program of recreation, their plan for employment, or their par- 
ticipation in other community situations. 

The organized guidance services available for these 7912 represent- 
ative secondary-school and college students in the 143 communities 
surveyed were found to be approximately as follows: 

1. Five of every ten students reported they had been somewhat aided by 
available literature about educational or occupational possibilities, or both. 

2. Three of ten reported they had actually studied such life opportunities 
and requirements in organized classes or groups. 

3. Four of ten reported they had been variously tested to determine extent 
of scholastic ability, life interests, special aptitudes, and personal characteristics. 

4. Six of ten reported they had received definite assistance in making edu- 
cational and occupational choices or plans, or both. 

5. Six of ten reported they had been assisted by organized school training 
courses and less than one of ten by cooperative learning-working programs. 

6. Eight of ten reported they had been aided during school attendance in 
securing part-time or full-time employment. 

7. One of ten reported he had been supervised in making life adjustments 
following graduation or leaving school. 

2. Investigation Reveals Failures to Meet Guidance Needs 

Nearly all the administrative officers and guidance workers in these 
secondary schools and colleges agreed that the present complexities 
in social and economic life, together with the rapid expansion of edu- 
cational offerings, have made direct, reliable, and systematic guidance 
highly necessary for all students. But the results of this investiga- 
tion make it clear that too many students are not offered the kinds, 
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amounts, and qualities of guidance service required in making advan- 
tageous adjustments to school and community problems. These find- 
ings show the urgent need for extending and improving all the reported 
guidance activities- It is especially important, however, that schools 
and colleges take a more active part in serving youths through (1) 
learning-working experiences in community life situations and (2) suit- 
able subsequent assistance in making adjustments after leaving the 
school. 

The most frequently reported failures to aid students with prob- 
lems of individual adjustment are found to occur during the critical 
periods of school-community transition. This fact reemphasizes the 
imperative demands for school-community cooperation in the guidance 
and preparation of all youths. Several of the more frequently neglected 
individual adjustment needs have been grouped here under the general 
classifications of social and occupational. 

Social Adjustment Needs 

School and community opportunities for adjustment are needed for aiding 
mdividuaJs: 

(1) To obtain experiences in cooperating and ^ gettmg along ^ with others under 

representative life conditions, 

(2) To render personal services acceptable to the standards of individuals and 

groups in community life, 

(3) To acquire desirable attitudes of sportsmanship by dealing, workmg, and 

playing with others, 

(4) To make valued friendships through mutual interests in social, civic, or 

recreational activities, 

(5) To develop qualities of leadership through appropriate participation in 

varied community affairs, 

(6) To practice social usages and manners by means of local contacts and 

relationships, 

(7) To develop personality and character attributes for successful social, civic, 

and home membership, 

(8) To devise ways and means of sharing home and family responsibilities. 

Occupational Adjustment Needs 

School and community adjustment opportunities are needed for aiding 
individuals: 

(1) To acquire from reliable sources up-to-date information about occupa- 

tional trends, possibilities, and requirements, 

(2) To check aptitude and personal quality ratings with actual specifications 

for corresponding positions in the locality, 
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(3) To secure unbiased counsel on tentative learning-earning plans from com- 

petent workers and employers, 

(4) To test the wisdom of occupational choices through supervised experiences 

of self-discovery in the community, 

(5) To obtain adequate preparation for occupational life through cooperative 

or apprenticeship training, 

(6) To locate avenues of employment most conducive to personal growth, 

health, and happiness, 

(7) To secure accurate information concerning supplementary preparation 

required for success and advancement, 

(8) To pursue re-training activities under favorable conditions in case cir- 

cumstances warrant such procedure. 

3. Improved Outlook for Transition Guidance 
Notwithstanding the foregoing shortcomings, the future outlook for 
guidance in transition is more promising than ever before. A large 
majority of these schools and colleges recently reported some definite 
progress either in plans for expanding or steps for improving designated 
phases of their adjustment activities. Nearly all administrators in 
charge expressed conviction that these guidance services will need to 
become integral and functioning parts of the whole school or college 
organization. Several indicated that increased social and economic 
demands had made it advisable for them to re-inventory present activi- 
ties, to reevaluate past achievements, and to re-chart future services. 
A few systems have already made provisions through committees and 
consultants both for studying the needs of community adjustment and 
for extending cooperative guidance services. 

The most complete plans for guidance attempt to provide continu- 
ous and efiBcient services for individuals during their early community- 
adjustment periods as well as during their entire school attendance. 
The other chapters of this Yearbook have presented suggestively help- 
ful treatments of the institutional phases of a comprehensive guidance 
program. The quality of school or college guidance activities neces- 
sarily will condition the success with which students meet their adjust- 
ment problems in life. Drastically modified and newly created adjust- 
ment requirements in life call for a cooperatively organized guidance 
program of integrated school and community services. 

Careful planning and coordination are required if students are (1) 
to know the specific possibilities open to them, (2) to test their interests 
in the various experiences involved, and (3) to discover whether they 
possess the necessary attributes for successful performance. In this 
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process, each student requires vital first-hand information and experi- 
ences leading to self-discovery that are certain to entail school and com- 
munity cooperation. Also, pertinent information about his school 
achievements, community activities, behavior reactions, and test find- 
ings must be collected and used cooperatively. Likewise, he will benefit 
by coimseling activities that involve the cooperative efforts of repre- 
sentatives of the school staff and the community. In fact, all school or 
college guidance services are found to condition the individuaFs effec- 
tiveness in making community adjustments before and after leaving 
school. Nevertheless, successful school-community transition is found 
to depend somewhat more directly upon the adequacy of the individuaPs 
total adjustment preparation, since it is this totality on which place- 
ment and follow-up services must unquestionably rely. 

4. The Necessity for Organized Placement and Following Up 

Sooner or later all students require assistance in locating suitable 
employment and in adjusting to community life. In fact, the guidance 
program of any high school, vocational school, or college would be 
incomplete if its services did not include placement and follow-up 
aid for those attempting to secure employment and vocational ad- 
vancement. Educational institutions have provided full-time and part- 
time employment service with varying degrees of effectiveness for a 
number of years. It has been only during the past decade, however, 
that even one out of ten individuals leaving school or college has been 
aided in avoiding maladjustment by helpful follow-up supervision after 
school-leaving. Such supervision is necessary if the educational in- 
stitution is to help youths avoid unfortunate failures in their work 
and their other community adjustments. 

The advice for students ready to look for work normally is not 
to make the mistake of seeking the job alone, but rather to seek an 
opportunity as well. The emphasis should be upon the applicant's 
study of a prospective employer fully as much as upon the study of 
the applicant's qualifications by the employer. The prospective worker 
should be urged to find out something of the company's policies, in- 
cluding its attitude toward the progress of employees and its interest 
in their general welfare and growth. This approach, rather than undue 
concern about initial wage, is urged because the long-time opportunity 
is far more significant to the future success and happiness of the em- 
ployee than to the general welfare of the employer. 

Just at present our problem is to aid thousands of boys and girls 
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who are unable to find any kind of remunerative employment. As 
previously suggested, it is highly urgent that help be given to each 
individual who is interested in following an educational program to 
prepare him for satisfactory commimity adjustment. Both educational 
institutions and community enterprises must unify their efforts to bring 
about the most advantageous adjustment of each boy or girl. The 
high school or college should provide an integrated educational and 
guidance service based upon full understanding of the conditions and 
needs of both the individual and the community endeavors. This calls 
for the cooperation of the student, the school, the conomunity, and the 
home. It encourages each of these agencies to make its desires known 
and then to undertake those adjustments and readjustments required 
in order to secure the desired results. 

V. SXJMMARY 

The transition from school to employment has received considerable 
attention in many communities, but few communities yet have a pro- 
gram adequate to provide the needed assistance. An even greater lack 
exists for aspects of the life of the individual other than employment. 
The courses and extra-curricular activities of the school tend to monopo- 
lize the time of students. At graduation, the student is separated 
from this variety of cultural and recreational activities. The task of 
becoming connected with the community organizations and activities 
is a difficult one. Many students fail to make desirable connections 
and consequently fail to continue the rich recreational life they had 
when in school. 

The transition from school to community life is a difficult one, also, 
for social-civic affairs. Students participate actively in the civic life 
of the school. They hold office, elect officers, and join with other 
students in influencing the social life of the school. The school life 
claims such a large fraction of the time that many students fail to 
join community groups and participate in community activities. When 
they leave school, the school civic connections are broken, and the 
task of establishing new connections is a difficult one. 

Two important aspects of a program aiding school-community 
transition have been stressed in this chapter. 

First, the school program should be closely related to community 
life. The problems and life of the community should be the chief 
concern of the school. Too frequently, attending school has meant 
withdrawing from the community and giving attention to academic 
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matters that bear little relation to living in the modern period. As a 
new orientation of education is achieved, the problem of transition from 
school to community life will be greatly simplified. 

Second, even then there will be another need of assistance involving 
aid in securing employment and supervision during initial employment. 
Also, there will be need of help in locating opportunities for desirable 
social-civic and recreational activities. The concept of ^ placement ’ 
and ' follow-up,’ long used in connection with the vocational phase of 
life, should be expanded to include the social-civic and recreational 
phases. 
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GinDANCE AND INSTRUCTION 
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I. Introduction 

The organismic conception in psychology and in sociology, involving 
a recognition of the close interrelation of the components, has had an 
important effect on recent educational developments. It has challenged 
the separation of instruction, guidance, and administration, and has 
called attention to the importance of the unitary nature of the educa- 
tional environment. 

Recent programs of curricular development have given attention to 
all aspects of the school environment. The curriculum has been broad- 
ened to comprehend all instruction, all guidance, and that part of ad- 
ministration which directly affects the activities and experiences of 
students. To use the words of Caswell and Campbell, “the school 
curriculum is held to be composed of all the experiences children have 
under the guidance of teachers.” ^ These experiences are affected by 
such items as the marking systems, the system of grouping students, 
the system of awards, and the length of class periods, as well as by the 
class instruction. The development of a total school program with an 
eye to the composite effect on the experiences of pupils is certainly 
sound. 

The term ^ instruction ’ has been substituted for ‘ curriculum * in this 
chapter because of the confusion now associated with the latter term. 
Caswell and Campbell report three concepts.^ They point out that 
‘ curriculum ’ has been used to refer to a group of subjects or fields of 
study arranged in a particular sequence; that it has been used to refer 
to the subject matter, or content, employed in instruction; and that it 
has been used to mean the experience of the learner. Of this last in- 


1 H. L. Caswell and D. S. Campbell. Curriovluin Development. P, 69. 
(American Book Company: New York, 1935) 

2 Ibid., pp, 65-69. 
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terpretation, which is the one most widely accepted by curriculum 
specialists, Caswell and Campbell state: ^ 

The curriculum imder this concept involves all elements of experience 
rather than one only; that is, the content or subject matter that may be 
employed in experience. The task of curriculum maldng is very complex 
under this concept. Pupil interests and activities, aims, method, content, 
in fact ever 3 rthing that influences the experiences of the learner, must be 
considered during the process of curriculum making. 

It will be noted that these writers infer that pupil interests and 
activities, aims, method, content, do not constitute the curriculum. 
They influence the curriculum, i.e., the experience of the learner. The 
first sentence of the quotation indicates that content is employed in 
experience. Consequently, it is inferred by the statement that the 
experience is the curriculum and that content is not part of the curricu- 
lum. However, it has an influence on the experience of the student 
and hence an influence on the curriculum. 

The desirability of considering the curriculum as experience is also 
stressed by Featherstone: “ Most persons assent to the idea that the 
curriculum is the siun total of the experiences which are calculated to 
modify the behavior of pupils toward rather clearly foreseen goals.” ® 
Later in the paragraph is a sentence that leaves some uncertainty as to 
whether he considers curriculum the experience or the activity that 
affects the experience: “ We need not say that pupils should never be 
given failing marks or admonished because of their shortcomings, but 
we must do these things, if they are necessary, fully aware of their sig- 
nificance as part of the curriculum.” The giving of a failing mark is an 
activity of the teacher that admittedly affects the experience of the 
student. If the experience is considered to be the curriculum, the giving 
of the mark is not part of the curriculum, but rather an activity help- 
ing to shape the student’s experience or curriculum. 

A strict interpretation of the curriculum as experience would re- 
quire that we not use the term ‘ curriculum ’ to refer to the school pro- 
gram or the school environment. There can be no school curriculum 
imder an ' experience ’ interpretation. Students cooperating in the same 
activity may have widely different experiences. Having different ex- 
periences, the members of the group can be said to have different 
curriculums. 

1 Ibid., p. 66. 

2 W. B Fcatherstone. A Challenge to Secondary Education. P. 63. (D. Ap- 
pleton-Century Company: New York, 1935) 
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When the curriculum is interpreted as experience, it is clear that all 
elements in the environment affect the curriculum. The activities car- 
ried on by the student will affect his experience. The determination 
of the nature of these activities and the arrangement of books and other 
materials constitute the instructional program. The guidance service 
will also influence the experiences or curriculum of students. The ad- 
ministration of the school will implement the instruction and guidance 
and will affect their experiences by impinging directly upon their lives 
at many points. 

The writer heartily endorses the focus of attention on the actual 
experiences of students as the important item in their development. 
Some confusion has resulted, however, from the shift of the connotation 
of the term ‘ curriculum ’ to cover student experiences rather than the 
activities, courses, and combinations of courses previously referred to 
by the expression. 

The foregoing chapters have shown in many ways the necessity of 
having a guidance service in general harmony with the administrative 
and instructional policies of the institution. The guidance phase of' an 
educational institution can be appraised with reference to certain 
theoretical principles. However, a program in harmony with such 
theoretical considerations might very easily be less effective than one 
less sound on a theoretical basis, but better adapted in a particular 
school to the other aspects of the school program. 

It should not be concluded, however, that administration and in- 
struction are static elements in the life of the school and that the guid- 
ance aspect must be adapted to them, without any reciprocal adjust- 
ment. All features of a school are subject to change. Modification 
can be made as new possibilities are seen by the staff and as associated 
factors are adjusted. It is not necessary to move on all fronts at once. 
Advances in one sector will often lead to readjustments in other sec- 
tors. New appreciations of the need for guidance service may grow 
out of study and experimentation with improved instructional proce- 
dures. Also, the need for modification in the instructional program may 
be revealed by the guidance service as it uncovers student needs. 

II. Guidance with Refebbnce to Coueses 
Having Pbeplannbd Content 

It has been a common practice to determine the content of courses 
in advance and to expect aU students enrolled in a course to master this 
planned content. The policy is still followed in many, probably in most. 
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elementary and secondary schools and colleges. While there may be 
some adjustment to the needs and interests of the particular group 
being taught, these shifts from the original plans do not constitute a 
major departure from the outline. Credit in English I or in fifth-grade 
arithmetic is supposed to represent satisfactory mastery of a defined 
body of material. It is expected that the major adjustments to indi- 
vidual needs will be made through the choice of proper subjects. In 
harmony with this conception, some of the larger schools have intro- 
duced numerous courses. 

The role of guidance in such a situation is clear. It involves helping 
students to define appropriate goals, to become familiar with the nature 
and purposes of the different courses, and to plan a pattern of courses 
in harmony with their plans and needs. The planning of personal goals 
requires that students have a reasonably accurate conception of the 
opportunities and needs in society for the different types of activities, 
of their own potentialities for development and their capacity at the 
time, and of the factors that should be recognized in the planning of 
their life and education. As modifications are made in vocational, 
social, or recreational goals, corresponding revision is made in study 
plans. While freedom of the student to modify his plans is usually 
stressed, there is expectation of considerable stability in plans, espe- 
cially in the upper grades. The long period of training for the profes- 
sions, in fact, for a high level of performance in all fields, constitutes 
a need for staying with an objective and with a program of training 
for an extended period. 

Under this type of instructional program, there is a considerable 
amount of separation of class instruction and guidance service. Stu- 
dents come to the courses with their major goals already defined — 
subject, of course, to revision. They have planned a pattern of train- 
ing involving certain coxirses, and the teacher is responsible for giving 
the instruction. 

It should not be concluded, however, that the teacher does not have 
significant contributions to make to the guidance of the individual. He 
can further interpret the significance of study in the field represented 
by the course. He can interpret to the student the quality of his per- 
formance and its significance for his present plans. He can diagnose 
the student’s progress in the field represented by his specialty and help 
him overcome deficiencies. He can advise counselor and student as to 
further study that should develop the desired level of competence. 
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He can recognize personality difficulties and handle the student in a 
manner favorable for desirable personality development. 

References to courses with preplanned content ordinarily stress the 
completeness of the predetermination of content, the rigidity of the or- 
ganization of materials, the failure to make adaptations to the needs of 
students, and exclusive emphasis on subject-matter mastery. That 
such courses have existed and still exist must be admitted. The present 
writer would join with those who criticize such practices. However, it 
must be recognized that in many of these courses with content defined 
in advance there are made numerous adjustments to the interests and 
needs of students after the instructor has had opportunity to get ac- 
quainted with his student group. 

All courses have some definition of scope. At least, they indicate 
the general area in which the activities will be located. The objectives 
of the course should be clearly seen by the teacher and students. Even 
when there is a core-course arrangement of instruction, there is pro- 
vision for elective subjects and the selections should be made by stu- 
dents with knowledge of the objectives and general scope of the courses. 
The definition of the broader life purposes constitutes one of the im- 
portant responsibilities of the guidance service.^ The definition of more 
detailed and more immediate problems and purposes within the dif- 
ferent courses constitutes a second contribution of the guidance service. 
It is this second type of service that teachers in the different courses 
ought to give, but too frequently do not give. 

III. Guidance in Relation to Cour&es Developed from 
Student Needs 

The inadequacy of instruction based on the mastery of preplanned 
subject matter is becoming generally recognized. Teachers now have 
greater freedom to develop a program of instruction more closely re- 
lated to the interests, problems, and needs of students. City and state 
courses of study are being increasingly used for the suggestions they 
carry to teachers rather than as outlines of instruction that they must 
follow. 

Under this plan of organization, students attack some problem of 
real concern to them and draw from the subject matter in the various 
fields in whatever ways may best serve the needs of that problem. The 
general plan of operation can best be illustrated by referring to a report 
of the program of the Central State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant, 

^ See Chapter I, Guidance and Purposive Living.*’ 
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Michigan.^ The reader will note the way in which the definition of 
needs and planning is made basic to the instructional program and to 
the role of the student in defining his own needs: 

In attempting to set up a program of individualized instruction it was 
assumed that there are differences in the needs of students and that ad- 
justment should be made to these differences. The assumption was made 
also that students should be given opportunity to develop skill in self- 
direction, including the ability to evaluate their own needs and to set up 
valid goals for their own efforts and activities. Further reference has 
been made to clarity and self-validation of goals as essential to an in- 
creased eflSciency of leammg. 

Since it was believed that there should be an adjustment of instruc- 
tion to individual differences, that there should be increased opportunity 
for self-direction, and that clarity and self-validated goals would add to 
the efficiency of learnmg, it may be concluded that no faculty can prepare 
a list of desirable educational outcomes for any particular student. The 
student must discover his own needs and plan for himself in terms of de- 
sired outcomes. 

Time is set aside for the student, with the help of the faculty and of 
other students, to plan his college experiences in terms of his abihties, his 
achievements, and his personal goals; and upon the basis of an under- 
standmg of the abilities, knowledges, understandings, and appreciations 
of value which are essential to effective participation m the four major 
areas of relationship.^ 

The four major areas of relationship here referred to are as follows: 

(1) the area of social relationships, which includes the life of the indi- 
vidual as a citizen in the community, in the state and nation, and in world 
relationships; (2) the area of family relationships, which includes life in 
the home of parents or guardian, life in the new home which the student 
will help build as husband or wife, and the many adjustments necessary 
as the student is weaned away from the childhood relationships of home 
and prepared for the new home of the future; (3) the area of personal 
relationships which includes those varied phases of his life which do not 
directly involve relationships to other people in the community or home 
but which are particularly related to his life as an individual; and (4) the 
area of vocational relationships which involves adjustments to profes- 
sional life, business life, or other forms of employment.^ 

1 K. L. Heaton and G. Robert Koopman. A College Curriculum Based on 
Functional Needs of Students, (The University of Chicago Press: Chicago, 1937. 
157 pp.) 

2 Ibid,, pp. 39-40. 

5 Ibid,, p. 24. 
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These needs are defined cooperatively by students and faculty and 
provide the basis for the instructional activities. In the core course 
all students deal with problems common to the group. The core courses 
for the freshman year were given the titles “ Social Process,” ^‘Fresh- 
man Orientation,” and “ Physical Education.” These core courses are 
supported by ‘ service ' courses to develop proficiency in the tools of 
reading, written expression, oral expression, and functional mathe- 
matics. In addition, there is opportunity for one elective each term. 

It will be noted that a heavy guidance responsibility is carried by the 
core courses in this Central State Teachers College experiment. The 
study of needs and the planning of learning experiences with reference 
to those needs become integral parts of the instructional process. The 
instruction in the core courses that follows the definition of needs is 
carried forward under the direction of the same person who directed 
the activities that led to the definition of the needs. It will be noted, 
though, that not all the instruction is given by the teacher of the core 
course; some of it is offered in the ‘ service ' and the ‘ elective * courses. 

In some school systems, the staff cooperates in defining the major 
social functions and the central integrating theme for the different 
maturity levels. The program of Santa Barbara County recognizes 
the following nine basic functions of human living: ^ 

1. Developing and Conserving Human Resources 

2. Developing, Conserving, and Intelligently Utilizing Non-Human Re- 
sources 

3. Producing, Distributing, and Consuming Goods and Services 

4. Communicating 

6. Transporting 

6. Recreating and Playing 

7. Expressing and Satisfying Spiritual and Esthetic Neeck 

8. Organizing and Governing 

9. Providing for Education 

These functions, which indicate the general scope of the developing 
program, have been defined in some detail by the staff of the county 
schools, with members of the faculty of the School of Education, Stan- 
ford University, serving as consultants. It is not intended that the stu- 
dent activity will always relate to only one of these functions; a par- 
ticular project may deal with several functions. 


^ Curricvlum Materials. Department of Education Bulletin, No. 13. P. 16. 
(County of Santa Barbara: Santa Barbara, California, September 1, 1937) 
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In addition to the definition of basic functions, applicable in all 
grades and in all subjects, integrating themes have been designated for 
the different maturity levels: ^ 

Integrating Theme for Kindergarten, Grades One, Two, and Three : 
Living more effectively in the child’s immediate and expanding environ- 
ment (home, school, neighborhood, and community) through participat- 
ing in activities involved in carrying out the basic functions of human 
living. 

Integrating Theme for Grades Four and Five: Living more effectively 
in a changing world and understanding it through investigating man’s 
relationship to his physical environment, comparing and contrasting our 
increasing control of the environment with the simpler adjustment tech- 
niques utilized by people of simpler cultures. 

Integrating Theme for Grades Six, Seven, and Eight: Gaining in- 
creasiag effectiveness in carrying out the basic functions of human living 
through developing the ability and desire to react to the total environ- 
ment according to a pattern which is based upon (1) an adequate under- 
standing and appreciation of scientific principles and methods involved; 

(2) an understandmg of the resulting increased possibilities of control; 
and (3) understanding of resulting rapidity of change. 

The analysis of the integrating theme for Grades VI, VII, and VIII, 
developed by the local staff, will give some indication of the application 
of the theme in developing the program of instruction: ^ 

A child of the upper grade level in the elementary school is character- 
ized by a constantly growing and driving curiosity, an interest in things 
scientific, a deeper insight into living, and a more critical evaluation of 
his achievements and of those of his associates. He acquires a deeper 
understanding of the fact that his environment contains unlimited possi- 
bilities, some utilized, some unobserved, and others poorly developed. By 
participation and observation he may come to understand the nature of 
technology, and hence, may grasp a comprehension of the principles 
upon which it is based. This knowledge may, in turn, indicate the ways 
in which we may all enjoy the products of science by utilizing them more 
wisely. 

In order to develop a functional or working command of the prin- 
ciples basic to our type of civilization, the child in these grades must be 
provided with a task or a responsibility the execution of which is de- 
pendent upon a grasp of scientidc principles. By scientific principles we 
do not necessarily mean only those things purely scientific in nature, but 

1 Ibid,, p. 16. 

2 Ibid,, p. 28. 
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rather do we mean those principles of living and achieving which are 
based on true research, careful analysis, and judicious application. 

If opportunity is provided for the child to take part in and observe 
some of the great activities of present-day living, such as the building of 
a bridge, there ensues a partial satisfying of curiosity, an even greater 
understanding of the forces which move man to discover and create, and 
the developing of a sound basis for judging human accomplishments. The 
child also gains an insight into the changes in our actual manner of living 
wrought by the use of such scientific techniques and the ever-increasing 
interdependence among nations which ensues. In choosing an activity 
such as the one concerned with bridge-building, we must endeavor to 
allow the child to concentrate his observation and participation on some 
project affecting his own way of living. By observing work bemg done, 
by attempting to solve for himself some of the aspects of the activity, 
the child becomes aware of the tremendous achievements of science and 
of the principles of a scientific method. He begins to grasp the principle 
that science is based on careful study, investigation of many sources, and 
a final evaluation of possible choices. 

One rich phase of human activity can provide the child with a grasp 
of the increasing control of environment made possible by science. In 
one activity he can see the use of science in planning work, in obtaining, 
transporting, and consuming materials, in conserving resources, in safe- 
guarding human life, and in orgamzing and controUing men in groups. 
Out of aU this, the child will eventually acquire a realization of the type 
of civilization of which he is a part, the reasons for its origin and develop- 
ment, and the possibilities of its future, 

A committee of teachers, with the close cooperation of the total 
staff, has indicated problems that relate to the integrating themes 
and to one or more of the basic functions of human living. It is in- 
tended that these problems be suggestive and in no sense prescribed. 
Teachers are expected to work with pupils in aiding them in defining 
their problems and interests in the area represented by the integrative 
theme and in setting up activities that would contribute to the solution 
of the problems raised. Following are several activities that relate to 
Developing and Conserving Human Resources/' one of the basic 
f mictions: ^ 

1. Visit industrial plants to observe safety devices. 

2. List health precautions desirable on trips and outings. 

3. Experiment with formation of molds; show bacteria growth and 
rate of growth under different temperatures, 


1 Ihid,, pp, 33-35, 
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4. Discuss whether or not there are any safety hazards in or near 
the school; if so, write a letter to the Board of Education describing them. 

5. Investigate to determine how scientific method aids the school to 
control disease m the building. 

6. Make a survey of the home to discover the prevalence of use of 
patent medicines ; then read what doctors say about them. 

7. Investigate local methods of purifying the water supply. 

8. Experiment with animals to show effects of improper food upon 
health and growth. 

In this program in the upper elementary or junior-high-school 
grades, guidance and instruction are both handled by the same person 
and are closely related to each other. The teacher should have the 
assistance of a supervisor and a guidance specialist in planning the total 
program and in meeting the more difl&cult problems. In cases of more 
extreme disturbance, the special guidance worker may work directly 
with the pupil. The teacher should maintain a close relation to the 
diagnosis and treatment by the special guidance worker, so that he can 
deal wisely with the pupil in his class relations. 

The building of programs of instruction around needs of students 
constitutes an important forward step. In helping students intelli- 
gently to attack their problems, instruction becomes concerned with the 
present life of the learner. Such a program requires greater emphasis 
than is ordinarily given to the discovery and defiinition of the interests, 
abilities, problems, and needs of the student. The activities of the 
classroom are determined in the light of these student characteristics. 
It should be remembered that the needs of students of a given maturity 
caimot be determined once for all and then assumed to be applicable to 
other student groups. The needs must be defined for each group. Stu- 
dent purposes take on more importance as they become definitely opera- 
tive in the life of the individual. Consequently, when the basis of 
instruction is shifted from the subject-matter orientation to student 
needs, there is a more pressing need for the guidance service. 

The problem of staff organization is a difficult one when instruction 
is based on actual situations and real problems, especially in the high 
school and the college where the training of teachers has involved heavy 
concentration in a limited subject area. As will be noted in greater 
detail later in this chapter, many of the most important problems cut 
across several fields and involve the use of materials ordinarily found 
in a number of subjects. Few teachers are broadly enough trained to 
deal adequately with these questions. They would gradually build 
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adequacy as they worked with students in attacking their problems, 
but their shortcomings present a real diflBculty in introducing the 
program. 

Several procedures can be suggested. They have been used in 
schools to good advantage. One involves the assignment of a teacher 
full time to a group of students. This teacher works with them in all 
the activities common to the group. He is assisted by specialists in 
those aspects where his own training and experience are least adequate. 
These ‘ cooperators ’ help to give breadth to the program and insure 
a comprehensive treatment of the different problems. The continuing 
or ‘ home ’ teacher serves as adviser as well as instructor. This method 
of organization insures a unity and a continuity in the experiences of 
students. This teacher-counselor ordinarily stays with a group of 
students during a period of years. In some schools this core course 
occupies half the time of the students; the remainder is devoted to 
courses elected because of special interests. 

A second approach involves cooperative planning of the activities 
for a semester or a year by the teachers in the different fields, but 
retains separate instruction by the different teachers. The teachers of 
English, science, social studies, and art can achieve a considerable 
amount of coordination by planning cooperatively rather than by each 
planning the activities of his course without regard to what students 
are doing in the other courses. This approach has the objection of re- 
quiring the division of the treatment of a problem according to subject 
lines. It does not permit the amount of fusion possible in the first 
approach. However, in schools where it does not at the time seem 
desirable or possible to discard the division of subject matter, this 
method is a promising first step. 

A third arrangement opens up possibility for collaboration of several 
teachers in planning the instruction and for some cooperation in teach- 
ing. A teacher with training in English and social studies might be 
teamed with a teacher trained in mathematics and science. These two 
teachers could be responsible for two periods of instruction for each of 
two groups of students. When teacher A has the first group, teacher B 
would have the second group. Whenever it seemed desirable, the two 
groups could be combined and the two teachers could cooperate in the 
supervision of the activities of the total group. Such a program would, 
of course, require a room large enough to accommodate a group of from 
sixty to eighty students. 

This same idea could be developed further for three groups of 
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students ; for example, by the participation of three teachers who had 
had special training in English, social studies, and science. The program 
would fill the time of teachers and students for a three-period interval. 
The three groups could be assembled as one group during any of the three 
periods. Also, any proj ect could be undertaken that would require three 
consecutive hours without interfering with the orderly running of the 
school. 

IV. Adaptation to Sttjdent Needs Made Bettek in Broad, 

THAN IN NaEEOW, CoXJBSES 

Some adjustment can be made by the teacher to the needs of stu- 
dents in the most narrow courses. The experiences and interests of 
students can be noted and problems of students that relate to the con- 
tent of the course can be attacked. The topics planned for the course 
can be changed and their order of treatment modified in light of the 
needs of the student group. The chief limitation of the narrow course 
lies in its failure to comprehend most of the real problems of students. 
Most life problems have many aspects. When each aspect is treated in 
a separate course, the teacher and the student are limited in the ade- 
quacy of their treatment of the problems. Several problems will be 
described briefly to illustrate. 

The problems of the consumer draw upon the subject matter of a 
variety of fields. Chemistry and physics are used in the testing of the 
claims of advertisements and of salesmen. Mathematics is used in 
connection with the quantitative phase of the analytical process used 
in the attack upon the problem. Any adequate protection of the con- 
sumer involves cooperative social action, either through legislation or 
consumer cooperatives. Economics, sociology, political science, and 
history will all be drawn upon in an adequate treatment of nearly any 
major problem. Teachers of home economics and of art make reason- 
able claims for the pertinence of the materials with which they deal. 
A comprehensive treatment of the problems of buying or of the use of 
income thus forces one to utilize the content of many subjects. When 
the subject area is extended, teachers are able to deal broadly with 
problems of life rather than being restricted to the teaching of narrower 
units of subject matter that, it is assumed, students will later combine 
with other units secured in other courses to solve their problems. 

A second illustration may make the matter clearer. Soil erosion 
is claiming the attention of the American people in a dramatic way, 
and students in secondary schools and colleges, especially those living 
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in the areas directly affected, might appropriately give attention to it. 
In the dust bowl, the movement of the top soil in clouds of dust, 
the winter and spring floods of the Mississippi and its tributaries, and 
the dire prediction of army engineers that continuation of the present 
process will soon produce a non-productive, barren region in the 
Mississippi Valley have combined to point to the need of constructive 
social action to conserve the resources of the Mississippi Valley. What 
is the nature of this problem and what action is promising? To answer 
such questions requires the student to use many subjects; biology, 
chemistry, economics, political science, sociology, history, all must be 
used if the grasp of the problem is to be adequate to give a dependable 
guide to social action. What are the effects of plant growth on the 
soil? What connection is there between the floods and the clearing of 
the forests ? Is soil being cultivated that should be covered with grazing 
grass? Can this problem be met by the local city, county, or state, 
or must it be attacked by the federal government? What shift may 
this require in our conception of the appropriate functions of the states 
and the federal government? What are the social and cultural effects 
of the life of adults and children in the deteriorating regions? What 
are the costs involved in an adequate program? How shall this cost 
be met if it is justified? 

The advantages of the broader subject areas are being recognized 
in many educational institutions. History, civics, geography have 
been replaced by social studies; similarly, chemistry, botany, zoology 
and physics have been combined into general science. In many schools 
various specialized shops have been combined into a general shop. In 
some schools, the major subject areas have been combined to make a 
still broader teaching field. The social studies and English have been 
combined, as have science and mathematics. Reference earlier in this 
chapter to the core course indicated a still further move in broadening 
the scope of the area of instruction. All subject fields are drawn upon 
in these core courses to help students study their problems. 

The guidance problem is somewhat different for the narrow than 
for the broad courses. All students take the core course. The activities 
of this course provide the basis for the definition of the problems and 
goals to be considered in the core course itself, and for the selection of 
the elective courses that supplement the core course in the program of 
an individual student. The guidance problem is as important for the 
core-course arrangement as for the more narrow courses. The guidance 
service is chiefly outside of the narrow course and of the different courses 
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administered by some person other than the teachers. In the core 
course, the guidance activities constitute an integral part of the work, 
and they lead informally to the training activities in the course. The 
core-course teacher-counselor assists students in their selection of elec- 
tive subjects. 

When the core course is not used, but the narrow courses are com- 
bined into larger areas, there still remains the problem of student selec- 
tion of the areas of training that relate to his problems and goals. The 
guidance service will aid him in making these choices. In addition to 
the adaptation to needs thus made possible, there may be much adjust- 
ment to students’ problems in shaping the activities of the courses. 

In some situations all the large area courses are taken by students 
in each of the years they are in school. Under such conditions, the 
guidance problem is essentially the same as it is under the core-coursc 
arrangement. The chief difference between this plan and the core 
course is the breaking of the core experiences into three, four, or five 
major groupings for the purpose of instruction. The guidance service 
is weakened by the division, as there is no one person to play the r 61 e 
of the core teacher-counselor and the instructional activities cannot flow 
so directly between the guidance activities defining the goals and needs 
of students and the various instructional units. 

V. Student Needs and Insteuction 

Some of the most important needs of students arc not closely related 
to subject matter, as generally considered. One student may be shy, 
retiring, and unsuccessful in his social relationships ; he may not have 
learned how to make friends or he may have certain characteristics that 
other children do not like. Another student may be unhappy, depressed, 
and emotionally unstable. A third may be aggressive and active and 
likely to experience diflSculty when his energy is so directed that he does 
not win social approval. Failure will be the lot of some students and 
assistance to them in analyzing their experiences, in reconstructing their 
program, and in achieving success becomes of paramount importance. 
These and other personal needs should be identified and satisfied. They 
may be of equal or greater importance than the more intellectual prob- 
lems dealt with in the preceding section. The teacher’s treatment of 
students should be as much in terms of the effects on the development 
of their personalities as on the knowledge they acquire. The identifica- 
tion, analysis, and adjustment to these personal needs constitute an 
important phase of the guidance service. 
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VI. Required Courses and Guidance 
Educational institutions have generally required certain courses of 
all students at each educational level. These requirements were made 
on the assumption that there was a certain stock of knowledge and a 
certain set of skills that all educated people should possess. Not in- 
frequently, the content of these courses was definitely set in advance 
and not determined by the interests and problems of students. This 
administrative procedure in securing a recognition of important fields 
of study has considerable justification if there does not exist a well- 
developed program of guidance. We think that this procedure is a 
crude form of control of the learning activities that should be eliminated 
as more adequate methods can be introduced. 

The guidance service adequately developed should provide a more 
satisfactory basis for a student to plan his educational program than 
that represented by administrative prescription. Uniform prescription 
of certain studies at a particular time does not allow suflScient adjust- 
ment to individual differences. Also, the taking of subjects under com- 
pulsion often loads to a negative attitude on the part of students. A 
student’s planning of his program of study, with the help of an able 
counselor, is more satisfactory. It insures recognition of his major 
needs. In addition, the placing of responsibility for planning the edu- 
cational program directly upon the student causes him to consider his 
educational objectives and the activities of the institution that will 
aid him in achieving his goals. As guidance programs are more fully 
developed, it is probable that less use will be made of administrative 
prescription in securing recognition of important personal and social 
problems in the educational programs of students. 

VII. Guidance and the Improvement or Instruction 
The critical observer of the program of many educational institu- 
tions will be impressed with the degree of separation obtaining between 
the program of instruction and the program of guidance. The guidance 
staff carry on activities designed to discover the characteristics and 
needs of the student and to assist him in the planning of his life and his 
program of education. The course offerings of the institution are fre- 
quently not analyzed to discover whether or not the existing courses 
serve the needs of students, whether or not other courses might be ap- 
propriately added to the program, whether or not existing courses might 
be modified to make them more effective. The discovery of student 
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needs may not be entirely without value in itself, but the value is cer- 
tainly limited if the training activities are not related to the discovered 
needs. 

Teachers, guidance specialists, and administrators should collaborate 
in the planning of a total educational program that represents the best 
cooperatively developed conception the staff can formulate. Through 
this cooperative study the understandings of all participants should be 
extended. The interests, goals, and needs of students being served con- 
stitute the most promising points of departure in any such program of 
cooperative study. The guidance staff should be of special help in inter- 
preting the characteristics and needs of students. 

An educational program that has operated a long time on the basis 
of teaching organized bodies of subject matter cannot suddenly be 
shifted to a basically different orientation. Teachers have to learn to 
approach their problems differently. Some of the concepts interpreted 
as reflecting a high level of efficiency must be reconsidered. In the col- 
lege and university, especially, the pressure for a type of high scholar- 
ship functions as a block to transition to a more functional teaching. 
As teachers come to see their work in terms of the activity and program 
of students, with a recognition of the use that students make of subject 
matter in their attempts to grapple with their problems, gradual shift 
in practice can be expected. Until there is a development of improved 
insight, teachers can be expected to resist attempts of guidance workers 
and administrators to modify classroom practices. 

The description of the activities in core courses has shown how the 
instructional activities can grow naturally out of goals, interests, and 
needs of students. It is this general approach that is needed oven when 
the individual instructor is handling a course in his flold of specializa- 
tion. It will not be possible for him to carry the process to the same 
limits, but much can be done. Also, the teacher should be concerned 
with all aspects of the student’s development and not limit his atten- 
tion to knowledge. In most faculties one will find individuals who 
see the possibilities and who are striving to adapt their instruction. 
Through encouragement of these pioneers on the faculty, through par- 
ticipation in general discussion and study by faculty groups, and 
through the operation of an effective program of work with students, 
the guidance staff can be of real assistance in the development of a more 
effective program. The possibilities for achieving a unified program 
are greatly enhanced if the administrative head of the institution has a 
grasp of the total problem. 
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CHAPTER X 


THE STAFF NEEDED FOR THE DEVELOPMENT OF 
AN EFFECTIVE GUIDANCE SERVICE 


Francis C. Rosecrance 
Associate Professor of Education 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, Illinois 


I. Introduction 

The foregoing chapters have indicated the objectives sought and 
some of the services to be provided in an effective guidance program in 
an educational institution. The present chapter considers the staff 
needed to achieve these objectives and render these services. 

The developmental approach to the guidance of an individual implies 
a service beginning even before he enters his first school, continuing 
during his stay in educational institutions, and following him after he 
leaves. This requires a staff prepared to give guidance services at all 
educational levels — elementary, secondary, and college — and in aU 
types of institutions — academic, vocational, continuation, technical, 
trade, commercial. In most institutions three sets of workers are likely 
to be involved: (1) teachers, functioning in the classroom and home 
room and as extra-curricular sponsors, and all others who have frequent 
contact with youth; (2) leaders in guidance who stimulate, coordinate, 
and supplement the work of the first group, variously called principals, 
supervisors, school counselors, class advisers, deans, directors of guid- 
ance; and (3) specialists in certain areas of guidance, as in medicine, 
psychiatry, psychology, social work, vocational choice and placement. 
The prcBcnco and the number of such specialists differs with the level 
and typo of educational institution. A fourth group of guidance work- 
ers will be found outside the institution in the community. This group 
is made up of health agencies, such as hospitals and clinics, social agen- 
cies, scholarship assooiations, service clubs, parent-teacher groups, em- 
ployment agencies, recreation departments, fraternal orders, legal 
agencies, agricultural societies, and character-building agencies, as well 
as many persons not coimeoted with the schools who are glad to help 
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when called upon. Each of these groups of workers has definite contri- 
butions to make to the accomplishment of the guidance task. 

II. The Gtjidancb R6ie of the Teacher 
1. Guidance Essential to the Work of the Effective Teacher 
Whether a teacher finds himself in a traditional or in a newer type 
school, guidance is necessary to his own success as well as to that of 
the child. The ability of an instructor to teach any student the best 
predetermined course of study with even a moderate degree of success 
depends upon that student’s condition of health and the effectiveness 
of his adjustment, mental and emotional, to the school, to the teacher, 
to his classmates, and to other factors in his environment. The finest 
teaching will not ' take ’ if these adjustments have not been successfully 
made, and herein lies one of the major functions of guidance. In the 
new-type school, as suggested in Chapter I, the pupil’s learning experi- 
ence grows out of his needs, desires, and purposes, all of which guidance 
seeks to help him to discover. Guidance, then, is essential to the work 
of the effective teacher, and the teacher is essential to the successful 
discharge of the guidance function. The r61c of the teacher, however, 
will vary with the type of educational institution and the educational 
philosophy implicit in its practice. 

2. Variation in the R61e of the Teacher 
The r61e of the teacher in the one-room rural school is obviously 
different from that of the teacher in the highly depaiimentalized city 
school. In the rural school the teacher often knows not only every child 
in school, but something also about his family, his brothers and sisters, 
and the probable length of his schooling. In the modern large city high 
school many teachers know little more about most of their pupils than 
their names. The rural teacher is more nearly able to see the '' whole 
child ’ as he recognizes, for example, that his weakness in geography 
is counterbalanced by his strength in arithmetic. Since the departmen- 
tal teacher usually teaches only one subject, he sees but a ‘ fraction ' of 
the child. 

In the one-room school, if he stays long enough, the teacher will be 
able to appreciate better the developmental approach to child study as 
he watches the progress of the child from year to year. Rarely docs an 
elementary-school teacher in a large school have the opportunity of 
studying the development of students for more than one year or two 
years. 
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On the other hand, the rural teacher, frequently inexperienced and 
less adequately trained than the city teacher, has fewer agencies to help 
him guide children. It is rare good fortune if there is a nurse, a psy- 
chologist, or a vocational counselor on the county staff. At most only 
a few .community resources, such as the Grange, the Agricultural So- 
ciety, and Four-H clubs, are available. In the large city school help 
may come from a guidance department, dean or counselor within the 
school, physicians, nurses, psychologists, and social workers in the 
central office, as well as from many community resources. 

In the typical high school, with an enrollment of less than two hun- 
dred pupils, the part played by the teacher will be affected by the fact 
that it is seldom possible to employ a counselor or a specialist of any sort. 
In such instances the teacher must depend almost entirely on the prin- 
cipal for leadership and help in the guidance of children. He, in turn, 
will do well to enlist the aid, voluntary if financial resources are not 
available, of any competent specialists who may be found in local or 
neighboring communities. 

It is conceivable that fhere may be some schools in which no teacher 
is qualified to assume any guidance function. In the interests of the 
children it may be necessary in this event to find a way to employ a 
teacher-counsclor to begin the work of re-educating the teachers and 
counseling the children. 

The rf)le of the teacher is also influenced by the type of institution 
in which he is employed. The guidance r&le of the teacher in a technical 
high school may bo somewhat different from that of an instructor in an 
academic school, just as that of a professor in a medical school may be 
different from that of one in a liberal arts college. 

Another general type of difference in the guidance rSle of teachers 
hinges on the educational philosophy upon which the school is founded. 

If the board of education and the school staff conceive of education 
as a set of formal tasks, the teacher’s r61e will be somewhat different 
from that in a school in which education is conceived of as a process 
wherein the pupil is a more active agent. Under the former view the 
teacher’s main task is to impart knowledge and skill, and guidance is 
relatively extraneous to the teaching process. 

If the second view is adopted, each pupil is regarded as an investi- 
gator, with certain curiosities to appease, certain problems to solve, 
certain satisfactions to be gained. F^om this point of view each person 
is a ‘ going concern,’ not one who must be prodded to learn, but a ‘ self- 
starter.’ He turns to various agencies in the community — school, li- 
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brary, clubs, church, employment — to help him in the pursuit of his 
investigations. The function of teachers is to answer his questions or to 
suggest sources to which he may refer for a more satisfactory solution 
to his problems. Subtly teachers guide his investigation and suggest 
more worthwhile avenues for his exploration. They seek to assist him to 
become progressively more able to guide himself* This view appears 
to be more compatible with the interpretation given by many educators 
to recent findings in biology and psychology. In such a school situa- 
tion, guidance is an integral part of the teaching-learning process. 
Whether the teacher finds himself in a traditional or in a more liberal 
institution will, then, influence his role in the guidance process. 

3. Importance of the Teacher 

The strategic importance of persons who have frequent and close 
contacts with human beings for guidance purposes is becoming increas- 
ingly recognized. If it is true that experience is the greatest vehicle for 
learning, then those who have the power to control our experiences have 
great control over the type of person that we may become. Teachers, 
parents, and our close associates stand in this position of influence. 
Specialists in guidance acknowledge the limitations imposed upon their 
work when the cooperation of the teacher and parent cannot be ob- 
tained. Thus Williams wrote: 

The psychiatrist, the psychologist, the psychiatric social worker are 
mere drops in the bucket and always will be nothing but mere drops in 
the bucket. They can assist, but the real solution will come when parents 
are trained.^ 

Even such strong advocates of the clinical method and the centralized 
counseling bureau as Williamson and Darley agree that 

In the last analysis, instructors have the greatest contact with stu- 
dents. Until this contact is leavened with positive attention to the indi- 
viduality of each student in the group, personnel work will lack complc<,e 
effectiveness, and instruction will miss an opportunity for more offociive 
education.^ 

Classroom teachers must assume much responsibility for guidance, 
since it is to them that young people often carry their problems. In 

1 Frankwood E. Williams. Every child — how he keeps his mental health.'* 
AnnaU of the American Academy , 121 : September, 1925, 180. 

2 E. G. Williamson and J. G, Darley. Student Personnel Work, P. 74. (Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Company: New York, 1937) 
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1936 an inquiry was made of 2,698 secondary-school students, mem- 
bers of thirteen junior and senior high schools located in various parts 
of the country. A large number of these boys and girls reported that 
their classroom teachers helped them most with their problems. 

4. The Teacher’s Role as a Student of Students 

Of the several ways by which teachers in all types of institutions 
may play a significant r61e in the realization of the objectives of guid- 
ance we may mention, first, their studying of their own pupils. They 
have an obvious opportunity to observe and study them through class- 
room, homo room, playground, extra-curricular, and social contacts. 
The significance of this contribution lies in the fact that the teacher 
has the opportunity to observe the individual in a more or less natural 
situation over a considerable length of time. When a child is withdrawn 
from his environment and taken to a clinic for study, the clinician does 
not, in fact, see the same child as does the teacher who sees him in a 
more usual situation. There is also the danger that, even if a trained 
observer sees him in his own environment, he may not really under- 
stand the child if he observes him only four or five times instead of 
over a longer period. 

This study of individual differences by the classroom teacher that 
wo are advocating should reveal the “ real problems, perplexities, de- 
sires, and needs ” of his pupils that are fundamental to any sound in- 
structional program. The teacher needs to find out the condition of 
the child’s health, to understand the child’s emotional reactions and 
learn why he acts as he docs, to make sure that he is happily adjusted 
to himself, to understand the child’s social development, his place in his 
group. Ho needs to find and develop new interests of the child, to watch 
for signs of aptitude and to note abilities, each of which is important 
for educational, recreational, and vocational planning. Further, he 
needs to bo able to detect signs of maladjustment and to know when to 
refer them to the attention of more competent guidance specialists. Of 
course, these activities must eventuate in helping the young person to 
gain more insight into his own interests, needs, and problems, and to 
become progressively more able to deal effectively with them. 

Those tasks are responsibilities of all teachers in their dealings with 
all children, but in a traditional secondary school they are more likely 
to be discharged, if at all, by teachers for their home-room groups. Ee- 

Clifford E. Eriokson. The Homeroom in Secondary Education. (Doctoral 
Dissortation, Northwestern University, Evanston, Illinois, 1937) 
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cent studies have shown that by far the most common way of drawing 
all teachers into guidance work was as group advisers in the home 
room, roll-call room, or session room. The importance of home-room 
teachers for guidance, then, cannot be ignored. Functioning in this 
capacity, they are not usually under any obligation to teach their special 
charges any subject in the customary sense. They see what it is fashion- 
able to term ‘ whole children ’ and their activities tend to restore the 
lost personal touch caused by excessive departmentalization. They be- 
come, in fact, ‘ school parents ’ of the children. 

The sponsor of an * extra-curricular ’ activity in a traditional school 
has some advantage over the average classroom teacher because the 
students frequently have elected to become participants in the activity, 
and because the activities are more natural in organization and control 
than are those of the conventional classroom. High-school and college 
athletes perform substantially the same feats as professional athletes. 
The school paper in many schools is a real newspaper. The school 
orchestra does the same things as an orchestra composed of professional 
musicians. These are exploratory experiences of the finest type and 
afford opportunity to judge an individual’s interest and ability in a 
particular field under conditions that axe fairly close to genuine. Here, 
also, come to light the student's social and emotional qualities, which 
are not often brought to view in the typical classroom. These life-like 
characteristics of so-called ‘ extra-curricular activities ’ are increasingly 
being brought into the regular curriculum, so that in many classrooms 
today education is becoming more and more like life. 

Teachers, in thus seeking to ‘ learn ’ their students, may wish to 
refer to the several methods of appraising individuals that are explained 
in Chapters II and III. No one method can be employed exclusively in 
obtaining an understanding of a person. The best teachers know their 
children beet. At the same time, they also have a further obligation ; 
namely, to make available such information as they have that may 
be of use to the pupil and to others who may wish to help him. Anec- 
dotal reports, cumulative records, rating scales, and other devices may 
be used in preserving these data. 

5. The Helping R61e of the Teacher 

Some would characterize the r61e of the teacher in studying stu- 
dents that has just been described as ‘ diagnosis ’ and apply to his 
second guidance rfile the terms ' treatment ’ or ‘ therapy.’ Whether or 
not such terminology, borrowed from the field of social work and medi- 
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cine, should be employed, it seems clear that, after the needs of students 
have been identified, something should be done about them. Four ways 
were mentioned in Chapter VII in which guidance may function in per- 
sonality development. In each of these ways, the teacher has a part 
to play, as will now be noted. 

First, teachers may change the attitudes of other teachers, parents, 
other members of the family, and other children toward the child. Most 
of all, teachers should not forget that their personality and practices 
are, so far as the individual in school is concerned, perhaps the most 
important factors. Well-adjusted teachers employing in the classroom 
the best principles of mental hygiene are prerequisites to a favorable 
learning situation. 

Second, teachers also have the opportunity to manipulate the ex- 
periences of students. In a traditional school, the teacher may select 
subject matter that will have significance for certain groups of students. 
He may set up social situations that will satisfy basic urges of certain 
individuals. In a newer type school, as explained in Chapter I, a pupil’s 
learning experiences grow out of his needs, desires, and purposes. The 
really lasting, significant things that happen to a person do not usually 
occur during an hour spent in a counselor’s oflSce; rather, they come 
as the result of persistent, recurring exposure to the everyday experi- 
ences that mold and develop human life. Teachers and parents have 
the rare opportunity of modifying these experiences. 

Third, teachers have traditionally aided children in the acquisition 
of knowledge, but this knowledge has often had no meaning to students 
and has come to them at a time when it met no special needs. In the 
ideal program briefly sketched in Chapter I this knowledge and in- 
formation would come to the individual as a result of needs and purposes 
of his own. Presumably the teacher will assist in locating these needs, 
in formulating the purposes, and in achieving the objectives. Thus, 
information and knowledge come to the student in response to his need 
for them in preparation for making some choice or for carrying on an 
activity already chosen. The teacher, it is important to note, cannot be 
divorced from the process. Similarly, the teacher is also the catalytic 
agent in helping the person to acquire skills. These skills, it will be 
remembered, are not only mental and physical, but social as well. Here, 
again, the person who is in intimate contact with young people may aid 
by setting the stage, by counseling, and by encouraging. 

Fourth, the teacher has the opportunity to deal with the student 
directly, to help him to understand himself and acquire such insight 
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as will permit him to become more able to guide himself in relation to 
present or developing situations. Self-direction is the goal. The de- 
gree to which effort will be expended upon the situation and upon the 
individual is likely to vary somewhat with the age of the student. With 
younger children a larger amount of effort must be spent on the situa- 
tion, but as children grow older, more work may be done with them 
directly. In no case should either the individual or the social approach 
be ignored. 

It is in this matter of teachers working with children directly that 
some disagreement among and between theorists and practitioners is 
encountered. Certainly no one who believes that adults influence young 
people would deny the teacher any direct approach to children; on the 
other hand, no one who understands the complicated mechanisms that 
make up human adjustment would advocate that every teacher should 
attempt to tinker with them. It becomes, then, a question of when and 
where the teacher should deal with the pupil directly, and thus a matter 
of educating the teacher as to when he should attempt to work with the 
person and when he should invite the assistance of a more competent 
guidance specialist. This task of educating the teacher, wc shall see 
presently to be one of the prime tasks of the specialist. If, however, 
teachers seek the help of experts only with maladjusted students, the 
usefulness of such specialists will be sharply limited. If they are to be 
really effective in educating teachers, they must have frequent and 
close contact with classroom situations in which no marked abnormality 
is involved. 

These guidance rflles, the reader is reminded, are the work of all 
teachers at all educational levels and in all types of institutions, in the 
interest of all pupils — not merely the work of a single person or of a 
group of persons specifically trained to deal with such matters as voca- 
tional counseling, emotional adjustments, educational planning, and 
so-called ‘ problem cases.’ 

III. The R6le op the GtriDANCB Leader 
1. Guidance Leaders Should Assist Teachers 

If all teachers were adequately trained to a level desirable for a 
counselor, there would be less need for a guidance leader in a school, 
though some need would remain, some person would still be required 
to coordinate the efforts of all teachers and to sec that the needs of all 
young people were met. 

Various titles have been used to designate this worker — adviser, 
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counselor, dean, director, personnel worker, sponsor — often with some 
qualifying adjective. ‘ Counselor ’ seems to be the most popular title.’- 

2. Variation in the R61e of the Guidance Leader 
The role of the guidance leader varies with the type of institution 
and the educational philosophy that undergirds its work. In the voca- 
tional school the guidance leader is likely to become more nearly a 
vocational counselor, though even in that type of school his function 
should probably be considered more broadly. In the small school and 
the undepartmentalized elementary school the principal is likely to 
assume this responsibility of leadership. While the principal supervises 
the entire educational program of the traditional large departmentalized 
elementary and secondary schools, it is expedient to employ or to re- 
lieve members of the staff for part time or full time to give special direc- 
tion to guidance and personnel work. In an investigation ® conducted 
in 1935 it was found that in ninety-one of 114 large junior and senior 
high schools some person or persons, in addition to the regular teachers, 
had been assigned the task of giving special direction to this work, and 
ninety-one of 101 secondary-school principals agreed that some kind 
of definite allocation of responsibility was desirable. 

In Chapter IV, preference was expressed for a ‘ teacher-counselor,’ 
a person keeping in intimate touch with classroom teaching by acting 
as both teacher and counselor. Though the amotmt and character of 
his leadership may vary, the ‘ teacher-counselor ’ must also be thought 
of as a guidance leader. Under the plan in operation in the schools of 
Providence, Rhode Island, the head of the guidance department co- 
ordinates the work of six teachers or class counselors and performs other 
supervisory and administrative functions concerned with the guidance 
program. At the same time each class counselor coordinates the work 
of the home-room teachers of his grade. Thus, the functions of coun- 
selors may vary somewhat, but they are, nevertheless, guidance leaders. 

If teachers in the schools of tomorrow effectively discharge the r61e 
already described in this chapter, it is clear that principals and superin- 
tendents will become much more active leaders in the guidance field 
than they are at present. Since the emphasis will be placed on human 
needs rather than on subject requirements, some of our present subject 

’ Francis C. Rosocrance. " Organization and Administration of Guidance and 
Personnel Services in Largo City School Systems.” (Doctoral dissertation, North- 
western University, Illinois, 1936) 

* Francis C. Boseorance, op. oit. 
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supervisors and department heads will also have a larger part in this 
leadership. This is not to suggest, however, that there will be no need 
for specialists in certain fields of knowledge. 

3. The Educative R61e of the Guidance Leader 

The chief function of guidance leadership is to help teachers in 
solving their own problenas in the guidance of children rather than to 
relieve teachers of these problems. Although the counselor will some- 
times take over the handling of certain difficult problems, this is dis- 
tinctly a secondary function. The guidance leader must bo equipped 
to counsel and guide teachers in performing the functions already listed 
as pertinent to their work. He must be more skilled than they in the 
methods of studying children; he must possess greater knowledge of how 
to change attitudes ; he must have wider experience and more resource- 
fulness in suggesting the type of experiences most needed by different 
pupils ; he must know how to aid the teacher in his guiding of pupils 
in acquiring insight into their own needs. 

As the teacher is called upon to cope with a wide range of problems, 
even more so must the guidance leader be prepared to deal with a 
similar range. That this is expected of such leaders in guidance is 
indicated by investigations of the duties and responsibilities of one 
hundred selected deans of girls in high schools,'’ of 347 counselors and 
advisers,® and 394 women deans in colleges and universities.® These 
studies reveal that, in general, guidance leaders were expected to give 
aid in matters involving health, personality, behavior, scholastic suc- 
cess, and recreational, vocational, and educational plans. The guidance 
leader in the school or in the central office of a city or county school 
system must be able to help the teacher become able to aid students in 
solving just such problems. That counselors and advisers have not 
always in practice regarded this as their chief function is indicated by 
the criticism of two superintendents of schools, who wrote: “A good 
many people feel that the teachers have washed thoir hands of the job,” 
and “ There has been a tendency for some classroom teachers to with- 


^ Sarah M. Sturtevant and Ruth Strang. A Personnel Sttidy of Deans of Girls 
in High Schools. (Btireau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University ; 
New York, 1929) 

* Frauds C. Roseoranoe, op. oil. 

• Jane L. Jones. A Personnel Study of Women Deans in Colleges and Uni- 
versities. (Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Univeasity: New 
York, 1928) 
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draw from all responsibility in pupil guidance.” In defense of coun- 
selors in general it should be said that in many school systems they have 
been given neither the opportunity to approach their responsibilities 
from the point of view here advocated nor administrative support if 
they did so. Nevertheless, any activities on the part of the leader in 
guidance that result in making teachers less able to guide children, 
rather than more able, are unsound. 

4. The Administrative R61e of the Guidance Leader 
In addition to the educative responsibility just mentioned, the 
guidance leader probably must also assume an administrative role. 
He must see to it that all students are reached, that the work of all 
functionaries, teachers, and specialiste is coordinated, that unnecessary 
overlapping is eliminated, and that the work is organized and inte- 
grated. Further, he must make sure that the supporting specialists are 
wisely used and that necessary research activities are initiated to pro- 
vide the factual basis for improving the work. Such administrative 
functions he must not perform in an autocratic, dictatorial fashion ; that 
would be to negate in practice most of the basic concepts of guidance, 
A word of caution should probably be expressed here against making 
the ofiBce of the guidance leader a ‘ dumping ground ’ for a multitude 
of administrative tasks, many of which have little or no direct rela- 
tionship to the guidance of youth. 

5. The Role of the Guidance Leader as Liaison Officer 
Finally, the guidance leader will find it necessary to become the 
point of contact, not only for cooperation between teachers within the 
school, but also between teachers and agencies and persons outside 
the school. In many instances the guidance leader will cooperate with 
parent groups, with the various types of community agencies listed 
earlier in this chapter, with employer and labor groups, with other 
schools from which and to which students come and go, with curricular 
or other school committees, and with representatives of city, county, 
state, and regional educational administrators interested in this field. 

. It is probably too sweeping a generalization to say that the extent 
and effectiveness of the guidance that young people receive in educa- 
tional institutions is dependent upon the amount and character of 
guidance leadership provided, but much available evidence would sup- 
port suoh a stat^ent. 
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IV. The R6le of the Guidance Specialist 
1. Specialists Supplement the Generalists 
It has been pointed out that teachers and guidance leaders have 
been called upon to be ‘ generalists ’ attempting to deal with a wide 
range of problems. Naturally it is impossible for one person to be 
expert in medicine, knowledge of vocational trends and employment, 
psychological examining, social work, psychiatry, and other related dis- 
ciplines. Hence, both general ‘ practitioners ’ and specialists are indis- 
pensable to an adequate guidance service. Moreover, as educational 
programs become better geared to the needs of young people, and as 
school administrators become properly sensitive to such needs, more 
specialists are likely to be employed. Psychologists, visiting teachers, 
physicians, and nurses carry on most of their work in the elementary 
school, while personnel oflScers and vocational guidance and placement 
workers are more often found at the secondary and college levels. 
Often in small schools or rural communities none of these specialists is 
available. In the traditional school system specialists arc likely to 
accept each case referred to them, and request a minimal amount of 
cooperation; in the newer school, specialists arc more likely to work 
through the teacher concerned in the case and to take it out of his hands 
only as a last resort. 

2. The General RSles of Guidance Specialists 
In general, supporting specialists should discharge three functions: 
first, educating teachers, guidance leaders, and other members of the 
staff of the school system ; second, acting as ‘ consultant ’ to tcacliers, 
guidance leaders, and other specialists; and third, taking over some 
cases and dealing directly with them. A few words about these three 
phases of work: 

a. Edvmting Teachers. The prime function of such exports is one 
of education — training teachers and guidance leaders in understanding 
and handling those problems that seem to require the deeper insights 
and skills that specialists possess. Just as it is the function of th'o 
teacher to help the youngster become more able to manage himself 
wisely, so it is the fimction of the psychologist, psychiatrist, vocational 
expert, and others to make teachers more competent to guide children 
in each of these specialized fields. 

It is the problem of the specialist, then, to make the teacher under- 
stand when the teacher himself should attempt to handle the case and 
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when he should refer it to the skilled technician for diagnosis and 
treatment. The specialist will find that no fixed rule can be given to 
the teacher, who, as he becomes more competent, will find less necessity 
for calling in the specialist. It is recognized that this view is likely 
to encounter opposition from some practicing physicians, psychologists, 
vocational guidance experts, psychiatrists, and other specialists who 
abhor attempts by ‘ amateurs ’ to ‘ dabble ’ in professional fields. On 
the other hand, Cox and Langfitt say: 

. . . every administrative act which relieves or deprives the classroom 
teacher of responsibility for human adjustments among his pupils makes 
the final condition worse than the first. The teachers of academic sub- 
jects are thereby reduced to task-assigners and recitation-hearers and 
achievement-testers of academic instruction.^ 

Specialists must accept the task of educating teachers in their specialty. 

b. Acting as Consultants. The second function of the supporting 
specialist is to act as ' consultant ’ to teachers, guidance leaders, and 
other specialists with whom he must cooperate. Consultation is often 
carried on in a clinic or staff conference. Conferring with teachers is 
one means of helping them to guide children instead of relieving them 
of this guidance responsibility. Naturally, teachers turn first to the 
guidance leader in the building, but if he is unable to give adequate 
help, joint application is made to the specialist, who helps them to think 
the problem through and plan the next steps. Each time a teacher 
handles a case successfully, he adds to his resourcefulness for dealing 
with other cases. 

c. Handling Cases Directly. The third function of the guidance 
specialist is to take over some cases and deal directly with them. The 
necessities of the situation often require this to be done. Some young 
people have become so involved in difficulties that probing tends only 
to make matters worse ; some teachers are unqualified to guide children ; 
some are more competent in a limited portion of the field only; some 
problems are too difficult for the guidance leaders. These and many 
other reasons are sufficient warrant for the taking over of a case by a 
specialist. 


^ P. W. L. Cox and B. Emerson Langfitt. High School Administration and 
Supervision. P.128. (American Book Company: New York, 1934) 
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3. The Specific R61es of Guidance Specialists 

The specific nature of the work of most guidance specialists requires 
little explanation. The differences between the roles of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, dental hygienists, speech specialists, vocational coun- 
selors, and placement workers become evident from their titles. Some 
overlapping is inevitable; thus the difference between the work of the 
school psychologist and the visiting teacher is not always so clear, since 
both deal with children who are not adjusting. Probably, however, 
the difference is not so much in the kind of work as in the method of 
approach, that of the psychologist being basically one of psychological 
and educational testing and that of the visiting teacher, the technique 
of social investigation. The synthesis of these activities with that of 
medical examination and psychiatric study is best represented in the 
child-guidance or mental-hygiene clinic in which psychologist, psy- 
chiatrist, and social worker join forces in studying the individual. 

Reference was made earlier to a fourth group of guidance workers 
located in the community. To meet the physical needs of some children, 
the assistance of speech clinics, children’s hospitals, private physicians, 
service clubs, and social agencies will be required. To provide for the 
social and emotional needs of youth, the cooperation of recreational 
agencies, boys’ and girls’ character-building agencies, mental-hygiene 
clinics, and similar organizations will be needed. To give occupational 
guidance, contacts with employers and employees will be necessary. 
In other words, cooperation with many agencies outside the school is 
essential for efficiency. 

V. The Obganization op the Staff Needed fob Guidance 
1. Fundamental Principles of Organization 

The type of organization necessary to render an effective guidance 
service may well vary with the school, but it should bo recognized as 
of major importance. No complete and final plan of organization can 
be adopted in a given system; it must be modified to fit the needs, re- 
sources, facilities, and staff at hand. Speaking generally, the size and 
purposes of the institution, the financial resources of the community, 
and the interests of parents and citizens need to be taken into con- 
sideration in formulating a plan. More specifically, the plan should 
take into account the following fundamentals: 

1. The guidance service must arise out of the interests, needs, and purposes 
of the students. 
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2. The guidance service should be continuous and should serve all youth. 
Its effectiveness is enhanced if it begins early in the life of the child. Guidance 
for individuals after they leave school is as truly a social function as that given 
in school. 

3. It should be organized not only to deal with problems after they arise^ 
but also to prevent them from arising 

4. It should provide for all phases of individual study, including the phys- 
ical, mental, emotional, social, recreational, educational, and the vocational, 

5. It must enlist the interest, ability, and effort of every member of the staff 
— supermtendent, supervisors, principals, teachers, counselors, deans, boys' 
and girls' advisers, roster-makers, directors of clubs, student-government ad- 
visers, registrars, librarians, attendance officers, as well as supporting specialists 
in psychology, psychiatry, and social work, tests and measurements, medicine, 
occupational research, and employment. 

6. The guidance of each pupil should not be haphazard and unrelated, but 
purposeful, unified, and coordinated. 

7. The guidance service must progressively make all concerned more able 
to guide themselves. 

2. Organization of the Staff within a School Unit 

In Chapter I a proposed ideal guidance program was presented and 
some of the staff relationships therein were described. Under this 
scheme a core-teacher-counselor would be the chief guide of a group of 
thirty or forty boys and girls over possibly a three-year or four-year 
period. He would seek to understand the youth better, would visit 
the homes, do individual counseling, help the child to choose experiences 
appropriate to his needs, help other teachers to see him as a whole, and 
discharge other functions listed as a part of the guidance role of the 
teacher. What is now called * group guidance ' would be the core of 
a curriculum designed to meet the functional needs of the individual. 
Even under this plan, however, there would be a need for a guidance 
leader. In small schools the principal might assume this function; in 
larger schools ho might delegate the active discharge of this responsi- 
bility to another member of the staff. In either event he would be 
expected to carry on an educative function, an administrative function, 
and a cooperative function. 

Pending the integration of the guidance and instructional programs 
outlined in Chapter I, the group-leader plan, sometimes called the class- 
counselor system,^ seems to be a desirable one in both elementary and 

^ For a more extended discussion of the class-counselor plan, see Richard D. 
Allen, Organization md Supervision of Guidance. Pp. a-18. (Inor Publishing Com- 
pany: New York, 1934) 
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secondary schools. Each group leader does some teaching, dealing 
preferably with the type of problem described in Chapter V, and yet 
he has time allotted to work with the students and teachers of a given 
group. The amount of time and the number of group leaders needed 
to discharge the function of guidance leadership varies, of course, with 
the size of the school. Under this plan the group leader works with 
committees of teachers, home-room sponsors, and pupils. He promotes 
and coordinates the guidance of his group of students over at least a 
three-year period or, as in some schools, during the pupils’ attendance 
at the institution. The principal or a counselor usually seeks to co- 
ordinate and improve the work of the group leaders, as well as that of 
all other staff members. 

At the college level two general types of advisory systems may be 
found.^ Under one plan every student is assigned to a faculty counselor 
who helps him either throughout his college career or until he has 
elected a major field, when a member of his major department may be- 
come the adviser. Under the other system a relatively few adminis- 
trative or personnel officers advise all of the students throughout their 
academic careers. Neither of these plans is entirely satisfactory.^ 

In the newer experiments on the college level attempts are being 
made to knit these two systems together. Moreover, the Commission 
on Reorganization of the American College Personnel Association says: 

Beyond this cooperative relationship between instructors and per- 
sonnel workers must be emphasized the philosophy that instructors per- 
form such fundamental counseling and should be encouraged to do even 
more. Common to the aims of both good instruction and good personnel 
work is the optirpum development of the individual student to the end 
of personal growth and happiness and social effectiveness.® 

In a number of institutions, the services of personnel workers acting 
as guidance leaders and of faculty members are supplemented by the 
expert help of physicians, psychiatrists, vocational counselors, place- 
ment workers, and other specialists. Thus the three sets of guidance 


1 Donfred H. Gardner. Student Personnel Service, Pp. 76-77. (University 
of Chicago Press: Chicago, 1936) 

2 Donfred H. Gardner, op. at, 

® A Charter for the American College Personnel Association, (Mimeographed 
material issued by the Reorganization Commission, C. Gilbert Wrenn, Chairman, 
University of Minnesota, 1937) 
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workers discussed earlier in the chapter are cooperatively engaged in 
a counseling program at the college level. 

3. Organization within a Larger Administrative Unit 

It will be noted that, except at the college level, the suggested intra- 
school staff organization contained no provision for supporting special- 
ists. Only in the largest schools or in those with strong financial re- 
sources is it usually possible for a single school to hire them, and such 
employment is likely to be on a part-time basis. To secure any special- 
ized help at all many schools must now depend on such makeshifts as 
a counselor serving part-time as a placement officer or on the coopera- 
tion of private agencies and individuals. 

Whatever the size of school or school system, every educational 
institution should have some way to secure the services of supporting 
specialists. In the larger cities they are often found on the central 
office staff of the superintendent of schools. In smaller cities or rural 
areas they may be located in the office of the county superintendent 
or in that of the administrator of some other combination of districts 
sufficiently large to finance such a staff. 

This central office department should include one or more specialists 
in each of the following divisions: psychological and psychiatric; vo- 
cational guidance and placement; attendance, visiting teacher, and 
psychiatric social work; and school health. The Tenth Yearbook of 
the Department of Superintendence ^ projected a very similar organiza- 
tion. Thirty-nine of fifty-five (seventy-one percent) large-city school 
superintendents endorsed it; only six opposed the plan outright.* Not 
only has the scheme been approved in theory; it has also been tried 
successfully in practice. 

In a small school system the superintendent coordinates the work 
of those specialists; in large systems it is done by an assistant super- 
intendent or supervisor. In either event two-thirds of the superintend- 
ents whose judgment on the matter was sought declared that they would 
choose an educator to direct the program. 

These specialists not only function as individuals educating teachers, 
serving as consultants, and dealing with youth directly, but they may 
also function together as a group forming a mental hygiene or child 

National Education Association. “ Character Education.” Tenth Year- 
book, Department of Superintendence. (National Education Association: Wash- 
ington, 1932. 036 pp.) 

* Erancis 0. Eosectranee, op. cit., p. 688. 
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guidance clinic. Where cases require it, teacher and guidance leader 
may obtain the combined judgment of these specialists to assist them 
in their work with an individual boy or girl.^ 

VI. The Selection, Training, and Experience of the Staff 
1. Selection, Training, and Experience of Teachers 
Of course, the kind of staff needed for the guidance program pro- 
posed in this Yearbook, is, for the most part, not now available. In a 
study of sixty-two elementary schools, fifty-two junior high schools, 
sixty-two senior high schools, forty-two central office guidance depart- 
ments, forty-seven child study departments, and fifty-one home-visit- 
ing departments, the need for better qualified workers and for better un- 
derstanding of the work by teachers were among the outstanding needs 
encountered. 

Recent studies have shown that students who elect teaching as 
their profession are, as a group, inferior in general ability to those 
entering a number of other fields of work. This suggests the importance 
of some selective policy and program for prospective entrants to this 
occupation. The criteria and techniques needed for the selection of bet- 
ter teachers need not be dealt with here, save to stress the inclusion of 
criteria appropriate to the effective guidance of children. In particular, 
teacher-training institutions and boards of education must consider 
the teacher's personality and emotional health. Says Taft : 

If only one factor in a child's maladjustment at school can be changed, 
the attitude of the teacher will usually be found to be the most important 
and its alteration most immediately effective in bringing about improve- 
ment.* 

The personal adjustment of the candidate for a teaching position should 
be more carefully considered before he is trained or hired* And yot, 
according to Robinson : 

There are no complete programs of mental hygiene in teacher-training 
institutions in the United States. . . . The majority of teacher-training 
institutions have nothing that can be called a program of mental hygiene. 

^ For a more detailed description of guidance programs, the reader is referred 
to William G. Reavis, Programs oj Omdance. Bulletin, 1932, No. 17. National 
Survey of Secondary Education, Monograph No. 14, (United States Government 
Printing Office : Washington, 1933) 

* Jessie Taft. The Relation of the School to the Mental Health of the Average 
Child. P. 6. (National Committee for Mental Hygiene: New York, 1982) 
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... A few that do not have programs have an interest only in mental 

abnormalities and not in the improvement of normal personality 

It seems likely that the requirements of the core-teacher role will 
necessitate some changes also in the pattern of training. Reference 
has been made to a shift away from the logical organization of subject 
materials to an organization based on the interests, activities, needs, 
and problems of children. Recent figures indicate that at the most 
not so many as one in ten pupils are now working in a so-called ' new ’ 
school of the ‘ activity ’ type. But if this fraction is to increase, it is 
pertinent to point out that in the past fully seventy-five percent of 
most teachers' preparation was spent on subject matter and how to 
teach it, whereas training in understanding children was confined to 
a course or two in psychology — general, child, abnormal, or educa- 
tional. Given the shift in emphasis just cited, this pattern of training 
can in principle no longer be considered adequate. Ideally, the teacher 
today should be acquainted with more recent developments in the fields 
of nutrition, endocrinology, child guidance, medicine, psychology, social 
work, psychiatry, and mental health. He should know something of 
the characteristics of physical, mental, and emotional development and 
be able to identify deviations therefrom. While it would be unreason- 
able to expect the teacher in practice to be a specialist in all of these 
fields and also to know all that he should know to be a resourceful and 
stimulating guide of learning experiences, yet it is clear that he must 
know more about them than has the teacher of the past. In the training 
of teachers, the understanding of children must always receive at least 
equal emphasis with the understanding of subjects. 

While prospective teachers should obtain this sort of training prior 
to beginning their professional careers, in-service training should also 
be provided for those already teaching. Among the methods available 
for this purpose are the following: a series of lectures, books, magazines, 
and other reading materials ; study and conference ^oups and demon- 
strations; discussion of individual cases with teachers; participation of 
teachers in the ‘staffing’ of cases; sharing by teachers in planning 
the work to be done in surveying pupil needs and in serving on faculty 
committees that deal with some phase of guidance; enrollment in 
summer-school and extension courses. 


^ Quoted by Hany N. Bivlin. “The preparation of teachers in personality 
adjustment.” Fifteenth Yeaiiook, Department of Elementary-School Principals. 
P. 417. (National Education Association: Washington, 1936) 
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The new program synthesizing the instructional and guidance func- 
tions of the teacher will place a premium upon a rich experience. Travel, 
adventure, work in factories, stores, offices, camps, playgrounds, and 
social agencies, competence in sports, art, music, drama, handcraft — all 
of these will be of great value in guiding young people. 

2. Selection, Training, and Experience of Guidance Leaders 

The tentative requirements outlined in the preceding paragraphs 
suggest some minimal standards for guidance leaders. But counselors 
should possess more experience, training, and better qualifications than 
even the best teachers. What should be some of their personal char- 
acteristics? The following list, given in order of acceptability, has 
been compiled from data obtained in two separate inquiries, one by 
Edgerton ^ and one by the writer.^ According to these data, guidance 
leaders should possess 

1. Sympathetic understanding and interest in young people 

2. Pleasing and fnendly personality — a person easy to approach 

3. Ability to get along with people — tact 

4. Good judgment 

5. Interest in guidance work 

6. Good character and a wholesome philosophy of life 

7. Emotional stability 

8. Professional attitude toward the work 

9. Capacity for work 

10, Mental alertness — intelligence 

11. Leadership 

These are the qualities sought in guidance leaders by a large number 
of school administrators. Others would wish to add to this list creative 
power, patience, sense of humor, and other important characteristics. 

In addition to such personal qualifications, certain types of ex- 
periences for guidance leaders appear to be more desirable than others. 
Approximately eighty-four percent of 535 counselors, deans, and ad- 
visers, whose experiences have been studied by the writer, were teachers 
inamediately prior to accepting counseling leadership. This corrobo- 
rates Sturtevant and Strang who conclude, The simplest vocational 
path to the dean's position in high school is by way of high-school 

1 A. H. Edgerton. “ Recent Changes in Curriculum for Training Counselors.'* 
(Address to College Teachers of Guidance, National Vocational Guidance Asso- 
ciation, St. Louis, Missouri, February 20, 1936) 

* Francis C. Rosecrance, op. cit. 
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teaching.” ^ Perhaps more significant is the fact that 53.8 percent of 
the 535 counselors cited above and seventy-five percent of the 263 
women deans in colleges and universities studied by Jones ® had had 
no other work experience than teaching. The question can legitimately 
be raised as to whether such persons are qualified to guide young people 
in a world in which they themselves have had such limited experience. 

It may be of significance to know which of the work experiences 
these leaders in guidance have had they considered of value in their 
counseling work and recommended to persons interested in this field. 
The following list, taken from the writer’s study, gives the number of 
counselors reconimending each type of work indicated: 


Teaching 172 

Factory work 72 

Social work 56 

Office work 46 

Store work 46 

Busmess 43 

Summer camps 33 

Recreational work 26 

Church work 26 

Homemaking 24 


Travel 20 

Fanning 15 

Health work 11 

Boys' and girls’ club work 10 

Personnel work outside schools . 9 

Unskilled labor 6 

Working way through college . . 5 

Visiting-teacher work 4 

Army and Navy experience 4 


Obviously, some of the numbers given are small because the number 
having had this type of experience was small. However, teaching, 
factory work, and social work were deemed to be most helpful in the 
light of experience these counselors had had. 

These same guidance leaders were also asked to list the types of 
experience they had not had, but believed would be helpful. Social 
case work, factory work, business, personnel work outside schools, 
office work, and occupational research were reported in the order named. 
Sturtevant and Strang say: 


Travel in the United States and in Europe, marriage, the rearing of 
children, secretarial work, newspaper experience, welfare work, and many 
other kinds of experience can be used advantageously in the dean’s work.* 


What training should guidance leaders have? In so far as training 
may be represented by academic degrees, three studies^ show that 

1 Sarah M. Sturtevant and Ruth Strang, op. dt., p. 39. 

* Jane L. Jones, op. eit., p. 39. 

* Sarah M. Sturtevant and Ruth Strang, op. cU., p. 20. 

^ A. H. Bdg^on. Vocational Ovidanoe and Cotmteling. Chapter IV. (The 
Company: New York, 1938}; John A. Fitch, Vocational Guidance in 
Action. P. 74. (Columbia University Press: New York, 1935); Francis C. Rose- 
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seventy-three, seventy-nine, and ninety-two percent of counselors had 
completed the requirements for the bachelor’s degree. Two of the in- 
vestigations reported that 28.6 and 45.1 percent held the master's or 
the doctor’s degree. Obviously this training is far too meager. The 
time is probably not far distant when training beyond the master’s 
degree will be required of all guidance leaders. 

Taking courses does not always mean receiving training, but their 
titles suggest types of experience that may prove helpful. Of special 
value, according to guidance leaders cooperating with the writer, were 
courses in guidance, psychology, tests and measurements, and sociology. 
Coiuses in psychology, guidance, mental hygiene, and psychiatry were 
those of which these counselors felt the greatest need. When these two 
groups of courses are combined, this group of guidance leaders would 
recommend to "persons preparing for this field courses in guidance, 
general psychology, tests and measurements, mental hygiene, sociology, 
child psychology, educational psychology, social case work, school 
administration, and personnel administration. This list corroborates 
fairly well an earlier finding by Fitch.^ 

If the newer point of view advanced earlier in this Yearbook is to 
prevail, courses in educational philosophy, the curriculum, community 
relations, economics, and occupational trends must be added. 

The professional preparation of guidance leaders may also be de- 
duced from what they need to know, as set forth earlier in this chapter. 

Plans for the in-service education of guidance leaders include many 
of the activities already listed for the in-service training of teachers. 
Summer-school courses, extension courses, reading lists, bulletins, in- 
dividual conferences, handbooks, the assignment of new workers to 
be trained by experienced counselors, visits to other schools and cities, 
attendance at state and national conventions are methods used in some 
communities. The Providence “ Rotating Scheme ” * for the training 
of class counselors deserves special mention because of its xmique char- 
acter. 

3. Selection, Training, and Experience of Supporting Specialists 
Certainly personal qualifications sought "n teachers and guidance 
leaders are no less desirable for the support! ig specialists. In most 

crance. “ The training of personnel and guidance workers.” Edtuational Trends, 
4: January-February, 1936,20. 

1 John A. Fitch, op. eit., p. 77. 

* For a discussion of this plan, see Richard D. Allen, op. dt., pp. 280-286. 
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instances acceptable standards of training and experience have been 
set by such professional associations as the American Medical Associa- 
tion, American Psychological Association, American Association of 
Visiting Teachers, the National Vocational Guidance Association, and 
the American Association of Psychiatric Social Workers. Even in one 
or two of these cases the standards are regrettably low, as, for example, 
those of one association that admits members who have a bachelor’s 
degree or a normal-school certificate plus one year of professional 
training and requires only one year of teaching and one year of pro- 
fessional experience. 

Since several professional associations are not primarily concerned 
with standards for work in the educational field, special emphasis 
should be placed on the desirability of securing specialists who have 
had some training and experience in education. The specialist who 
understands the purposes of the school and knows at first hand the 
problems of the teacher will be more helpful and make fewer mistakes 
than the one without this background. 

Perhaps a more puzzling problem is how to get such standards for 
specialists accepted. With the probable exception of physicians, it is 
possible for any number of unqualified persons to ‘ hang out their 
shingles ’ and call themselves ‘ psychologists,' ‘ psychiatrists,’ ‘ visiting 
teachers,’ or ‘ vocational counselors.’ For this reason, boards of edu- 
cation will do well to investigate the specialist very carefully before 
he is employed. 

VII. Certification 

Possibly one of the ways to eliminate undesirable persons from 
the teaching profession is by the certification system. However, since 
regulations at present are so unsatisfactory and because, once fixed, 
they are so diflScult to alter even in the light of changing requirements, 
this method should be adopted only after thorough investigation by 
competent authorities. 

If such a study should result in a favorable attitude toward the 
certification of guidance workers, it is likely that some special pro- 
visions should be recommended to cover the qualifications of each of 
the throe groups of workers considered in this chapter. For example, 
the certification requirement for teachers might well be changed to 
include more imderstanding of human beings. The standards set for 
counselors by the Now York State Department of Education^ would 

' For a statomont of those rcKulations, soo Events — before and after. 
“Counselor Cortifioation.” Occupations, 14: November, 1936, 163. 
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prove suggestive for the certification of guidance leaders. A certifica- 
tion system applied to supporting specialists might, in addition to con- 
firming the standards of the professional associations, require some 
training or experience, or both, in the field of education. 

In the interest of better guidance of boys and girls, if a certification 
plan is to be of value in any of these fields, it must be keyed to a 
reasonably high standard — certainly not to the standard represented 
by the most poorly qualified person now holding a job. 



CHAPTER XI 

VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


Franklin J. Keller 

Principal, Metropolitan Vocational High School 
New York City, New York 


I. Introduction 

When viewing the European scene, which constitutes the major 
foreign area with which we are concerned, it must be kept in mind that 
the term ' guidance ' is always coupled with ^ vocational ’ and is never 
used in the broader sense assumed in this Yearbook. Orientation 'pro-- 
fossionnelle, Berufsberatung, and orientamento professionale mean ori- 
entation and counsel toward occupations. In this sense guidance is 
highly organized. As ' orientation in educational institutions/ as ‘ aid 
in planning education,^ as ^ personality adjustment and learning about 
one's own characteristics,' guidance does not exist. Guidance there is, 
not under that name, but woven into a complex of social, economic, 
political, and educational forces. Educational systems are definitely 
gaited to the adjustment of boys and girls to life, both social and occu- 
pational, but only as specifically noted in the ensuing discussion are 
those results sought through the media described and emphasized in 
the preceding chapters of this Yearbook. 

Disparity of practice from one country to another is magnified by 
variations among communities in the same country, even in some of 
the highly regimented totalitarian states. Whatever the desires and 
aspirations of individual educational leaders, there is always present 
the weight of yesterday's ten thousand years. There are educational 
practice, social customs, proprietary rights, ethnic sympathies, the 
whole burden of habit. In the economically * old ' countries of Europe 
these influences have naturally been incomparably stronger than in 
this country, and therefore the concept of guidance in the American 
sense has been much slower to gain acceptance. Says Kandel: 

The comparative approach demands first an appreciation of the in- 
tangible, impalpable spiritual and cultural forces which tmderlie an edu- 
cational system; the factors and forces outside the school matter even 
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more than what goes on inside it. Hence the comparative study of educa- 
tion must be founded on an analysis of the social and political ideals which 
the school reflects, for the school epitonoizes these for transmission and 
for progress. In order to understand, appreciate, and evaluate the real 
meaning of the educational system of a nation, it is essential to know 
something of its history and traditions, of the forces and attitudes govern- 
ing its social organization, of the pohtical and economic conditions that 
determme its development,^ 

Similarly, Keller and Viteles write: 

Occupational adjustment is interwoven with pohtical and social phi- 
losophies, circumstanced by economics, circumscribed by tradition, and 
circumvented by politicians. Amid this welter of social forces, individual 
attributes — personality, culture, intellect, physique, all the character- 
istics that contribute to the making of morally excellent and dynamically 
effective human beings — must somehow be adapted to the rcalitievS of 
day-to-day existence. If possible, the human beings embodying these 
attributes must attain not only the good life, but the happy life. Voca- 
tional guidance is the instrumentality through which these forces may 
become operative. A laissez-faire policy no longer serves to draw the 
right workers to the right jobs; so society must provide the collective in- 
telligence and the cooperative agencies to guide men and w^onicn into 
occupations where they may best serve both themselves and others. The 
traditional education does not develop ^occupation-intelligence^ in its 
bewildered pupils; so the school must adopt more pertinent teohni(|uos. 
The story of this development and the details of the present guidance 
picture are the subjects of this study. It is of paramount importance 
that such a study take fully into account these social, economic, and 
political forces.^ 

In this chapter, these fundamental philosophies, principles, and 
economic systems can be touched upon only lightly and casually, They 
are inherent in the ancient dichotomies — conservatism and radicalism, 
regimentation and individualism, tradition and progress. There is a 
temptation to set oflf fascism against communism; but educationally 
speaking, it would seem that fascism and communism must be bracketed 
and set off against democracy. With reference to guidance, answers 
must be sought to questions like these: 


^ I. L. Kandel. Comparative Education* P, xix, (Houghton, MiffUn Com- 
pany: Boston, 1933) 

2 Franklin J. Keller and Morris S, Viteles. Vocational Guidance Throughout 
the World. P, 17. (W. W. Norton and Company: Now York, 1937) 
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Who determines the child’s schooling? 

Who selects the subjects he studies? 

Who determines his future job? 

Does the educational system aim to change his personality or to fit it into 
the existing scheme of things? 

What is the relation of the schools to the state ? 

Does the individual make his own educational and occupational choices or 
are they made for him by authority and tradition? 

Generally speaking, the answer is that the individual himself has 
had the least to do with the choice of his education and occupation. 
The economic and social status of the parents has been the most im- 
portant factor. The industrial, agricultural, and commercial situation 
— that is to say, the breadth of occupational opportunity — has been 
a determining factor. It is only with the emergence of the individual 
and witli the growth of a respect for his development that guidance 
becomes an educational reality. This is why progress in the United 
States has been greater than in any other country. It is also the reason 
why this progress has been as slow as it has. Even in our own boasted 
democracy the forces of tradition and authority play a significant r 61 e. 

The result has been that the parent, the teacher, the minister, the 
government functionary, the employer, all have had more to say about 
the individual’s future than has the individual himself — not so much 
because these individuals have consciously set themselves the task 
of mapping out the life of each new-born child, but rather because they 
themselves have been the product of social forces. The political history 
of the country has aligned and realigned the economic structure. The 
church has inculcated attitudes of submission and resignation or has 
inspired deeds of adventure and valor. Racial characteristics have 
led to an emphasis upon the practical, the romantic, the classical, or the 
intellectual. Geography and weather have in turn been responsible 
in part for racial characteristics and have determined the occupations 
of the people. Those, in their turn, have determined the political prac- 
tices and theories controlling governmental institutions, including the 
schools. The schools themselves have often been organized by the 
church or by industry or by the state with the specific purpose of serving 
its ends rather than those of the individuals who attend them. And yet, 
with the weight of tradition against the development of guidance pro- 
grams, the play of other influences, principally economic and scientific, 
has been groat enough to make a dent in tradition and to forecast 
further adaptation of ancient systems to the needs of individuals. 
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II. Factors Stimulating the Development op the 

Guidance Service 

1. Psychotechnics 

Probably the most important influence has been the development 
of psychotechnics in the university laboratories of Europe. In the 
principal countries there has been continued intensive and extensive 
research in the analysis of individual traits with reference to scholastic, 
intellectual, technical, and manual performance. Those traits have 
been studied with reference to specific occupations and the qualifica- 
tions for success in those occupations.^ 

2. The Depression 

During the depression period maladjustment in the field of occu- 
pations, which has always existed, became obvious and dramatically 
tragic. While it is clear that no amount of guidance can counteract 
unemployment caused by a lack of balance in national and world econ- 
omy, the analysis of individual traits and of specific occupations pro- 
vides an important approach to the more effective distribution of 
workers. In Europe the overcrowding of the professions has been a 
peculiarly vexing problem. Governments have been especially desirous 
of reducing unemployment, sometimes by using methods that have been 
scientific and humane, at other times by resorting merely to the police 
power of the state. 

3. The Growth of Free Education 
In some countries, especially in England, there has boon a rapid 
expansion in free secondary education, as has been the case in the 
United States. This has raised the problem of differentiation of abilities, 
of diversification of curriculum, and of preparation for jobs and place- 
ment in them. It has been realized that the old methods were no 
longer adequate and recourse has been had to the processes of guidance. 

4. The Growth of Vocational Education 
The realization just mentioned has in turn given impetus to voca- 
tional education. In some countries — Germany and Switzerland for 
instance — vocational education has had a long and honorable history. 
In others it has been slow to develop. A strong caste system has served 


1 Franklin J. Keller and Morris 8. Viteles. Op.eit, Chapters VUI and IX. 
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effectively to determine the future occupations of most boys (girls have 
been largely neglected) , but with the upset of the general world economy 
and the disruption of property relations that support caste, it has been 
inevitable that some other method of distribution would have to be 
found. Moreover, as in this country, it has become more and more 
evident that the most effective vocational education is that which 
follows the most effective vocational guidance. 

5. Apprenticeship Systems 

Apprenticeship is one of the oldest forms of vocational education. 
Informally it has always existed. On a contractual basis it flourished 
during the Middle Ages. Modern mass production methods have pro- 
duced the so-called ‘ new apprenticeship.’ When the employer engaged 
one or two apprentices from among the boys in his own town, where 
he had probably known the family all his life, selection was compara- 
tively easy. However, when large numbers of apprentices are drawn 
from the entire population to work in factories, a more practicable 
method of selection is needed. 

6. Concept of Social Welfare 

In all countries there is the desire that individual workers shall 
contribute to the welfare of society at large. In the authoritarian 
countries service to the state is the first consideration. Vocational 
guidance is looked upon as a means of assuring the most effective 
contribution. 

7. Sympathetic Educators 

Amid all these other influences there is that intangible, but fortu- 
nately potent, drive on the part of interested and sympathetic teachers 
and school administrators for more effective education, for education 
that develops thinking, feeling, and willing individuals, competent to 
choose wisely as they pursue their educational, vocational, and social 
careers. These educators have constituted one of the most stimulating 
factors toward better guidance in education. 

III. Ohientation in Educational Institutions 

Orientation in educational institutions has been for the most part 
a survival of the rigors of academic teaching. Schools have been pro- 
vided for the inculcation of certain fundamental knowledge and the 
development of a certain pattern of character. Upon the ability to 
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acquire these, success has been measured. Those whose economic 
and social status warrant continuance through secondary school and 
university are early dilferentiated from those not thus fitted to continue ; 
a later change of plan is difiicult, if not impossible. Wherever young 
people and adults get together, there is bound to be discussion of suc- 
cess and failure, diagnosis and prognosis, asking and giving advice. 
Parents and children will inquire, teachers will suggest and explain ; in- 
formal, conscious orientation is an inevitable accompaniment of the 
teaching process. To the extent that teachers and administrators are 
worldly wise and emotionally understanding and are, above all, genu- 
inely interested in their pupils, such orientation will be effective. At its 
best it is haphazard; at its worst it is positively harmful. Generally 
speaking, it substitutes whim and fallibility for organization and sci- 
ence. It is not the kind of guidance that constitutes a valid educational 
procedure. With the exceptions that will be noted, this is the type of 
orientation that has existed in foreign countries and that exists in most 
schools in this country. It needs and deserves no special description 
here. 

IV. Teansition to Community Life 
1. European Concentration upon Vocational Guidance 

It is out of this very naivet4 regarding the appropriateness of school 
education for adjustment to life situations that the vocational guidance 
movement has grown. Much school activity has been carried on in 
an atmosphere of unreality, in almost cloistered seclusion, with the 
result that transition to non-school life has been so momentous as to 
recall the old geological theory of Cuvier, involving catastrophic de- 
struction and repeated creations. It is, of course, obvious that the 
transition to community life involves only one new element, that of 
the vocation, of the need for economic self-sufficiency. It has boon 
the need and desire for a smoother, more rational transition that has 
given rise to vocational guidance, and has also given rise to a running 
debate as to whether ‘ vocational guidance ’ was not a too narrow and 
perhaps utilitarian conception of an educational process, and so on. 
There would be no need even to mention this, except that guidance in 
foreign countries, considered apart from the traditional academic cur- 
riculum, is primarily vocational. 

In foreign countries the term ‘ guidance ’ is used only in connection 
with vocation. The guidance services have usually developed out 
of other government services devoted to work and jobs. In Groat 
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Britain, Gernaany, France, and Russia guidance has been an activity 
of the Ministry of Labor, with special reference to placement and 
the desirability of meeting the needs of industry. It soon became 
patent that the needs of the individual were also important; so co- 
operation with the schools has become inevitable. In turn the weakness 
of the schools has become evident, so that they, along with labor 
departments and employers, have turned to the psychological labora- 
tories for more precise and valid data regarding not only individuals but 
also traits requisite to success in the various vocations. 

The technical methods used, generally derived from psychological 
practice and procedure in personnel selection, exhibit considerable uni- 
formity throughout the various countries. The refining and standard- 
izing cfl^ects of scientific application are apparent, as is also the inter- 
change of experience in such a closely compacted area as Europe. 
It is in those features that reflect the varied cultures, occupational 
pursuits, and school systems that the objectives and practices begin 
to diverge. For the principal countries it is necessary to give separate 
descriptions, while for others it is sufficient to note minor variations. 

2. Great Britain 

The schools of Great Britain are still evolving out of a number of 
different origins, principally of a religious character. They are not 
uniform in aim or organization. Such uniformity as exists has been 
brought about through national grants-in-aid. Primarily there are the 
elementary schools for the common people, designed to teach the funda- 
mentals of language, numbers, and civics. After this, the boy at ap- 
proximately fifteen years of age is expected to go to work and the girl 
to go to work or stay at home. There is the secondary school (ages 
cloven to eighteen, thus partly overlapping the elementary school), 
which is growing in population, but which is in no manner an institution 
of the people as it is in the United States. In fact, the so-called ‘ Public 
Schools ’ have been the particular preserve of the socially established 
and the rich. The old universities, Oxford and Cambridge, have been 
receptive only to the intellectual 61ite, but the newer provincial univer- 
sities, such as Manchester and Liverpool, have organized their curricula 
with relation to the social demands of the country. They have attracted 
not only those students who have been barred from Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, but also those whose primary interest has been the current 
life of the nation. It is these universities that have been most sensitive 
to professional needs. 
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Vocational guidance is provided 

for three types of persons: elementary-school 'leavers' (ages fourteen 
plus to sixteen plus), secondary-school graduates (generally at ages 
sixteen or eighteen), and university graduates. The elementary-school 
leavers are guided and placed either through the Juvenile Employment 
Exchanges operated by the Ministry of Labour or the J uvenile Employ- 
ment Bureaus operated by the Local Education Authorities. The sec- 
ondary-school pupils receive guidance either through the Head Masters 
themselves, through ' careers masters,' or through J unior Advisory Com- 
mittees cooperating with the Head Masters, whde University graduates 
are placed through appointment bureaus. For those already employed 
there are the Junior Instruction Centres, or classes, now compulsory. For 
those who desire, and can pay, or obtain free places, for training in their 
chosen careers, there are the trade and technical schools; and for certain 
of the professions, the Universities. . . 

The most obvious and clearly defined type of guidance work con- 
ducted in Great Britain is that which involves placement of fourteen- to 
eighteen-year-old boys and girls who leave the elementary school either 
because they have reached the age of fourteen or fifteen, the end of the 
compulsory period according to locality (this is the case with the vast 
majority), or have reached sixteen, the usual secondary school leaving 
age, or somewhere in between have completed the course. This place- 
ment work is carried on in 193 communities or areas by the Ministry of 
Labour through what are called the Juvenile Employment Exchanges, 
and in 100 other areas by the Local Education Authorities through Juve- 
nile Employment Bureaus. The Ministry of Labour is assisted in the 
operation of the Exchanges by Advisory Committees for Juvenile Em- 
ployment. The Local Education Authorities are assisted in the adminis- 
tration of the Bureaus by their own sub-committees, known as Juvenile 
Employment Committees The members of these committees are drawn, 
of course, from the local areas. At first it is confusing to find lliese 
placement offices, as we should call them, in some places under one juris- 
diction and in others imder another. But there is no duplication, the 
situation having arisen out of the law which gives the Local Education 
Authority the right to ' exercise choice of employment powers ' and inakoH 
it mandatory upon the Ministry of Labour to exercise such powers if the 
Local Education Authority does not do so. 

In many of the principal centers of population and industry, includ- 
ing Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester, Leeds, Bradford, Cardiff, and 
Newcastle, and in many smaller areas, the Education Authorities have 
accepted this responsibility. In all other areas, notably within the juris- 
diction of London County Council, in a number of large cities, such as 
Bristol, Shejffield, and Hull, and throughout Scotland — save in Edin- 
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burgh where a special joint scheme has been established — the work is 
conducted directly by the Ministry A high degree of community co- 
operation among various occupational groups is attained ^ 

The guidance procedure is not profoundly scientific, but it is prac- 
tical within certain severe limitations. The Secretary for Juvenile 
Employment has information on jobs available. The school principal 
presumably is familiar with the scholastic accomplishments of the 
young person, and the parent knows a great deal about his personal 
characteristics, though he (oftener she) does not express himself in 
precise and scientific terms. When these three get together, along with 
the youngster himself, they do come to something like a desirable 
conclusion. 

The problem of the secondary school is different only in that the 
graduates tend to be placed in office occupations rather than in the fac- 
toiy and shop. In order to make this a more rational process, the 
Incorporated Associations of Head Masters and Head Mistresses of 
Public Secondary Schools have cooperated with the Ministry of Labour 
in the writing of a number of occupational information pamphlets. The 
London Office also canvasses employers for positions, makes placements, 
visits schools for the purpose of talking to pupils and parents, arranges 
for special lectures to pupils, maintains contacts with boys and girls 
after employment through Friday ‘ open evenings,’ and publicizes the 
work of the Association by sending information to employers. What- 
ever individual guidance work is done in the school is conducted by the 
headmaster, but there are indications that gradually it may be done 
through a careers master, a position recently developed in the Public 
Schools. In most cases the careers master is a teacher, sometimes 
house master, who is designated as personal adviser to all the boys 
and who carries on his activities outside classroom hours. 

Within recent years the most effective force for guidance, as it is 
understood in the United States, has been the National Institute for 
Industrial Psychology. Employing the best-known psychological 
methods, it has given guidance to individuals on a consultative basis, 
has advised commercial concerns in personnel problems, and still more 
recently has codperated with local education authorities in the develop- 
ment of public guidance programs. This has been notably true in 
Birmingham and in London, whore inquiries have been conducted to 
determine whether or not the occupational adjustment of children is 

> Franklin J. Kollor and Morris S. Vitoles. Op, dt., p. 7. 
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better when they are advised as a result of psychological tests than 
when they are given only the traditional treatment. The general con- 
clusion is that the newer and more scientific methods produce superior 
results. 

There are other guidance agencies, usually not classified as such. 
All unemployed boys and girls between the ages of fourteen and eight- 
een may be compelled to attend courses of instruction for at least 
fifteen hours a week, the compulsion being brought about through the 
withholding of the unemployment benefits to which their parents arc 
entitled. Although the Junior Instruction Centres (popularly known 
as J.I.C.’s) are officially considered non-vocational and the term ‘ guid- 
ance ’ has not been used in connection with them, the morale that they 
are supposed to maintain seems for all practical purposes to be co- 
incident with guidance. 

Occupational information is not taught in the schools, but several 
municipalities, notably Liverpool, as well as the Ministry of Labour, 
have made a point of gathering local information and making it avail- 
able to teachers. After a number of years of preparation, Oakley and 
Macrae of the N.II.P. have published a handbook of systematized 
information on occupations, which should prove exceedingly useful 
to teachers and counselors.^ 


3. France 

It has frequently been stated, with some truth, that, in contrast to 
Great Britain, the schools in France are highly regimented, are subject 
to strict regulation by the Department of Education in Paris. On the 
other hand, it is noteworthy that vocational guidance offices (as the 
name Orientation Pro fessionnelle indicates, it is always vocational guid- 
ance) vary tremendously in their personnel, physical provisions, and 
official relations. Their organization usually takes place as a result 
of the initiative of some interested individual. While the placement 
offices of the Ministry of Labor consider guidance as one of their 
functions, they make no special provision for it except tlurough the 
offices d' orientation professionnelle, which may have become attached 
to it in a number of different ways. 

The organization of the elementary schools makes no provisions 
for vocational guidance, although the more progressive ones cofiporato 
with other bodies for this purpose. There is no guidance in the second- 

^ C. A. Oakley and Angus Macrae. Handbook of Vocational Guidance. 
(London: University of London Press, 1937) 
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ary schools. The only part of the school system that has shown a lively 
appreciation of the importance of vocational guidance is the vocational 
department, where many of the best procedures are found in operation. 

Vocational guidance is not a mandate upon any national agency. 
While self-organized groups may take on the task for themselves, bring 
themselves under the supervision of the Mmistry of Education, and may 
receive subventions from the national treasury, there is no compulsion 
in the matter. Communities are not compelled to organize offices and 
children do not have to patronize them. Yet there is, usually, one Office 
d^Orientation Professionnelle in each department in France and in some 
departments more than one. The total number is 186, of which only 
about 100 function regularly. There is usually only one counselor in each 
office, except in the largest offices. Each year, on the average, 860,000 
children leave school to go to work. About 30,000 pass through voca- 
tional guidance offices. 

In theory, it would appear that any persons interested in vocational 
guidance might organize an office. In fact, such a group would be com- 
posed of trade representatives, physicians, school administrators, or place- 
ment officers already engaged in some phase of guidance activities. In 
any case they can operate and receive support from the government 
only when they have served notice to, and received sanction from, the 
Division of Vocational Education (Direction de VEnseignement Tech^ 
fiiquc). The law also requires that the centralization of studies and re- 
search in this field shall be brought about under the direction of the 
professor of industrial psychology (Organisation Techmque du Travail 
JSumain) at the National Conservatory of Arts and Crafts. In addition 
to the subvention of the national government, there is usually support 
from the city or the department or from both. The vocational counselor 
is not a recognized servant of the state, does not usually receive a regular 
full-time salary, and therefore does not enjoy the pension and other rights 
of civil servants^ 

The driving force in vocational guidance in Franco is the National 
Institute for Vocational Guidance (Imtitut National Orientation Pro-- 
fessionnellc) , which was founded in 1928 under the auspices of the 
Division of Vocational Education in the Ministry of Education and 
which brought together in active coSperation the school staffs, the 
psychological research groups, and the employers. Its major function 
is the training of counselors, but it operates effectively in disseminating 
information about vocational guidance drawn from all parts of the 


1 Franklin J, Keller and Morris S. Vitoles. Op, ciL, p. 169. 
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world and also promotes the research necessary for the improvement 
of techniques. 

The French vocational guidance offices bring together the best ob- 
tainable data regarding the individual child — physical, psychological, 
scholastic — and bring into consultation as many of the interested 
persons as possible, with the result that both the child and the parents 
have reliable information for the further orientation of the child. The 
standard set by the Institute calls for the recording of the results 
of an interview with the parents, the child’s answers to a scries of 
questions, the results of a physical examination, the results of an ex- 
tended general psychological examination, and the results of a voca- 
tional aptitude test. 


4. Germany 

The throe important totalitarian states, Germany, Russia, and 
Italy, offer interesting comparisons and striking similarities in tlioir 
vocational-guidance programs, despite the fact that the two Fascist 
states and the one Communist state proclaim such utter opposition with 
respect to political tenets. They agree, however, that the chief duty of 
the citizen is to serve the state and that his own desires must subordinate 
themselves to those of the people as a whole. Of course, whether or 
not the stated aims of the dictatorship really represent the will of all the 
people is another matter. 

Vocational guidance (Berufsberatung) in Germany has, perhaps, 
a longer history than it has in any other country. Developing scien- 
tifically out of psychotechnics and applied practically in the employ- 
ment offices, it had reached a high degree of excellence long before the 
Fascists took it over. Under the First Reich, of course, service to the 
Emperor was paramount and adherence to one’s social and economic 
class was assumed. However, within these limitations, vocational guid- 
ance played an important part in enabling boys to find suitable voca- 
tions, as well as aiding the Government to reallocate workers according 
to national need. During the period of the Second Reich the individual 
began to experience little by little the delights of free play of personality 
in a democracy. But in the Third Reich, Berufsberatung has once more 
become a means of advising, and often of forcing the acceptance of the 
advice, in the interests of the state. The organization of the offices has 
remained much the same, the program has been extended to every corner 
of the country, and both methods and personnel have become stand- 
ardized. The objectively scientific procedures of the psychologist have 
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necessarily been subjectivized by Nazi philosophy. Yet, for all this, the 
vocational-guidance oflSces operate with great eflSciency and probably 
represent as well integrated and as smoothly fimctioning a national pro- 
gram as can be found anywhere. The growth and scope of the program 
is indicated by a summary of the figures: 

The number of offices offering vocational guidance service has varied 
through the years. There were 592 in 1922. In 1924, there were 597 
bureaus, distributed partly as follows: Silesia 73, Rhine Province 72, 
Berlin 19, Bavaria 61, Saxony 56, Hamburg 3, Bremen 3. The number 
seeking counsel was 250,360, of whom 57.5 percent were men and boys, 
and 42.5 percent were women and girls. Approximately 90 percent came 
from Volksschvle and 9 percent from the Mittelschule or a higher insti- 
tution. Of every 100 boys leavmg school, about 40 sought counsel, while 
the figure for girls was 25. About 40 percent of those seeking counsel 
were placed in positions. 

There were in 1935, in the entire Reich and under unified control, 363 
vocational guidance offices imder the jurisdiction of 13 principal offices 
{Landesdmter) . They employed 900 (600 men and 300 women) voca- 
tional counselors (Berufsberater). In the year ending June 30, 1933, the 
number of persons seeking counsel (Ratsuchende) was 394,278. On the 
same date in 1934 it had reached 600,518, and on June 30, 1935, the total 
wai^ 848,371. For the 848,371 seekers, there were 260,383 placements. 

In Berlin, where there are eight offices, 50,000 pupils leave school 
each year. Fifty percent of them come to the offices and 50 to 60 per- 
cent of these aro placed. Of course, one of the difficulties encountered in 
these days is that many factories and stores, through the adoption of new 
methods, find that they do not need young people as apprentices. How- 
ever, by agreement rather than by compulsion, all Ihe employers in 
Berlin take only young people who have passed through the vocational 
guidance offiocB. 

In this connection it should be noted that the Reichsanstalt fur Arbeits- 
vermittlung und Arbeit$los(}nver$ichermg has powers which enable it 
to bring great pressure to bear upon the employers in the interest of 
unemployed workers and of the nation at large. It closes industrial dis- 
tricts to non-resident workers; it excludes certain ex-agricultural workers 
from industrial employment; it transfers men on public projects to agri- 
cultural occupations; and it enforces such action by control of relief pay- 
ments to unemployed and by fines and imprisonment. Wide use is made 
of these powers.*^ 

As in Great Britain and France, by far the largest numbers of pupils 
benefiting from voeational guidance come from the elementary schools 

1 Franklin J. Keller and Morris S. Viteles. Op. dt, p. 129, 
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{Volksschvlen) . And, it should be noted that each pupil who leaves the 
elementary school must attend the continuation school (formerly called 
Fortbildungsschvle, but now generally known as a vocational school, 
Berufsschvle) until he is approximately eighteen years of age. Six days 
of work in the factory or shop and one day of related subjects in school 
constitute his program. Obviously, continued control through the con- 
tinuation school makes efifective guidance easier than in those countries 
where the vocational education program has not reached the point that 
it has in Germany. The procedure includes all the techniques used in 
the other countries, with some variations and additional refinements. 
Testing is based upon the best that German psychotechnicians have 
produced, and this means a high degree of excellence, for the results of 
their work are obvious in all the other countries of Europe. Placmg is 
done systematically and with authority. Occupational information is 
provided to counselors twice a month by the Reichsamtalt in the form 
of leaflets {Berufskundliche Mitteilungen) . Many good texts on occu- 
pational information are available. Among the various items of in- 
formation required regarding the pupil, is the opinion of the Hitler 
Youth Organization leader. 

Despite the fact that the most intensive efforts in vocational guid- 
ance have been directed toward elementary-school pupils who be- 
come the industrial and agricultural backbone of the country, cxcollent 
work has been done in the guidance of university students into the 
liberal professions (Akademische Berufsberatung) . Under the juris- 
diction of the Ministry of Cultural Affairs {Kvlturministerium) there 
are Occupational Information and Guidance Offices in nine of the large 
universities. The library in the oflBce at the University of Berlin con- 
tains books, pamphlets, and clippings classified for 125 professions. 
Information on the more common occupations appears in Studium und 
Bemf, published by the associated guidance ofifioes. 

Notable are the many devices for the alleviation of unemployment. 
For about eight months, from Easter to Christmas, graduates of ele- 
mentary schools spend their time in the camps of the Landjahr. Com- 
bining work and play, they relieve to a certain extent the labor market 
and gain certain educational values. The Labor Service {Arbeitsdiemt) 
and ‘ thanks for work ’ (Arbeitsdank) have been other means of provid- 
ing work that could not be found through the regular government or 
private channels. With the resumption of military training, it is very 
probable that much of the unemployment has been absorbed in the . 
preparation for war. 
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5. Soviet Russia 

While the Communist aims of the Soviet Government set it apart 
from the other European countries, its totalitarian character facilitates 
its description. One is tempted to say that in all its essential features 
it has been like that of Germany, using the best techniques it could 
borrow from other countries, developing new ones in its own labora- 
tories, and guiding workers primarily in the interest of the state and 
only secondarily for the purpose of satisfying their own personal desires 
for job satisfaction. Of course, it is not so simple as this. For one 
thing, there has recently been a revolt against so-called scientific 
psychological procedures, on the ground that they tend to stimulate 
and develop class differences. It is difficult to learn just how this has 
affected day-to-day operation of the program. It takes its place along- 
side the mystery of the recent executions of so many former supporters 
of the Stalin regime. 

There are, of course, striking differences grounded in philosophy and 
politics. Russia is a nation of workers, and the entire educational sys- 
tem is based upon a philosophy of work. During the earliest years of 
the school, indoctrination is in the interest of the worker, his rights, 
privileges, and duties. Work activities are an essential part of the 
school program, and all the instruction is given with a view to develop- 
ing efficient and loyal workers, so that specific vocational-guidance 
procedures are, in a sense, only the culmination of the social orientation 
to which the pupil has always been subjected. Then, of course, it is 
notable that all considerations of race or creed are ignored. Previous 
association with the nobility or bourgeoisie or affiliation with the church 
has been a bar, but there has been a growing tolerance in favor of an 
acceptance of those who exhibit faithful adherence to the tenets of 
Communism. 

As has already been noted, these brief statements regarding foreign 
countries are wholly inadequate, perhaps even misleading. In a com- 
plex and rapidly changing situation, such as has existed in Russia, this 
is especially true. It is difficult enough to keep abreast of the facts. 
Even those competent commentators who have lived in Russia for many 
years differ markedly as to their interpretation. However this may be, 
the bare outline of the vocational guidance program is as follows: 

The Commissariats of Education have had little to do with voca- 
tional guidance. The responsibility has been divided between the 
National Union of Trade Unions acting through the All-Union Central 
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Council of Trade Unions and the local Commissariats of Health. 
Strange as it may seem in a country dedicated to unified planning, these 
two types of organization have both been working in the same fields, 
sometimes in the same areas. However, the methods used have been 
almost identical and have been calculated to give advice to children 
in the seventh grade of the general school as to whether they should 
attend a factory and plant apprentice school, enroll in one of the ^ tech- 
nicums,' or enroll in the second division of the secondary school. 

This counseling program is handled through the vocational guidance 
bureaus. Each bureau is manned by a staff of physicians, psychotech- 
nicians specializing in vocational testing, pedologists (educational special- 
ists) , statisticians, and clerks. Each serves a scheduled number of schools, 
under arrangements between the guidance bureau, the local Commissanat 
of Education, and the industrial or agricultural enterprises vsponsoring the 
schools involved. Although there are differences among the major sys- 
tems with respect to the material used m guidance; i.e., tests and forma, 
a standard plan of operation is employed by practically all bureaus. This 
includes the following steps, applying to each child from the seventh 
grade reporting for vocational guidance: 

1. A survey is made of the salient facts on individual development, 
social origins, home conditions, degree of political enlightenment, etc., 
which have bearing both for guidance and in determining the child^s 
' acceptability ^ by factory and plant apprentice schools and other educa- 
tional institutions. Wherever possible, these facts are obtained through 
home visits by nurses or assistants attached to the vocational guidance 
bureau. In some instances, older members of the Komsomol organization 
are given the task of procuring these data through contacts with the indi- 
vidual and his parents in the home. In still other cases, parentvS, in co- 
operation with school authorities, are entrusted with the responsibility 
of providing this infonnation on questionnaires and other forma supplied 
for this purpose. 

2. These data are supplemented by a record of school accomplish- 
ment, ratings by teachers on school work and extra-curricular activities, 
and reports from the pedologist attached to the school. In theory, each 
school is supposed to keep a cumulative record of physical examinationn, 
repeated psychological examinations, school progress, etc., and to make 
this available to the vocational bureau. In practice, such records are ex- 
tremely rare, and school achievement reports are generally limited to the 
current year. 

3. In addition to ratings by teachers, reports and ratings on outside 
activities are obtained from other available sources. Associates of the 
individual, more particularly members of the Komsomol organization 
with whom he comes into contact, may be asked to furnish such data. 
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These are supplemented by ratings from foremen or apprentice-school in- 
structors of the factory in which the individual has undertaken the ob- 
servation and compulsory work required of pupils in the seven-year 
school. 

4. Before coming to the vocational guidance bureau, the student 
writes an essay on the questions : Which occupation do you want to enter? 
Why f What do you know about this occupation f This is brought to the 
bureau and made the basis for an analysis of the child's motivation and in- 
terests, Interest-analysis blanks, self-ratings, ratings by teachers, and in 
a very few instances interest inventories may be further employed in the 
evaluation of interest. 

6. Upon reporting to the vocational guidance bureau, the child is given 
a very complete medical examination in the anthropometric, eye, chest, 
neurological, nose-throat-ear, and other clinics of the medical section. 

6. Each child is then given a battery of psychological tests designed 
to measure: (a) generalintelligence, (b) constructive or technical intelli- 
gence, and (c) manual dexterity. Tests in groups a and b require ap- 
proximately three hours and are frequently given to twenty or thirty 
children at one time. There are differences among the bureaus with re- 
spect to the number and kinds of manual-dexterity tests used. They are 
generally of the performance type, sometimes given individually and in 
other instances to groups and requirmg from two to four hours. 

7. The testing program is followed by an informal interview with the 
pedologist or psychotechnician of the type generally used in guidance 
programs throughout the world. 

8. All data obtained in the successive steps of the guidance procedure 
are summarized on a form . . . This and the original records are then 
turned over to a Commission of Prelimmary Review, including a physi- 
cian, psychotechnioian, and pedologist attached to the bureau and, in 
some instances, the school pedologist. A recommendation is prepared by 
this commission and informally discussed with the child and his parents 
prior to the final step of guidance. 

9. In the most elaborate form of the basic guidance program, the 
recommendations and original data are turned over to a Fmal Commission, 
consisting of the members of the Commission of Preliminary Review sup- 
plemented by representatives from the (a) school, (b) the Parents' 
Association, (o) the Komsomol, and (d) from the factory or agricultural 
enterprise which sponsors the school attended by the child. The child 
and, whenever possible, his parents appear before this commission for a 
final discussion of the recommendation and of such diflSculties as may 
appear in carrying it out. 

In practice, this review by the Pinal Commission has frequently 
been found to be burdensome and impractical. In many instances, too, 
parents have not cooperated in the matter of attending meetings of the 
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Commission. As a result, this step is frequently omitted and the recom- 
mendation forwarded to the office of the school pedologist (Pedological 
Cabinet), which undertakes the responsibility for the final disposition of 
the case. Moreover, intermediate steps are omitted or curtailed, either 
by reason of laxness or because of limitations in equipment, personnel, 
rooms, etc. In general, there seems to be close adherence to this elaborate 
program in the larger cities, and a good deal of variability with respect to 
standards m smaller and outlymg centers.^ 

6. Italy 

Vocational guidance through the use of psychological and medical 
techniques is a feature in several of the large centers in Italy, but has 
not as yet attained any national status. However, using the principle 
of the ‘ tryout,’ the government, through decree and through national 
financial and administrative measures, has organized a post-elementary 
type of education designed primarily to enable boys and girls to choose 
and to prepare for the kinds of work for which they are fitted and which 
are available. La scuola secondaria di avviamento professionah (sec- 
ondary vocational preparatory school) is, as its name implies, an insti- 
tution calculated to give a realistic and useful education to the large 
majority of young men and women who are not destined by nature or 
economics to acquire an academic education or to use their talents in 
intellectual pursuits. Decreed in 1930, like all innovations, this one has 
been slow to come to full fruition. Accurate data arc not yet available. 
However, drawing information from the original reports and from very 
recent personal observation, this appears to be the pattern; 

The school is post-elementary (ages approximately 11 to 14) and 
is compulsory and free up to the age of 14. There are four principal 
types — agricultural, industrial, commercial, and marine, each three 
years in length. A typical program totalling 39 hours includes shop 
work (12), trade drawing (4), applied science (3), technology (4), 
physical education (2), religion (1), Italian (3), history, geography, 
and fascist culture (3), foreign language (3), mathematics (2),iiygionc 
(1), choral singing (1). The school admits those who have graduated 
from elementary school and, subject to examination, those who become 
ten years of age during the calendar year. While tuition is free, pupils 
must pay annually a 25-lire laboratory fee, and upon graduation a 126- 
lire diploma fee. However, these fees may be remitted by the Ministry 
of Education, and in all cases the following are exempt: orphans of the 

1 rranklin J. Keller and Morris 8. Viteles. Op. dt., p. 238. 
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War dead, children in large families, maimed and invalided soldiers, 
and children of the needy. 

The school prepares for choice of work and, for those who can pay 
the fees, for further training in vocational schools, all of which points 
to a national attempt to meet the conditions under which a people must 
live and work. In Italy dreams of empire cause war expenditures amid 
mass poverty and create a confused picture. Values are as conflicting 
as elsewhere. In a country predominantly agricultural and poor in 
many resources, struggling amid a complex of human and political 
forces, la scuola secondaria di avviamento 'projessionale is a frank recog- 
nition of things as they are and is an attempt to meet them outside the 
limits of traditional educational procedure. 

7. Guidance in Other Countries 

The briefest of statements must suffice for other parts of the world, 
principally with reference to notable similarities or differences. 

o. Switzerland. — Each of the twenty-two Swiss cantons has its 
own educational system and is independent of the other cantons in 
many ways. However, much uniformity of organization and procedure 
in vocational guidance is attained through the association for appren- 
ticeship and vocational guidance {Schweizer Verband fiir Lehrlings- 
fursorge und Berufsberatung) . The best practice is illustrated in 
Ziiricli where the program includes the use of vocational charts, visits 
to shops and places of business, illustrated lectures, a school paper on 
vocational choice and vocational guidance, a vocational-information 
exhibition, physical examinations, psychotechnical examinations, dis- 
play of material for individual interviews, lectures and conferences for 
parents, and placement. The entire program is closely integrated with 
a well-developed system of apprenticeship and vocational education, 

b. Spain. — In 1928 Spain gave national status to the vocational- 
guidance movement. By statute the Institutes of Vocational Guidance 
of Madrid and of Barcelona, sponsored by the Ministry of Labor, were 
made administrative and research centers for the development of the 
guidance movement, exercising supervision over guidance activities in 
forty provinces. Each bureau was required (1) to specify and super- 
vise the activities and procedures of the branch bureaus in its area, 
(2) to collect and treat data gathered by the branch bureaus, (3) to 
select and train personnel for the branch bureaus, (4) to conduct re- 
search for the development of improved guidance and selective tech- 
niques, and (6) to collaborate with the school and labor bodies in the 
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scientific classification of modern occupations and in the determination 
of diverse functional types. Associated with genuine interest and 
activity in vocational education, this action indicates the possibilities 
that lie in this unfortunate country. Civil war has undoubtedly played 
havoc with any kind of education and guidance, and no one knows what 
the future has in store for Spain. 

c. Holland. — The school system of Holland parallels in most re- 
spects that of Germany. There is strong emphasis upon vocational 
work. However, neither through the labor offices or psychotcchnioal 
centers is there great dependence upon guidance. Lack of money has 
hampered some of the work already in progress. 

d. Belgium. — In Belgium the French educational organization is 
dominant, and especially in such a center as Charleroi, vocational edu- 
cation is exceedingly effective. Some important pioneer work has been 
carried out, especially in Brussels, resulting only recently in the organi- 
zation by royal decree of a national central office of vocational guidance. 
What the practical results will be remains to be seen. 

In each of the Scandinavian countries, especially Denmark, begin- 
nings have been made in the application of psychological techniques, 
but no national measures have been adopted. 

e. Australia. — Australia has naturally looked to Great Britain for 
its pattern, with resulting developments in the activities of the labor 
offices and of psychotechnicians. 

/. The Orient. — In the Orient, once again, all is war and confusion, 
with issues that overshadow and will ultimately control anything we 
call guidance. 

8. The Training of Counselors in Foreign Countries 

The training of counselors in foreign countries has boon predicated 
upon the assumption that these counselors were specialists dealing in 
techniques apart from the routine of teaching and concerned with pro- 
cedures and information with which teachers were not, indeed could not, 
be familiar. They imply the importance of special technical psycho- 
logical and physiological knowledge of the individual and special tech- 
nical knowledge of economic and social structures. Thus the leadership 
in such training has been taken by the National Institute of Industrial 
Psychology in Great Britain and by the Institut National d’Orientation 
Professionnelle in Prance, especially with reference to a study of the 
individual. The labor bureaus in Great Britain and Germany have 
naturally stressed the economic aspects, with especial reference to 
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placement. Thus the French course includes a detailed study of physi- 
ology") psychology, pathology, psychiatry, pediatrics, political and social 
economy, technical information on occupations, organization and prac- 
tice of vocational guidance, and selection and orientation. Germany, 
on the other hand, sets up as a prime requisite practical experience in 
one of the trades. The quality of leadership, according to the tenets of 
the National Socialist party, is essential. In Switzerland greater stress 
is laid upon practical trade experience than upon a study of psychology, 
although the emphasis differs from one canton to another. In Russia 
an understanding and appreciation of the place of work in a socialist 
economy has been a first claim upon the vocational-guidance consult- 
ant; so in the ‘ socio-economic cycle ’ we find dialectic and historical 
materials, political economy, theory of tlie Soviet government, and 
‘ Leninism,’ along with some of the other more generally accepted topics. 

The problem of counselor-training brings us squarely against the 
fundamental problem of the function of guidance itself and the func- 
tionaries involved in the program. Both in words and in works the 
present writer has expressed the philosophy eloquently stated in the 
first chapter of this Yearbook; that is, that guidance is a philosophy 
and function of the complete educational process. Carried to its logical 
conclusion, counselor-training would be coincident in part with teacher- 
training. This would be in addition to the training of specialists. Inci- 
dentally, it may be noted that the failure of guidance philosophy to 
permeate school systems is closely related to the failure of teacher- 
training institutions to inculcate tlie fundamentals of guidance in their 
students and future teachers. Yet, considering the source of our teacher 
material and of the outlook and philosophy of the men and women 
who constitute it, one should not underestimate the diflSculties of bring- 
ing to full consciousness the implications and applications of guidance 
in those who do not pretend to an understanding of the social and 
economic scene. Therefore, a sympathetic attitude must be taken 
toward the European assumption that guidance involves techniques 
and procedures that must be brought to the young people by those who 
hnow about individuals and economics. Sooner or later, this must cer- 
tainly be brought homo to teachers. However, anyone who has tried 
to administer a practical guidance program with teachers trained in the 
traditional manner knows that only through continual impingement 
of the knowledge and practices of the guidance specialist will educa- 
tional processes become socially profitable. The schools of Europe are 
in the early stages of this movement. If it ever gets into full swing and 
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can replace dominating political ideologies with human and scientific 
values, it may do for boys and girls what it has always been our hope 
it might do in this country. 
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